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THE RHETORIC OF JOHN DONNE'S VERSE 



INTRODUCTION. 

According to Goldsmith, all those 'misguided innovators' who 
succeeded, but did not undersbiad Dryden, Addison, and Pope, 
'are silent, and those who make out their meaning are willing to 
praise, to show their understanding/ ' 

There are so many literary historians, and writers on versifica- 
tion, who make no mention of John Donne, that we may take it 
for granted that he was either not understood, or not appreciated 
by them. Of those who do mention him, to praise or to condemn, 
it cannot be said that all, or any, fiilly undersbind him, — that 
praise and condemnation are sometimes offered to ' show under- 
etanding* there can be no doubt. 

Our first chapter makes no pretense to being an exhaustive 
study of Donne's critics, for the reason that onr concern is only 
with the metrical side of his poetry.^ Even with this end in view, 
some important authorities may have been overlooked ; but the 
showing is sufGcient to enable one to trace the current of opinion 
from Ben Jonson to the present time. Occasionally when one 
critic quotes or refers to another, no further special mention will 
be made of the one so quoted or referred to. 

The second chapter is merely an application, to the poetry of 
Donne, of the theory of ' secondary word-accent in English verse,' 
as advanced by Professor Bright and applied in the dissertations of 
his pupils, Huguenin, Brown, and Miller. The last of these has 
cited numerous examples from Donne ; but it seems necessary, as 
a preliminary to our third chapter, that a more particular, or more 

' ThePoelicai Workt of Thamca Paradl, (Aldiae ed.), pp. 52-3. 

' A studj of the critica who are concerned Bpeciall; wiih the Btjle and thought- 
nmtWr of DonDe may be found in the forthcoming work of Professor Hartin G. 
Bnuufaaagh (UniTendty of PeDUBflvaDia) : A S^y i^tAe Podrn <if John Donne. 
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2 Introduction. 

extended view of Donne's accent be offered, and a comparison 
made of his 'ruggedness' with the smoothness of his contempo- 
raries and successors, and especially of those who are hia critics. 

The third chapter deals with a yet practically untouched aspect 
of the criticism of English verse. The revelation of Donne's 
' secret ' came to me suddenly afler tliree years of daily, almost 
hourly, entreating, caressing, and wheedling of each line of his 
poetry.* At first the thing seemed improbable ; but, at the same 
time, it was so real and so plain as to give one that uncanny 
feeling experienced by those who dare to meddle with the affairs 
of 'some old lover's ghost.' 

In this connection, I wish to say that this discovery came to 
me as a result of the ' secondary word-accent ' theory taught by 
Professor Bright, and while I was actually engaged in applying 
it to Donne's verse. Were this theory in need of a fiual, clinch- 
ing argument, the poetry of Donne would supply it. Further- 
more, it may be said that the man whose ear is too dull to 
catch the music of the ripples, and evea the eddies, of rhythm, 
■ and who insists upon white-capped wave after wave, the inevitables 
\long, (just so long and no longer), — and the inevitable shor^ 
(just so short and no shorter), can never, till he has been 
redeemed, appreciate the delicacy of Donne's lighter verse, or 
the straight thrust of his satire. 

The temptation is strong to follow the line of thought sug- 
gested by Carpenter,' arid Trust,* and add a diapter on Conceits ; 
and even stranger to devote a chapter to Ph^ontem in Donne ; * 
but it seemB advisable, on deliberation, to confine the discussion 
to the purely metrical. 

'Dowden, in his chapter on 'The Poetry of John Donne,' Bays (p. 91): 
'Home [poets] must be taken bj stonn, some must be entivated, careesed, 

wheedled into acquiescence.' — Edward Dovden, Neu Stu^a m LiUraturt, Boston 

and New York, 1395, pp. 90-120. 
' Frederic Ives Carpenter, Ertglith Lyrie PoOry, London, 1897, p. liL 

* Wilhelm Troat, Batrage aur KemUaU de» StU* von John Donne in lemen ' Poeti- 
eal Workt,' Marborg, 1904, pp. 34-38. 

* For an interesting beginning on this subject, bb it applies to Donne, see James 
Sinith Harrison, FhUtmwn in English Poeliy, etc, New York, 1903, Chapter IL 
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In^oducUon. 3 

The text employed for reference is Chambers' edition, which, 
while it is probably the best to be had, and is most accessible 
to the greatest number, is not enough better than the Grolier 
Club edition to deserve the high praise given it by Professor 
Norton and others. This is not meant as an adverse criticism, 
either of Norton or of Chambers, for the former is modest and 
sincere, and the ktter has done the best, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, that could be done, — with the text of Donne as it has 
come down to us, — by one nnacquiuuted with the author's 
peculiarity. 

There are hundreds of lines that Donne himself would refuse 
to father if he could see them to-day. It is easy to realize why 
this is so : copyists and printers, not understanding the meaning, 
or the scansion of the verse, undertook to fype it or PameU it, 
and left some lines lame, others puzzling, and yet others partially, 
if not absolutely, meaningless. 

Professor Norton says, ' No poems require more care in prints 
ing, for tiie thought is often intricate, the diction often involved, 
so that for understanding them every help is needed that can be 
given by the press. Even with such help many passages remain 
difficult and some seem corrupt.' ' 

Of the few poems published in Donne's life-time (1611, 1612, 
1621, 1625) Grosart cites errors occurring in the second edition 
that were corrected in the third and fourth, — but more in the 
third and fourth that were not in the second,' — showing, to adopt 
a phrase from van Dam and StofFel's title, ' high-handed ways 
of Jacobean printers.' ' 

Grosart says (i, xii), < . . . such collating and utilization of 
manuscripts, public and private, have enabled me to correct the 
swarming errors and bewilderments of previous editions.' 

John Donne, the younger, in the dedicatory letter (ed. of 1650) 
to William Lord Craven (see Chambers, i, xlLx), drops a bit of 
irony that is full of significance. Instead of quoting the letter, 

'Grolier Club ed., i, viL 

' The ed. of ISll conUina onl7 the first part of An .Inotomy. ^rtt Avaivenan/. 
It mi^t be better, therefore, not to refer to the ed. of 1612 as the seoood edition. 
* Anglutuehe Fonehmtgrn, Heidelberg, 1902, toL 10, p. 1. 
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we may note the remark of Gosse (i, 60) on the subject: 'John 
Donne the younger . . . remarked that in previous impressiooB of 
his fether'8 poems "the kiodaess of the printer" had <' added 
something too much, lest a spark of this sacred fire might perish 
undiscemed." But in his own later editions he left out scarcely 
anything, and this phrase is perhaps merely an apol<^y for what 
might seem, though genuine, trifling.' 

Gosse's statement needs examples, and a goodly number of 
them, to sustain it. What does he mean by 'scarcely anything'? 

To illustrate : a fellow-student once inquired, ' Have you ever 
noticed how seldom Donne employs the article " a " ' ? 

Following a suggestion, he came back next day, saying, ' I 
counted up to 900 and quit.' 

Even in this day of printing-house &cilities, and proof-reading 
privileges, men who write about Donne continue to make mistakes. 

Furst,' quoting Coleridge, 

' Donne, whose muse on dromedary trots.' I 
puts it dovtn 

' Donne, whose muse or dromedary trots.' 

which is quite a different situation. On p^e 25, at the 
beginning of a sentence, where it seems almost impossible for a 
mistake to evade the eye, we read, ' Hope and Pamell . . . 
attempted the revision,' 

In this study, use has been made of a number of editions of the 
poetry of Donne. For critical comparison the Grosart, Chambers, 
and Grolier Club editions have been consulted, and each is the 
best in its own way : Grosart for manuscript variants j Chambers 
for chronolo^cal and general notes; Grolier for seventeenth 
century (printed) variants. 

Norton speaks of ' blunders [in Grosart] proceeding from care- 
lessness and from lack of intelligence,' ' citing enough examples 

' Clyde FuMt, A (Jroup of Old Atithort, Philadelphia, 1899, p. 1. 

'C. K Norton, "The TeitofDonne's Poems,' Studia and Notet in Pkilclogy and 
LileratuTt, VoL v. (Harvard Universitf Studies: Child Memorial Volume), 
3oBtoD, 1896, p. 3. 
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Iviroduetion. 6 

seemingly to warrant the cliarge ; but my debt to Groaart is bo 
great that I shall ever be ready to offer a general defence in his 
behalf. 

To be sure, it is somewhat vexing, and at the same time amus- 
ing, to read in Grosart, Good Friday, 30 : 

' Uppon His Mother cast mine eye.' 

and turning to his note to find, * I prefer " distress'd " [Mother] , 
(69) to "miserable" [Mother], of our MS. (Addl. 18647).' 

Such blunders are very rare and need annoy none but the care- 
less investigator, who, as does Richter, overlooks the note, and 
charges Donne with 'fremde Verse . . . unter die Funftakter." 

Of course it is to be deplored that Grosart ' silently corrected ' 
some lines in a few of the poems. That he has no ear for rhythm 
is attested scores of times ; and, with this serious defect, it is a 
marvel that he has done as well as he has. One example will 
suffice. 

The Lamei^ationt of Jeremy (389-390) : 

' For oughtest thou, O Lord, despise us thus 
And to be utterly enrag^ at us.' 

Grosarf s not« : 

' It will be seen that Donne in this scriptural lament affects the 
accented -^, as more solemn. I also read the last line so.' 

To so accent the word in this couplet is neither ' scriptural' nor 
' solemn,' but it is extremely lamentable. 

The ' minor exceptions,' in Chambers, previously referred to, may 
be too ins^nificant to deserve notice ; but it is to be hoped that 
Aiture editions will be consistent in accenting the -ed of participles, 
and in the use of either capitals or small letters in pronouns 
referring to the Deity. 

Probably ihe most glaring blunder in Chambers is found in 
(ii, 136) The Seomd Anniveraary, 263-5 : 

' Bndolpb lUchter, <t)ber den Vers bei Dr. Jotin DoDne,' in Beilragm air 
Naienn I^alalogU (Jakob Schipper Featsclirift), Wien und LmpiiK, 1902, p. 400, 
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Have not all souls thought 
For many ages, that our bodies wrought 
Of air, and fire, and other elements ? 

Grosart and Grolier editions have ' body is,' which is clearly 
the sense ; and with elision of the ' y ' the scansion is perfect. 

We are pleased to note the correction of the figures in the 
'List of First Lines' (vol. ii, pp. 319-326) in the reprint of 
Chambers, recently brought out by George KouUedge & Sons, 
London. The outcry against the 1896 edition, on this account, 
will be remembered. 

It is a pity that the Grolier edition was limited. Mrs. Burnett, 
— daughter of James Russell Lowell, — and Professor Norton, in 
collating the seventeenth century editions, have placed all students 
of Donne under obligations to them. Less than a half dozen times 
in the nearly 10,000 lines I noticed the use of some unaccounted- 
for particle, not to be found in the 1633 edition on which theirs 
is based. This contingency was anticipated by Professor Norton 
(p. ix) : ' Though much care has been taken in the collation of the 
texts, and the printing of the present edition, it is possible that 
some variant readings and some errors may have escaped notice.' 

It affords rae particular pleasure to record my gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University ; Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania ; Pro- 
fessor H. M. Belden, of the University of Missouri ; and Librarian 
William C Lane, of Harvard University. 

Professor Norton, in addition to much wise counsel, allowed me 
access to the ' Norton Collection,' in the Harvard Library, where 
I found and eagerly examined the three MSS. described in ' The 
Text of Donne's Poems' ; and the following editions of the poems ; 
1633, 1635, 1639, 1649, 1654, 1669, and 1719. 

Besides kindly sympathy and generous encouir^ment. Professor 
Brumbaugh placed at my disposal his editions of the poems, 1633 
and 1650, the former of which probably belonged to Izaak 
Walton, and contains, either in hig or in a cont«mporary'B hand- 
writing, marginal references of great value in determining the 
chronology of the poems, and other facts. I was also allowed 
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Irtlirodudum. 7 

the privilege of reading and making extracts from his inteiestiiig 
work, A Study of the Poetry of John Dorme, which is soon to he 
puhlished. 

Professor Beldea, on request, promptly sent me his unpublished 
paper on ' Donne's Prosody,' which I have found very helpfiil, 
as subsequent quotations will show. 

Mr. Lane was very courteous and attentive while I worked 
in the Harvard Library, and has since taken pains in gathering 
information for me, and in replying promptly to inqniriee by mail. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Some op Donne's Critics. 

The Retrospective Tteciew gives ' a few evidences of the estima- 
tioD in which Donne was held during his life; taking them, 
however (in order to avoid the charge of partiality or flattery), 
from what was not written till after his death,' ' 

The lines there quoted are firom Hyde, Porter, and others, some 
of whom are as visionary as Donne has been accused of being in 
An Anatomy. 

Since the purpose of this study is to investigate the mechanism 
of Donne's verse, and not the mystery of his life, we may very 
well steer clear of contemporary flattery and post-mortem extrava^ 
gance. After Jonson and Drummond, whose criticiema furnish 
the starting point, the nearest next that will be noticed is Dryden, 
who was born the same year the Dean of St. Paul's died. 

An effort has been made to present the criticisms in their diro- 
nological order ; but, occasionally, the date of an utterance can 
only be approximated. Only those views that seem to demand 
comment will receive it. 

To the close student of Donne it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the charge of ' ru^;edness ' and ' harshness ', which 
has been made against his verse for nearly three centuries, is due, 
(barring misprints), either to the influence of Ben Jonson'e remark 
to Drummond (1618), or to the fact that critics have failed to 
compare the word-accents employed by him and by his contem- 
poraries and successors. Since, however, IhntmmoTid'a Works was 
not published till 1711, and since we have no evidence that all 
rl Donne's seventeenth century critics were acquainted with the 
' j manuscript (though its contents must have been the gossip of 
Ithe Literati for the ninety-three years), there must be assigned a 

■ Vol. vlii (1828), pp. 33, 34. 
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The Rhetoric of John Donnas Verse. 9 

Ijthird cause for the charge : dulhiess of ear, or inability to appre- 
Iciate delicate word-tone. 

Jonsoa said, ' That Done, for not keeping of accent, deserved 
hanging.' ' 

In so &r afl word-accent is concerned, it may be shown, and will 
be in Chapter II, that Donne did not place a word or syllable, — 
proper names alone excepted, — in position to receive the ictus, that 
may not be matched in the verse of Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
other contemporaries. Furthermore, examples will be presented 
from Dryden, Pope, Milton, Tennyson, and other successors, 
showing that the critics, of three hundred years, have accepted 
from other poets, with explained satisfaction, the very word- 
accents Donne has been severely criticised for employing. 

It is difficult to understand how Jonson, even playfully, or 
' over his wine cup,* ' could have said Donne ' deserved hanging ' 
on account of ' accents ' which he, himself, and his most illustrious 
contemporary made use of. 

Gosse calls attention to the ' curious fact that Jonson alone, of 
those who in the first half of the seventeenth century discussed the 
characteristics of Donne's style, commented on the peculiarities of 
his metre.' * 

Another opinion, on this subject, by Gosse (ii, 331), is worthy 
of attontion : < Ben Jonson was not isolated in the sense that 
l!)onne was ; but he too . . . desired to break away from the 
melody and pastoral sweetness ... of the age into which he 
was bom.' 

Johnson (Chalmers, Eng. Pods, via. 13) speaks of ' . . . Jonson, 
whose manner resembled that of Donne, more in the ruggedoess of 
the lines, than in the cast of his sentiment.' 

Carpenter expresses a kindred view : ' The truth is that neither 

' Hotttof Ben Jonioti's Oinuiertatimu with WUiiam Ihtimmond of Haxliomdenf ed. 
b;? David Loing, London, 1842, p. 3. 

* Alexander B. O-i'oaart, The OompleU Poemt of John D(mne, etc.. Id two vols., 
London, 1872 (Th« Fuller Worthies' Library), ii, xlviii. Hereafter cited as 

* Edmund Ooaae, The Life <md LetUn of John Donne, tic., in two Tola., LondoD, 
189S, ii, 333. Hereafter dCed as Qoese. 
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10 The Rhetoric of John Donn^a Verse. 

' JonsoQ nor Doaoe was by temperameDt fuDdamentallj lyrical, and 
that fact was an unhappy augury for the lyrical spirit of the suc- 
ceeding age.' ' 

For the present, it may be said that Jouson evidently meant 
more by ' keeping ' than by ' accent.' 

Supposing Jonson to have meant what has been understood by 
so many faint warblers, — and what our examples will prove to be 
foundationlesB, — we may, at this point, present other censures which 
Drummond records, thereby placing the criticism of Donne in its 
proper setting, and determining the amount of consideration which 
his alleged censure of Donne would deserve. 

Beginning on page 2, of the QmversaUon^ .- ' Spenser's stanzas 
pleased him not, nor his matter . . . Samuel Daniel was a 
good man . . . but no poet. That Michael Drayton's . . . long 
verses pleased him not. That Silvester's translation of Du Bartas 
was not well done; . . . Nor that of Tairiax his. . . (p. 3) 
That Done for not keeping of accent deserved hanging. That 
Shakespeer wanted arte. (p. 4) That Sharpham, Day, Dicker 
were all rogues ; and that Minshew was one. That Abram Fran- 
cis, in his English Hexameters, was a foole. That next himself, 
only Pleteher and Chapman could make a mask. . . ( p- 5) 
That Bonefonius Vigilium Veneris was excellent. . , (p. 7) 
That [my verses] were all good eBpeciallie my Epitaphe of the 
Prince, save that it smelled too much of the Schooles [Greek and 
Latin] ; . . . yett that he wished, to please the King, that piece 
of Forth Feasting had been his own. (p. 8) He esteemeth John 
Done the first poet in the world in some things : his verses of the 
Lost Chaine he heth by heart ; and that passage of the Calme, 
Ihat duet and feathers doe not gtirr, all was to quiet. . . , Sir 
Edward (Henry) Watton's verses of a happy lyfe, he hath by 
heart; and a piece of Chapman's translation of the 13 of the 
Iliads, which he thinketh well done. That Done said to him, 
he wrott that Epitaph on Prince Henry, Look to me, Faith, to 
mateh Sir Ed. Herbert in obscureness. (p. 9) He hath by 
heart some verses of Spenser's Cfefender, about wyne, between 

' Eag. Lyr. Potlry, p. Iv. 
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The Rhetoric of John Donnas Verse. 11 

Ck>liDe and Percye. . . That since [Done] was made Doctor 
[he] repenteth highlic and seeketb to destroy all his poems. . . 
(p. 10) Daniel was at jealousies with him, (Ft. a : . . . though 
he bore no ill will on his part). Drayton feared him ; and be 
esteemed him not. That Francis Beaumont loved too much 
himself and his own verses. That Sir John Roe loved him. . . 
He beat Marston, and took his pistoll from him. Sir W. 
Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neglected him because 
a friend to Drayton. That Sir Aitoo loved him dearly. . . 
That Msrkham . . . was not of the number of the Faithful], i. (e.) 
Poets, and but a base fellow, (p. 12) That such were Day and 
Middleton. That Chapman and Fletcher were loved of him. 
Overby was hia friend and tum'd his mortal! enemie. . . (p. 15) 
That Done himself, for not being understood would perish. That 
Sir W. Baughley esteemed more of tame than of coDscience. . . 
(p. 16) Marston wrott his Father-in-lawes preachings, and his 
Father-in-law his comedies. Shakespear, in a play, brought in a 
number of men saying they had suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, 
wher ther is no sea neer by some 100 miles. Daniel wrott 
Civill Warres, and yett hath not one batle in all his booh. The 
Countess of Rutland was nothing inferior to her Father Sir P. 
Sidney in poesie. . . (p. 17) Flesher and Beaumont ten 
yeers since, hath written the Faithful Shipheardesse, a Tragi- 
comedie, well done. . . Sir P. Sidney was no pleasant man in 
countenance, bis face being spoiled with pimples. . . (p. 19) 
He was Master of Arts in both the Universities, by their favour, 
not his studie. He married a wife who was a shrew, yet 
honest. . . (p. 22) He heth consumed a whole night in lying 
looking to his great toe, about which he bath seen Tartars and 
Turks, Romans and Cartba^nians, feight in his imagination. 
... (p. 24) Salisbury never cared for any man longer nor 
he could make use of bim. . . (p. 26) That verses stood 
by sense without either colours or accent ; which yd other iymet 
he denied. . , (p. 32) What is that, the more you out of it 
groweth still the longer — A ditch. . . (p. 36) He said to me 
that I was too good and simple, and that oft a man's modestie 
made a fool of his witt. . . (p. 36) Tailor was sent along here 
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to scorn him. , . Joseph Hall the harbenger to Done's Anni- 
versarie. . . (p. 37) [He said] They is still the nominative, 
those accusative, them newter. . . [That] He was better versed 
and knew more in Greek and JJatin, than all the Poets in Eng- 
land, and quintessence their braines. . . Of all styles he loved 
most to be named Honest, and hath of that ane htmdreth letters 
so naming him ... (p. 38) He went . . . homeward the 25 of 
January 1619, in a pair of shoes which, he told, lasted him since 
he came from Damton. . . ' 

Drummond concludes (pp. 40—41) 'He [JoTison] is a great lover 
and praiser of hivisdf; a coTitemner and scorner of others ; given 
rather to loose a friend than a jest. . . IBs inventions are smooth 
and easie ; but above all he excelled in a Translation.' 

Laing (p. 5) cites Gifford ' (i, cxxiv) as quoting Dnimmond's 
remarks and saying, * it is observable that every addition by 
Drummond is tinctured with spleen . . . ' ; but Drummond's con- 
clusions are so in keeping with the conversations that he need 
not have given them. 

We have foithfully presented enough of the critical portions of 
the Omversations to show their general trend. Some bits of 
gossip are also admitted as showing what Drummond regarded 
as worth recording. Some things are omitted which are quite as 
vulgar as any line to be found in the worst of Donne's poetry, — 
and be it remembered, Donne's ugly poetry was no more intended 
to be printed and preserved than were Jonsoa's conversations. 

'InGiflord'B 'Memoir,' i, xlili (TheWorkiofBenJoiuon, edited by LieuL Col. 
Frauds CuqduikIud), LondoD, 1870), under 'Heads of Conversations, ^.,' ill 
that Jonson said of Bonne U quoted, except tlie censure 'for not keeping of 
accent,' which is neither mentioned nor referred to. On p. 474, howerer, it is 
restored to its place and commented upon. After the quotations (p. xliii) Gifiord 
concludes (p. xliv) : ' Such are the remarks of Jonson on his conteniponiriee : set 
down [by Druramond] in malice, abridged without jadgment, and published 
without shame.' 

SaJntsbury {A HisUny of OHticifm. London and Edinbui^h, 1902, ii, 199, 
note) takes a more rational view of the matter; 'The dicla, thus juxtaposed, 
should make all argument about apparent!; one.Bided judgments superfluous. If 
Drummond hod omitted the fitst ['for not keeping of accent deserved han^ng'j 
or the last ['the first poet in the land in some things'] we should have been 
utterly wrong in arguing from &» remainder. 
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CbamberB remarks, ' It has been thougbt that there was some 
jealously between the two poets, and that the allusion to the 
Countess of Bedford's "better verser " in Jonson's Epistle to the 
Countess of Rutland, is a hit at Donne. Probably, however, 
Daniel is the " verser " referred to.' ' 

It seems wholly unnecessary to undertake to establish any reason 
or excuse for Jonson's remarks to Druromond, seeing that he men- 
tions Donne oftener than any other, and always with compliment, 
except in the one instance cited. Should we fail to prove what we 
believe he meant by that censure, we have yet two alternatives 
upon which to rest. One is that Drummond made the su^^;estion 
and Jonson, his guest, half-willingly agreed to it ; ' the other, tb&t 
Jonson had just 'awoke' from gazing all night towards his great toe. 

Drummond (1619) : 

' Donne, among the Anacreontick lyrics, is second to none, and 
&r from all second ; but as Anacreon doth not approach Calli- 
machus, tbo' be excels in his own kind, nor Horace to Virgil, no 
more can I be brought to think him to excel either Alexander's or 
Sidn^'s verses : They can hardly be compared ti^ther trading 
diverse paths ; the one flying swift, but low, the other, like the 
eagle, surpassing the clouds. I think, if he would, he might 
easily be the best Epigrammatist we have £)und in English ; of 
which I have not yet seen any come near the Ancients. Compare 
the Song Marry and Love [Thy Flavia] with Tasso's stanzas about 
beauty ; one shall hardly know who hath the best.' ' 

This view b interesting as showing that Jonson's dicta had no 
influence upon a better versifier than himself. 

Dryden's remark, in the preface to Eleanor (1692), 'Doctor 
Donne, the greatest wit, though not the best poet of our nation, 
ete.' is quoted by Grosart (ii, xxxiv), Gosse (ii, 350), and many 
others, some of whom comment upon it. 

'E. K. Chambera, Poemti^JolM Donne, 2 vols., London and New York, ii, 
224, Note. Hereafter dted aa Gbambera. 

■ Banett Wendell, The Temper of the SeventtenA OeniuTy in EagluA LUeraluTe, 
Nev York, 1904, p. 118 : ' Wliether thie emphass came of Jonson's own motion 
or because of queadooB from Dninunond, we txn never know.' 

* Oo7tfer»alioru, p. 60. 
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JameB Russell Lowell says, 'Diyden, with his wonted perspi- 
cacity follows Jonson' in this opioioo, and that 'he [Diyden] 
shows little of that finer instinct which eug^stfi so much more 
than it tells, and works the more powerfully as it taxes more the 
imagination of the reader ..." 

Hartley Coleridge, afler quoting the same from Drydea, adds : 
' I cannot think that Donne as a wit was at all to be compared to 
Butler . . . But Doone was an impassioned poet;— Butler only 
a profound wit.' * 

Dryden's next criticism (1693) is more to our purpose : 

' Would not Donne's Satires, which abound with so much wit, 
appear more charming if he had taken care of his words and his 
numbers ? But he followed Horace so very close, that of necessity 
he must fall with him ; and I may safely say it of this present age, 
that, if we are not so great wits as Donne, yet, certainly, we are 
better poets.' * 

If Dryden was also speaking for himself, may it not he asked, 
If he was a better poet than Donne, why did he need, in his 
Eleanora, to copy Donne to such an extent as to make an acknowl- 
edgement, in the preface, imperative ? ' I have followed [Donne's] 
footsteps in the de8^;n of his pan^yric, \^An Anatomy].' * 

The next criticism bears about equally upon matter and metre, 
and may he presented in the language of Gosse (ii, 350, 361) : 

' When, in a r^rettable passage of undiluted eulogy, Dryden 
wished to fiatter Lord Dorset to the top of his bent, he told him 
that }!)onne alone, of all the English poets, had equalled him in 
talent, and that even the Dean of St. Paul's " was not happy 
enough to arrive at [Dorset's] versification." Again, that lauda- 
tion may reach its acme, Dryden declares that Dorset "equals 
Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of thoughts, and 
excels him in the manner and the words. I read you 'both with 
the same admiration." This is tantamount to saying that espe- 
ially in the department of " wit ", Dryden admired Donne more 
than he admired any other British poet. And this more than 

'Among my Sook», cited by Qroaart, ii, xiriv. 

' Eaaaya and Marginalia, ed. by Derwent Coleridge, Loodon, 1851, ii, 47. 
* Eaay on SoMre, prefixed to 'Juvenal,' 1693, cited 67 GoeBB, ii, 850, 
*Jbid., ii, 850. 
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sixty years after Donne's death, and across more than one com- 
plete revolution in taate and literary fashion ! For those who 
were sagacious enough to read between the lines, and discount the 
flattery of Dorset, this was praise for Donne of an extraordinary 
quality. He has never since found an admirer so strenuous among 
critics of a like authority with Drj-den.' 

It is noteworthy that, while Dryden thought Donne's Satires 
would have appeared more charming (and this means that he 
thought them charming anyhow), he had better judgment than to 
tmdertake to Pope them, or to Pamell them, 

Gosse (ii, 326) suggests that it was 'somewhere about 1717' 
that the £arl of Oxford and the Duke of Shrewsbury ' commended 
the Satires of Donne to the revising hand of Pope and Parnell.' 

Goldsmith, Gilfillan, and the various other biographers of Par- 
nell do not give a date for his 'versifying' of Donne's third Satire ; 
but Pamell and Pope were together, at Bath, in 1715, when they 
probably talked over the project, which was carried out, — Par- 
nell's part at least, — soon afterward, for he died in 1718. 

Pamell has left no reason for taking part in this affair, beyond 
the title which he gives to hia production : ' Dr. Donne's third 
Satire Versified.' ' Pope's title ie : ' The Satires of Dr. John 
Donne Versified.' ' 

When we come to consider Pope in connection with this matter, 
it will appear that Pamell was merely an instrument in the hands 
of his younger but stronger fellow- versifier. 

It may be noted, iu passing, that Pamell, in his version of this 
Satire, frequently places the particles (artioles, conjunctions, and 
prepositions) in position to receive the ictus ; furthermore, we meet 
such accents as the following, which were, no doubt, and which 
are, certainly, objected to in Donne : 

53. Seek thou Rel^on primitively sound. 
153. For every contrary in such degree. 
137. Nor were submission hv/mblenesa exprest 
139. Power ,/rffm above, vuhordinaiely spread. 
>Tb« Italics sie mine. 
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Notwithstanding such accents, however, Goldsmith says of 
Pamell,' 'His poetical language is not less correct than his 
subjects* are pleasing. He found it at that period at which it was 
brought to its highest pitch of refinement/ 

Of this performance Norton remarks ; 

' In Pamell's hands this Satire (III,), one of the most direct, 
serious, and masculine of Donne's poems, foil of real emotion and 
the expression of sincere conviction, becomes a piece of artificial 
diction, feeble in substance and poor in form.' ' 

Gilfillan, speaking generally of Pamell's poetry, says it 'is 
slipshod, easy, and pleasing.' * 

Campbell, also speaking of the whole body of Pamell's verse, 
says ' ... Its tone is peculiarly delightfol : not from mere 
correctness of expression to which some critics have stinted its 
praises, but from the graceful and reserved sensibility that 
accompanied his polished phraseology.' ' 

According to Coleridge, this Satire (HI-) needed no 'versifying': 

' If you would teach a scholar in the highest form how to read, 
take Donne, and of Donne this Satire (III.). When he has learned 
to read Donne, with all the force and meaning which are involved 
in the words, then send him to Milton, and he will stalk-on like a 
master, enjoying his walk.' * 
■" Pope's 'versifying' of Donne's Saiiree (II. and IV.) will ever 
stand as proof that even a great man can do a little, mean thing. 

Examining the evidence closely, it appears, First : That, 
probably, Pope su^ested to Pamell, at Bath, or elsewhere, ' You 

1 The Woria o< Oliver QMimiA, ed. hy Peter CunniDghun, London, 1S54, 
vol. iv ( ' Life of Pamell,' pp. 127-146, reprint of 1770), p. 141. 

'Milford, 'Life of Faraell', io the The Pottied Workt of Thomas Israeli, 
(Aldine ed.) London, 1866, p. 52, quoting Groldsiuith sajiB, '...than his 
eon^tle are plea^g.' 

'Charles Eliot Norton, The Poemt of John Donne, 2 vols. (From the text of 
the ed. of 1633, revised bj James Bussell Lowell), ed. for the Grolier dub. New 
York, 1S9S, i, zxv. Hereafter uted ss Norton. 

* The Poetical Worki of JiAtMon, Pttmeit, Grwj and Stiu:iUt, ed. bj Qeorge 
GilfiUan, New York, 1855, p. 89. 

>^MeiTnen8o/'f&e£ri<uAPoe<e, Thomas Campbell, London, 1619, iv, 409. 

* S^/» Thedopeol, PcMtkai and Misetlianamt, quoted hj Oroeui, ii, xliv. 
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veraify Donne's third Satire, and I will versify the second and 
fourth.' This was in order that he might have a ' divine ' to share 
with him whatever of blame might attach to the performance. 
That Pope could and did use Pamell is borne out by many letters 
and references. Two will suffice here ; 

' When Pope had a Miscellany to publish, he applied to Pamell 
for poetical assistance, and the latter as implicitly submitted to him 
for correction.' ' 

When Pope was being assisted, by Pamell, in his translation of 
Homer, he wrote to hira, 'My business depends entirely upon 
you . . . , Dear Sir, not only as you are a friend and a good 
natured man, but as you are a Christian and a divine, come back 
speedily, and prevent the increase of my sins ; for at the rate I 
have began to rave, I shall not only damn all poets and commen- 
tators who have gone before, but be damned myself by all who 
come after me.' ' 

Second : Pope published his ' Imitations ' to satisfy a grievance ; 
and selected Donne as an example of ' so eminent a divine ' as 
showing ' with what indignation and contempt a Christian may 
treat vice or folly, in ever so low, or ever so high a station.' * 

Third : Pope declares that he ' versified ' Donne's Satires at 
the desire of the Earl of Oxford and of the Duke of Shrews- 
bury,* — ^the int^rity of which dealaraHon has been questioned.^ 

Fourth ! Dr. Johnson says, ' Pope seems to have known their 
imbecility, and therefore suppressed them while he was yet con- 
tending to rise in reputation, but ventured them when he thought 
their deficiencies more likely to be imputed to Donne than to 
himself.' • 

Pope's editor (same p^e) defends his imitatjon of S(Uire IV. 
against the ' contemptious treatment it received from Johnson '. 
This would indicate that his editor thought the imitation of Satire 
II. deserved such treatment. His argument, in Pope's defense, is 

' Goldsmith, op. eiL, p. 139. 

'TU ITorie 0/" <Ae Bnfwft Posh, Robert Anderson, M. D., London, 1796, vii, iv. 
'Tlie Woria i^ Alexarukr Pope, new ed. Elwin and Courthope, London, 1881, 
iii, 287. 
*Ibid., 287. '/frii, 424. *Ibid., 424. 
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that if these imitations had been executed immediately on the sug- 
gestioB of Lord Oxford and the Duke of Shrewsbury they would 
have been ' published in the first volume of his collected works 
(1717)'. 

When we remember that the second of these was not published 
tiU 1733, and then anonymously ' By an Eminent Hand,' ' — ^that 
they were not printed as Pope's till their authorship became 
known in the quarto volume of 1735, — and, that, according to 
Warburton,* they were versified long before they were published, 
— we are constrained to accept the suggestiona of Pope's editor' 
as to revisions in the lines (to bring them down to the date of 
publication), and that 'the poet, who had no scruples' confided to 
Warburton the whole truth which had not been published in the 
' Advertisement '. This seems to point back, very definitely, to 
1615-1618, when Pamell also 'vereified'. 

Fifth : In 8(Uire II. ' Versified ', Pope deliberately covers up 
one of his tracks. Line 68 of Windsor Forest reads, 

' The hollow winds through naked temples roar.' * 

In a foot-note, Wakefield, without comment, quotes Donne, 
Sat. II, 60, 

' Than when winds in our min'd abbeys roar.' 

Turning to Pope's -Serf., 11, 62, * Versified ', we find, 

'More rough than forty Germans when they scold.'* 

In a foot-note, on this line, the editor says, 
' Donne's verse is, 

"Than when winds in our ruin'd abbeys roar," 

a reflection on the destruction of the Monasteries. Pope alters 
this to introduce a sneer against the King's countrymen.' 

The editor is inexcusably mistaken as to the line altered, which 
is line 59, in Donne. 



im., 425. 


•;Wi,424. 


•JWd., 426 


/MA, i, 344. 




"IMA, iii, 429 
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' More, more, than t«n SckvoQians scolding more.' 

Line 60, one of the most characteristic, poetic, and beautiful 
lines ever written by Donne, Pope appropriated, and so he altei-s 
it in his ' Versified ' Satire by leaving it out. 

The evidence of another, but less successful, performance of this 
kiod leaves no room to doubt that it was deliberate in both 
instanees. 

In the Essay on Man, IV, 39-42, we read. 

There's not a blessing individuals find, 
But some way leans and barkens to its kind ; 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No caveraed hermit rests self-satisfied. 

The editor gives this foot-note : ' The image is drawu from a 
person leaning towards another and listening to what he says. 
Pope took the expression from the simile of the compasses in 
Donne's Songs and Sonnets : 

" And though it in the centre sit. 
Yet, when the other &r doth roam. 

It leans^d barkens after it, 

And grows ereot.as that comes home.'" 

The editor then gives the Manuscript reading of the eight lines 
following line 40, bat does not call attention to the fact that the 
original is mnch nearer to Donne than the printed lines. Putting 
lines 39 and 40, of the printed copy, with 41 and 42 of the manu- 
script, Donne's compasses stand up partially restored, at least with 
the rivet replaced : 

There's not a blessing individuals find, 
But some way leans and hearkens to its kind ; 
'Tis not in self it can be^n and end. 
The bliss of one must with another blend. 

Sixth : Pope's purpose could not have been to make Donne 
'nicer' reading. (See Donne, Sat. IV, 109-111, and Pope, IV, 
153-4.) The first is bad enough, the second worse. 
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Seventh : If by ' Versifying ' Donne, Pope meant to show his 
disapproval of the word-accents employed by the former, why 
such lines as these : 

Satire II. 

2. This town, I had the sense to hate it too. 

8. It brought (no doubt) the Excise and Army in, 

35. I pass o'er all those Oanfeeaora and martyrs : Charters. 

44. In what commandment's large contetUa they dwell. 

49. And brings all natural events to pass. 

52. More pert, more proud, more^ost^ve than he. 

59. Call kimeSlf barrister to every wench. 
90. Satan himself feels far less joy than they. 

72. He starves with cold to save them /rom the fire. 

75. For you he sweats and labours at the laws. 

83, In shillings and in pence at first they deal, 

92. Olean on, and gather up tlie whole estate. 

94. Indentaree, covenants, articles they draw, 

102. O'er a learn'd, wninteUigible place. 

109. The lands are bought ; but where are to be found. 

114. The good old landlord's hospitable door. 
Saiire lY. 

2. Adieu to all the follies of the age. 

19. So was I punished, as if full as proud. 

31. Nay, all that lying travelers can feign. 

60. With royal favorttes in flattery vie. 

103. Hed^ellsanUdet the royal/ami^: I, 
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110. "How elegant your FreDchmeD !" "Mine, d'ye mean?" 

/ 
125. New euDUchs, harlequiDS, and operas : plays. 

135. Or quickened o reversion hy a drug. 

137. And whether to a bishop or a whore. 

149. What squire his lands, what eitixen his wife. 

159. Silence or hurt, he libeU the great man, 

175. Stood just a-tilt, the minister came by. 

178. Not Fannius self more im/pudefidly near. 

179. When half his nose is in his Prince's ear. 
196. Shall I the terror of this sinful towa. 

207. It ought to bring all courtiers on their backs. 

225. And all in splendid poverty at best. 

226. Painted for sight, and essenced /or the smell. 

/ 
236. 'Twonld burst e'en Hereclitus wi(A the spleen. 

252. Sweeter than Sharon, in immaculate trim. 

253. Neatness itself impertinent in him. 

267. As Herod's hangdogs in old tapestry : awry. 
272. Frighted, I quit the room; but leave it so.- go. 

Should the point be raised that, as Pope was paraphrasing, it 
was impossible to rid the lines of all Donne's secondary accents, 
the examples in our Chapter II, will show that he exercised even 
as great freedom, in this respect, in his other productions. 

Eighth : If Pope was sincere in An Easay on Oriiieiam, he did 
not object to the so-called 'roughness,' or 'harshness' in Donne. 
Hear him (338-357) : 

' But most by numbers judge a poet's song. 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong : 
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Id the bright muse, though thouaand charms coDspire, 

Her voice is all these timeful fools adtnire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 

Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair 

Kot for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where'er you find "the cooling western breeze," 

In the next line, it " whispers through the trees : " 

If crystal streams "with pleasing murmurs creep," 

The readers threatened, not in vain, with " sleep : " 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandnae ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.' 

One familiar with Donne's heroic verse, meeting these lines for 
the first time, would believe them written in his defease. 

Even more decided are some earlier lines in this Eaaay, (233- 
236): 

' A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight fiiults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind.* 

We may now present a few opinions of Pope's ' translations ' 
of Donne. 

John Done: 'It is plain Koguerie to discurte or mispoint 
[another's] writings.'^ 

Gosse (ii, 351-2): 'It is easy to see that Pope, while far too 

■PD^doron, 1631, p. 88. While tbu whs gold before Pope's day, it ia a. amver- 
uU truth. 
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acute not to perceive the masculiue force of Donne, was completely 
out of sympathy with his style. He was even more conscious 
than Dryden had been of tlie rugosities of Donne's metre, and he 
was incapable of appreciating any method in satire except that of 
polished and pointed antithesis . . . Where tiie diction of Pope 
is richest and most idiomatic we see, or may tliink we see, tbe 
suffused influence of the Dean of St. Paul's . . .* 

Warburton: ' . . . Our Poet hath admirably versified, as he 
expresses it, two or three [?] Satires of Dr. Donne.' ' 

Warton : ' Pope succeeded in giving harmony to a writer, more 
rough and ru^ed than any of his age, and who profited so little 
by the example Spenser has set, of a most musical and mellifluous 
versification. . . ' * 

Arnold: 'The satires of Donne and Hall (the first of which 
received the honour of modernization from Pope) are too rough 
and harsh to have much poetic value.' ^ 

Grosart (i, xxviii, xxix) : ' One of the " Curiosities of Litera- 
ture " more fantastically curious than any in D'Israeli, is, that 
Pope and Pamell reversified the Satires of Donne. I know not 
that I can do better than allow here an opeueyed writer (the late 
Dr. Samuel Brown of Edinburg, I believe) to put the thing as 
follows : ' 

'Pope took it upon himself to "improve" some of Donne's 
Satires ; and he did it, but in much the same style as the sailor, 
who, having obtained a curiosity in the form of the weapon of a 
sword-fish, "improved" it by scraping off" and rubbing down all 
the protuberances by which it was distinguishable from any other 
bone. Fortunately, however, in most editions of Pope's writings, 
the ori^nal crudities [I] are printed side by side with the polished 
improvement upon them ; as sometimes we see, uphung in triumph 
at the doors of writing-masters, pairs of documents to some such 
effect as this : I. " This is my handwriting before taking lessons 
of Mr. Pope. Signed, John Donne." II. " This is my hand- 

' iV** Worh, iii, 424. 

•IfrW., 424. 

*T1m)b. Arnold, MamuU of Eaglah lAUroiwe, London, 1867, p. 393. 

' Furet (op. eit., p. 25) girea an extract from the same. 
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writing afitr taking lessons of Mr. Pope. Signed, John Donne " 

Grosart concludes (p. xxx), ' Few will differ from thia drastic 
verdict; and, indeed, apart from Klwin'g demonstration of the 
rottenness of Pope as a man, it were easy to prove, by the 
improvements on Donne and the like, that, while a matchless 
Verser, he was no Poet in any deep sense of the much abused 
word.' 

Coleridge : ' Bead them [the Satires] as Donne meant them to 
be read, and as sense and passion demand, and yon will find in 
the lines a manly harmony.' ' 

Norton quotes the first four lines of Satire II., and remarks, 
* Pope, translating this into more fiowiog lines vulgarizes it . . .' * 

Having lingered thus long with Pope and Pamell, because the 
subject seemed to demand it, we may now go forward more 
rapidly. 

Niceron (1729) : 

'Ces FoSeies qu'il Jean Donne oomposa k l'%e de 18 ans sont 
j>leines d'esprit. Une partie e ^ traduite en Flamand par Con- 
• stantin Hugonius, & la solicitation du Boi Charles II. qui croyoit 
que le stil e de Dorvne etoit inimitable & I'^gard des Hollandois & 
des Allemans.' * 

Theobald (1733) : 

' The osteutatious Affectations of obstruse Learning, peculiar to 
that Time, the Love that Men naturally have to every Thing that 
looks like Mystery, fixed them down to this Habit of Obscurity. 
Thus became the Poetry of Donne (tho' the wittiest Man of that 
Age) nothing but a continued Heap of Riddles,** 

' Groeart quoUa from OaUtry of Poets: No. 1, 'John Donne,' in Lowea' £Uwi- 
bargk Mngaxine, vol. i., pp. 228-236. 

'Zedwa cmd Nola on Shaketptare and other English Pottt, collected by Tb. 
Ashe, London, 1883, p. 427. Quoted bj Norton, i, 220. 

*Ibid., XXV. 

'Jean Pierre Niceron, Memoira dei Homma lUtieires, Farie, 1729, Tiii, 151. 

This statement follows a reference to Donne's Juvanilia or Cerlame Paradoxa 
and Froblaaee, 1633. 

'Mr. Theobald, The Works <4 Shalupeare, London, 1733, i, xlvi. (Befeired to 
but not quoted by Betroapeetive Burnetii, viii, 31. ) 
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To which the Retrospedive Review replies (viii, 31) : ' Theobald, 
in his egregious pre£ice to Shskspeare, calls Donne's Poems 
" nothing but a continued heap of riddles." We shall presently 
show that he knew as little about Donne as he himself haB shown 
that he knew about Shakspeare.' 

Hume.(1769): 

'In Donne's satires, when careftilly inspected, there appear 
some hashes of wit and ingenuit}' ; but these totally suffocated and 
hurried, by the hardest and most uncouth expression that is any- 
where to be met with. . . 

'Jonson possessed all the learning which was wanting in Shakes- 
peare, and wanted all the genius of which the other was possessed. 
Both of them were equally deficient in taste and el^ance, in 
harmony and correctness.' ^ 

Coleridge alone excepted, it is possible that no one, in his 
writings, ever referred to Doune oA«ner than Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
His ' Life of Cowley ' has the appearance of a picture painted with 
Donne as a baclcground. The following is a &ir example of 
Johnson's opinion of Donne, expressed of him individually : 

' It was the same admirable critic [Johnson] who observes that, 
if Donne was "upon common subjects unnecessarily and unpoetic- 
ally subtle, yet where scholastic speculation can be properly 
admitted, his copiousness and acut«ness may justly be admired. " ' ^ 

Several times, in connection with the Metaphysical [?] School, 
Donne's verse is harshly criticised by Johnson. A representative 
expression is this : 

'The metaphysical poets were men of leamiug, and to show 
their learning was their whole endeavor; but, unluckily resolving 
to show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry they only wrote 
verses, and very oflen such verses, as stood the trial of the finger 
better than the ear ; for the modulation was bo imperfect, that 
they were only found to be verses by counting the syllables.' ^ 

'David Hume, Tk€ History t^ England, new ed., London, 1841, iv, 389, 390. 

NorUta (i, zxiv) quotes the criticiein of Donne, but not of Shakespeare and 
JonsoD, which is here given, because our Chapter II. is, in a manner, a compara- 
tive studf. 

■Qone, op. oil., ii, S42. 

• ' Life of Cowley,' Chalmen, Eng. PotU, rii, 12. 
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Elsewhere he says : ' Though the following lines of Donne on 
the last night of the year [' The twilight of two yea/re, cfc,'] have 
something in them too scholastick, they are not inel^ant.' ' 

Anderson (1795) : 

' All [Donne's] contemporaries are lavish in his praise. Preju- 
diced, perhaps, hy the style of writing which was then fashionable, 
they seem to have rated his perfonnances beyond their just valae. 
To the praise of wit and subtUty his title is unquestionable. In 
all his pieces be displays a prodi^ous richness of &ncy and 
elaborate tniauteness of description ; bnt his thoughts are seldom 
natural, obvious, or just, and much debased by the carelessness of 
his versification,' * 

Southey (1807) : 

' Donne could never have become a poet, unless Apollo taking 
his ears under his divine care, would have wrought as miraculous 
change in their external structure, as of old he wrought in the 
external of those of Midas. The power of versifying is a distinct 
talent, and a metrical ear has little more connexion with intellect 
than a musical one. Of this Donne is a sufficient example.' ^ 

Norton, citing the same volume and page, quotes the first 
sentence above, as follows : 

' Nothing indeed could have made Donne a poet, unless as great 
a change had been wrought in the structure of his ears as was 
wrought in the elongation of those of Midas.' * 

To which he replies, ' Surely it could only be the ears of Midaa 
himself that would not find music and poetry in, — 

" Little think' St thou, poor flower," 
(4&C quoting eight lines.) 

' And in The Bdie there is a metrical felicity which corresponds 
with the intimate poetic sentiment and gives perfect expression 
to it: 

' The Worki of Samad Joknam, a new ed. ; edited bj Arthur Murphy, London, 
1810, ii, 25. 

'Brtfu& Bwia, ed. by Robert Anderson, M. D,, London, 1795, iv, 4-5. 

'Spetimtne of the Later En^M Poets, ed. by Robert Soathey, London, 1807, 
i, iiiy. 'Norton, i, xzviii. 
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" When my grave is broke up again," ' 
(&c. quoting nine lines.) 

In Sonthey's awkward sentences his double purpose seems to be 
to ooiDpliment Donne's intellect, or talent, and to condemn the 
rhythm or metre of his verse. Be it remembered that Southey is 
extremely nice in his distinctions, as on page iii, ' I have said " it 
is c^ain that Chaucer wrote rhythmically rather than metri- 
cally, etc" ' 

Chahners (1810) : 

' Donne's numbers, if they may be so called, are certainly the 
most nigged and uncouth of any of our poets. He appears either 
to have had no ear, or to have been utterly regardless of harmony. 
Yet Spencer preceded him, and Drummond, the first polished 
versifer, was his contemporary ; but it must be allowed that before 
Drummond appeared, Donne had relinquished his pursuit of the 
Muses, nor wonld it be just to include the whole of his poetry 
under the general censyre which has been usually passed. Dr. 
Warton seems to think that if he had taken pains he might not 
have proved so inferior to his contemporaries ; but what induce- 
ment could he have to take pains, as he published nothing, and 
seems not desirous of public tame ? He was certainly not ignorant 
or uDskilled in the higher attributes of style, for he wrote el^antly 
in Latin, and displays coDsiderable taste in some of his smaller 
pieces and epigrams.' ^ 

Aikia(1811): 

' Donne is so rugged a versifier, that scarcely any of his pro- 
ductions are reducible to regular measure without some alteration. 
His language, also, is generally far from elegant or refined, and 
his thoughts are extremely strained and artificial. The forgoing 
piece \_The Message'], however, has not required much correction 
to entitle it to a distinguished place among ingenious songs,' * 

Aikin simply changes the strophic form from eight to six lines, 
probably to make it suit some song-scheme he had in mind. A 
skilful musician to whom the original and altered forms were 
recently submitted expressed a decided preference for the ori^nal. 



iChalmen, ETtslieh PoeU, Loudon, 1810, v, 124. 
'John Aikin, Vocal Poary, Boston, 1811, p. 231, note. 
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It is really amusing to see how eucceesfully Donne anticipated 
bis critics. One wonders if Dr. Aikin ever read these lines : 

Some man his voice and art to show, 
Doth set and sing my pain. 

The Triple Fool, 13-14. 

Campbell (1819): 

In a brief introduction (pp. 73-4) to three poems, and a part 
of another, which he presents as specimens of Donne's verse, 
Campbell ventures the oonrageous opinion, ' The life of Donne is 
more interesting than his poetry.' ' 

Sanford(1819): 

'Donne is considered as a great wit, a tolerable divine, and 
something of a poet. Poetry, indeed, in the highest sense of the 
word, we can almost say, he had aone ... Of Donne, it may be 
said, that he was more witty thau learned ; and more learned than 
poetical. ' ' 

Retroapedive Rexieie (viii, 31,-1823—) : 

' [Donne was] imbued with ... a mode of expression singularly 
terse, simple and condensed — an exquisite ear for the melody of 
versification — and a wit, admirable as well for its caustic severity 
as its playful quickness . . . ' 

On p. 51, the Review quotes Elegy XVII (' By oar first strange 
and fatal interview '), with the comment : 

' There is a solemn and sincere earnestness about it, which will 
cause it to be read with great interest, even by those who may not 
be capable of appreciating, in detail, the rich and pompous flow of 
the verse, and the fine harmony of its music ; the elegant simpli- 
city of the language ; and the extreme beauty of some of the 
thoughts and images.' 

De Quincy (1828) : 

'Few writere have shown a more extraordinary compass of 
powers than Donne ; for he combined, what no other man has 
ever done — ^the last sublimation of dialectical subtlety and address 

> Campbell, op. eH, iii, 73. 

■Sanford and Walsh, BrilUh PoOt, Philadelphia, 1819, iv, 137. 
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with the mOBt impassioned majesty. Massy diamonds compose 
the very substance of his poem on tiie Metempsychosis, thoughts 
and deacripdoDS which have the fervent and gloomy sublimity of 
Ezekiel or JEschylus, whilst a diamond-dust of rhetorical bril- 
liances is showered over the whole of his occasional verses and his 
prose. No criticism was ever more unhappy than that of Dr. 
Johnson, which denounces all this artificial display as so much 
perversion of taste. There cannot be a falser thought than this ; 
for, upon that principle, a whole class of compositions might be 
vicious, by conforming to ita ideal.' ' 

Jameson (1829) : 

' What is good [in Donnej is the result of truth, of passion, of 
a strong mind, and a brilliant wit : what is bad, is the effect of a 
most perverse taste, and a total want of harmony.' * 

This criticism follows a quotation of the first two lines of Cole- 
ridge's celebrated ' dromedary ' quatr^, which she misconstrues 
(for I can never believe it was meant in the nature of a harsh 
criticism), and which must have influenced her to some extent, for 
on pages 103-4-5, Elegy XVIL EUgy on his Mutreas is quoted, 
with this comment : 

' I would not have the heart of one who could read these lines, 
and think only on their m^ed style, and &ults of expression.' 

The further Mra. Jameson gets from Coleridge's lines, the 
tenderer she grows towards Donne: (p. 108) 'Among Donne's 
earlier poetry may be distinguished the following little song,' which 
has so much more harmony and elegance than his other pieces, 
that it is scarcely a specimen of his style. It was long popular, 
and I can remember when a child, hearing it sung to very beauti- 
ful music' 



"OpWhateley'sBIietoric'BtMheood'jJIfaj., Dec, 1828, voL ixiv, pp. 892-3, 
quoted by Grosart, li, xzxix, and refened to by GoaHe, i, 139. (One feature of 
DeQuincy'a criticum, vhich is not noticed by either Qrosait or Qoeee, will be 
presented in Chapter III.) 

' Mrs. Anna Hurphy Jtuneson : Memoirt of the Lonti of the Poeti, 2nd. ed. , Lon- 
don, 1831, voL ii, (pp. M-109 : 'Story of Dr. Donne vaA Hia Wife.'), p. 95. 
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Coleridge (1811-1834V 

Grosart (li. xxxviii) observes, 'Coleridge, (the Coleridge) has 
almost to superiative, marked out the greatness of Donne's 
thought. "After all," he says, in annotatiDg * Woman's Con- 
stacy,' " there is but one Donne. And now tell me yet wherein, 
in his own kind, he differs from the similar power in Shakespeare? 
Shakespeare was all men potentially, except Milton ; and they 
differ from him by negation, or privation, or both." ' 

Usually, however, Coleridge's remarks bear more directly upon 
the metre of Donne's verse. 

Gosse (i, 282) publishes for the first time Coleridge's note, 
written in l%ll,oa8ong: ('Sweetest love I do not go'), — 'This 
beanti^ and perfect poem proves by its title " Song" that aU 
Donue's Poems are equally metrical (misprints allowed for), tho' 
smoothness, that is to say, the metre necessitating the proper read- 
ing, be deemed appropriate to Songs ; but, in Poems where the 
Author Ainka, and expects the Eeader to do so, the sense must be 
understood in order to ascertain the metre.' 

A part of this opinion seems to have remained fixed in the 
mind of Coleridge ; 
A ' To read Dryden, Pope, ete., you need only count syllables ; ) 
but to read Donne you must measure tiine, and dis^ver the time 
of each word by the sense of the passion . . . PTn poems where \ 
the writer thinks, and expects the reader to dol^o, the sense must \ 
L be understood to nnderstend the metre.' ° ..-—J 

About another opinion, if opinion it may be called, Grosart 
(i, xi) raises a question. It is the following quatrain, usually 
quoted &om Coleridge, without initials, and with the statement 
that he wrote it in a (sometimes his) copy of Donne : 

' Coleridge (S. T. ) men^us Donne bo frequently that it would be difficult to 
fix the date of each utterance. Espedidl]' is this true trith reference to those HHS. 
Qot published till some yeara after his death. The date '1811-1834' is so put 
down, because the earliest recorded expression was written in 1811, and he seems 
to have continued to admire and to defend Donne up to the year of his death, 
1834. 

'NoUi TUologieal, <£&, 1853, pp. 249-60. Qooted t^ Norton, i, xxx. 
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' With Donne, whose muse on dromedary trots, 
Wreathe iron pokers into true love-knots ; 
Rhyme's sturdy cripple, fancy's maze and clue, 
Wit's foi^ and fire-blast, meaning's press and screw.' ' 

After speaking of Coleridge's ' somewhat paradoxical theory of 
Donne's measures and accentuations,' Grosart adds (i, xi) : ' By 
the way, the name of Coleridge reminds me that even well informed 
critics and literary authorities, e. g., Mrs. Jameson in her 'Loves 
of the Poets,' and Lieut. Col. Cunuingham in his edition of the 
Works of Ben Johnson, and others, continually quote the empty 
burlesque lines on Donne of Hartley Coleridge, as the Coleridge's, 
in the teeth of the hitter's abundant expressions of his lofly 
estimate and love for Donne as a poet.' 

It happens that Hartley Coleridge also highly esteemed Donne. 
We have already quoted his opinion, in discussing Dryden, that 
' Donne was an impassioned poet.' 

Grosart does not give his authority, and it seems clear that he 
is mistaken. But for the &ct that Cunningham quotes the full 
quatrain, as above, and Mrs. Jameson the first two lines of it, it 
might be supposed that Grosart has oonfiised father and son. 
Hartley Coleridge wrote : 

•[Don»e] 
Of stubborn thoughts a garland thought to twine ; 
To his fiiir maid brought cabalistic po^, 
And sung fair ditties of metempsychosis : 
Twists iron pokers into true love-knots. 
Coining hard words not found in polyglots." 

Aside from the more reasonable supposition that Hartley 
imitated his father, — borrowing one of the lines almost bodily, — 
instead of writing two sets of lines on the same subject, duplicat- 
ing one of his own lines, — the matter is settled definitely by 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, who was familiar with the hand-writing 

'Norton (i, xxri), quoting this, remarks, 'Even Coleridge, gitud te he wss 
with sensibilitj atid acute critical perceptions, does imperfect justice to its qoalitj 
[the quality of Donue'B veiBc] in his quatrain.' 

' W. Davenport Adams, Dielionary of Eagluh LUeralure, p. 203. 
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of both uncle and cousin, and who was the literary executor of bis 
uncle, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Accompanying ' Lecture X. Donne — Dante — Milton — Paradise 
Lost ' there is this editorial note : ' Nothing remaius of what was 
said on Donne in this lecture. Here, therefore, as in previous like 
instances, the gap is filled up with some notes written by Mr. 
Coleridge in a volume of Chalmers' Poets, beloi^ing to Mr. 
Gillman. The verses were added in pencil to the collection of 
commendatory lines." The editor publishes two sets of lines, 
designated as ' I ' and < II,' the former the quatrain in question, 
and with the note: 'No. I, is Mr. Cs.' 

Cunningham (1836) : 

' [Donne's] satires are pungent' and forcible, but exceedingly 
rugged and uncouth in their versification. . ■ [His sermons] 
abound in all kinds of learning, and contain many striking 
thoughts, but are exceedingly rough in stfle.' ' 

The Peimy Cyclopaedia (ix, 85-1837-) : 

' As a poet, Donne was one of those writ«rs whom Johnson 
has (to use Wordsworth's expression) "strai^ly" designated 
metaphysical poets : a more infelicitous expression could not have 
well been devised. 

' In the bic^raphy of Cowley, Johnson has committed an unin- 
tentional injustice towards Donne. By representing Cowley's 
faults as the faults of a school, he brings forward parallel passages 
from other authors coutaining like faults, and Donne is one of 
them. He has previously described the school as a set of cold 
unfeeling pedants, and hence the reader finding Donne's worst 

* Henry Nelson Coleridge, The LUerary Banaiju of Samuel Tat/lor OoUridgt, 
London, 1S36, i, 148. The same maj be found in Coleridge's Comi^de Work», ed. 
by Shedd, iv, 286-T. Campbell (Qlobe ed., p. 190) prints the qiutrain, with the 
date '?1818'. 

Query : May not Groeatt have had in mind Lamb's copy of Donne referred to 
by OoBse (ii, 336, note) in vhich Coleridge 'scribbled . . . some interesting notes 
in 1811', and which probably does not contain the quotation 7 Oosse says, 'This 
Talnable copy is now in the poeseseioa of Mr. W. H. Arnold, of New York.' 
There are several W. H. Arnolds now (1908) living in New York ; but none of 
them own, or ever owned, this copy of Donne. 

'George Oodfrey Cunningham, Litu of Emmenl and lUtulrvnu .K^^uAmcn, 
Glasgow, 1836, iii, 242. 
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lines cited in illnstration of that remark, may easily imf^oe that 
he never did any thing better, and set him down as a mere 
pedantic rhymer, 

' The feet is, that " quaint conceits " are only the deformities of 
Donne's poetical spirit : the man himself has a rich vein of poetry, 
which was rarely concealed even when most laboriously encum- 
bered, while some of his pieces, both for thot^ht and even [for?] 
melody, are absolutely gems. His fault, &r from being coldness, 
is too much erotic fervour : he allows his imagination to run loose 
into the most prurient expressions ; and in some of his amatory 
pieces, the conceit stands as a corrective to their excessive warmth. 
Hi a satires, though written in a measure inconceivably harsh, are , 
models of strength and energy. Their merits were discovered by 
Pope, who (to use his own odd phrase) translated them into 
English. . . 

' We beg to call the attention of the readers who study the] 
progress of their own language to one feet, and that is, that whilst I 
many of the pieces of Donne, written in lyric measures, are abso- ' 
lute music, what he has composed in the heroic measure is 
painAilly uncouth and barbarous. Thus, though the invention of 
heroic verses took place at an early period (it is attributed to 
Chaucer), we find that a language must be in a highly cultivated 
state before this kind of verse can be written in perfection.' 

Craik' considers only the last paragraph, above quoted, and 
widi this comment; 'Pope has given us a translation of [Donne's} 
four' Satires into modem language, which he calls The SaHrea of 
Dr. Donne Vermjied. Their harshness, as contrasted with ihe 
music of his lyrics, has also been referred to as proving that the ' 
English language, at the time when Donne wrote, had not been 
brought to a sufficiently advanced state for the writing of heroic 
verse in perfection. That this last notion is wholly unfounded, 
numerous examples sufficiently testily : not to speak of the blank 
verse of the dramatists, &e rhymed heroics of Shakespeare, ^ 

'Geo. L. Cnuk, A Oom^endiiym Buttny of Entfiuk Literature, &c., London, 
1871, p. 579. 

' A sii^ular slip : Pope d^armed only two o£ the Satiirea {11. and IV. ) ; and 
Donne is supposed to be the aathor of Beven. 
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Fleteher, of Johnsoo, of Spenser, and of other writers contempo- 
rary with and of earlier date than Donne, are, for the most part, 
as perfectly smooth and regular as any that have since been writ- 
ten ; at all events, whatever irregnlarify may be detected in them, 
if they be tested by Pope's narrow gamut, is clearly not to be 
imputed to any immaturity in the language. These writers 
evidently preferred and cultivated, deliberately and on principle, a 
wider compass, and freer and more varied flow of melody than 
Pope had a taste or an ear for. Nor can it be questioned, we 
think, that the peculiar construction of Donne's verse in his satires 
and many of his other* later poems was also adopted on choice 
and system.* 

Drake (1838): 

' A more refined age, however, and a more chastised taste, have 
... . very justly consigned his [Donne's] poetical labours to the shelf of 
• * ., / the philologer. A total want of harmony in versification, and a 
' total want of simplicity both in thought and expression are the 
vital defects of Donne. Wit he has in abundance, and even 
erudition, but they are miserably misplaced; and even his amatory 
pieces exhibit little else than cold conceits and metaphysical 
subtleties. . . ' * 

Alford (1839): 

' This labor of compression [laborious condensation of thought] 
on his [Donne's] part has tended to make his lines harsh and 
unpleasing ; and the corresponding effort required on the reader's 
part to follow him, renders most persons insensible to his real 
merits. That he had and could turn to account a fine musical ear 
is amply proved by some of ... his pieces.' ' 

Craik (1845) : 

* Herbert (Rev. George) was an intimate friend of Donne, and 
no doubt a great admirer of his poetry ; but his own has been to 
a great extent preserved from the imitation of Donne's peculiar 
style, into which it might in other circumstences have &llen, in 

' Saii)e» and other later poems ( 7). 

' Nathan Drake, ShoJcesptare & Big Tima, Pam, 1833, p. 298. 

■Henry AVord, Dr. X><mn^e Warki, LoodoD, 1839, i, xziiL 
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all probability by its having been composed with little effort or 
elaboratiou, and chiefly to relieve and amuse his own mind by the 
melodious expression of bis &Tonte &ncies and contemplations.' ' 
Landor (1846) : 

' Frost-bitten and lumbaginoos, when Donne, 
With verses gnarl'd and knotty, hobbled on, 
Thro' listening palaces did rhymeless South 
Pour sparkling waters &om his goldeu mouth.' 

SatirisU, 19-22. 
Farr(1847): 

[' Donne's] great offence appears to be harshness of versifica- 
tion ; but admitting that he is frequently rugged and sometimes 
obscure, this once favourite writer may nevertheless be pronounced 
to be a true and often delightful poet.' ' 
Cleveland (1862): 

'The " Retrospective Eeview," viii, 31, gives [Donne's] poetry 
higher praise than we think it deserves. . .' * 
Mrs. Thompson ' (1861) : 

' He became an admirable preacher, hut was more known as a 
poet than a divine ; yet of his poems it has been said : — 

" 'Twaa then plain Donne in honest vengeance rose, 
His wit harmonious, but his rhyme was prose." * 

■Oeo. L. Craik, Slutdiaof Oie mdory of lAterature, &e., London, 1S45; Seiiu 
n, IT, 17. 

'Edward Fur, &lMtP(Mfry. . . r^ On Rrign (f Jtmta At FiTtt,QwiAiiiiAge, 1847, 
p. xU. 

■ CharleB 0. Qeveland, A Oompenituni of En^iA LUmOnre, Philadelphia, 1852, 
p. ISe, not«. 

■MiH. K. B. Timm^mTi, Oddtraltd Frieadahipe, London, 1861, i, 306. ('Magda- 
len Herbert and Dr. Donne, ' pp. 297 fi. ) 

* His. ThompaoD gives no reference, but she is quoting Dr. John Brown's Eaan 
on &i(tn! ( Put m, 401-4 ) addreased to WiirbortoD : 

'Twas then plain Donne in honest veageanca rose, 
Hia wit refulgent, though hia rhTme was prose ; 
He midst an age of pons and pedants wrote 
With genuine sense, and Booian strength of thought. 
See DodileifiOoUeaion, iii, 335. 
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'Satire was Donne's forte; but as Dryden observed, his 
"thoughts were debased by his versification." ' 
. - Craik(1861): 

' On a superficial inspection, Donne's verses look like so many 
riddles. They seem to be written upon the principle of making 
the meaning as difficult to find out as possible, — of using all 
the resources of language, not to express thought but to con- 
ceal it. . . 

' But, rumiing through all this bewilderment, a deeper insight 
detects not only a vein of the most exuberant wit, but often the 
sunniest and most delicate fancy, and the truest and tenderest 
feeling. . . 

' Donne's later poetry, in addition to the same abunduice of 
origiuality'of thought, oflen running into a wildness and extrava- 
gance not so excusable here as in his erotic verses, is famous for 
the singular movement of the versification, which has been usually 
described as the extreme degree of the rugged and the tuneless. . . 

' His lines, though they will not suit the see-saw style of read- 
ing verse, — to which he probably intended that they should be 
invincibly impracticable, — are not without a deep and subtle music 
of their own, in which the cadences respond to the sentiment, when 
enunciated with a true feeling of all that they convey. Th^ are 
not smooth and luscious verses, certainly ; nor is it contended that 
the endeavor to raise them to bs vigorous and impressive a time 
as possible, by depriving them of all over-sweetness or liquidity, 
has not been carried too far ; but we cannot doubt that whatever 
harshness they have was designedly given to them, and wag con- 
ceived to infiise into them an essential part of their relish. 

' Here is one of Donne's Songs : — 

" Sweetest love, I do not go, ... " 

' Somewhat fantastic as this may be thought, it is surely, not- 
withstanding, full of feeling ; and nothing can be more delicate 
than ike execution. Nor is it possible that ihe writer of such 
verses can have wanted an ear for melody, however capriciously 
he may sometimes have experimented upon language, in the effort, 
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as we conceive, to bring a deei>er, more expressive music out of it 
than it would really yield.' ' 

Craik is quoted thus at length, here and elsewhere, because it 
seems that he has approached nearer to an understanding of 
Donne's principle of versification than any Englishman, — Coleridge 
alone excepted, — that has yet studied him. 

Taine(1864): 

' Plusieurs ont du talent n^aumoins, Quarles, Herbert, Hahiugton,^ 
surtout Donne, un satirique poignant, d'one erudite terrible, un 
puissant poSte d'une imagination precise et intense, et qui grande 
encore quelque chose de I'energie et du fr^missement de la premi&re 
inspiration. Mais il g&te tons oes dons de parti pris, et r^ussit, i. 
force de peine, ^ &briquer du galimatias.' * 

While this criticism, 'i^udUS terrible,' includes others, besides 
Donne, and seems pointed at his SaUres, it comes nearer to touch- 
ing on the mechanism of his verse than anything else said by 
Taine. 

Arnold (1867): 

'As a writer, the great popularity which he [Donne] enjoyed in 
his own day has long dnoe given way before the repulsive harsh- 
nesa and involved obscurity of his style.' * 

Macdonald(1868)»: 

'It is not surprising tliat, their author [Donne] being so inar- 
tistic with r^ard to their object, his verses themselves should be 
harsh and unmusical beyond the worst we would inu^ine fit to be 
called verse. He enjoys the unenviable distinction of having no 
rival in ru^edness of metrical movement and associated sounds. 

■Qeo. L. Cnik, A Oompendvnii Hitlorg 1^ Bng. lau, de., London, 1871, i, 597, 
580. (Cnik died in 1866. The preface to thie work beere the date, 1861, m 

' Babington. 

*E. Taine, ^tetoire de la LUUrabare Anglaite, Paris, 1903, onziSme Mition, i, 
302-3. 

•Tho*. Arnold, op. eU., p. 131. 

' George Macdonald, Eagiimd! a Antiphon, p. 116 ! Quoted b; Groaart, ii, xliii, 
from p. 116. (Qnwart refers indiBcriminatel; to 'Antiphon,' ii, xsxvi, and zlvii, 
and to ' Dr. Macdonald,' iizvii, and xxiiz. His page reference mair be correct. 
The onlj aToilable ropy here is an edition beating no date. The date as- 
signed for the criticism is that of the original ed. of the Antiphon in England. ) 
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This is clearly the result of indifference ; an indifference, however, 
which grows more strange to us when we find that he can wnte a 
lovely verse and even an exquisite stanza.' 

Grosart feils to note Macdonald's contradiction (p. 113) of the 
chai^ of ' indifference * cit«d above : ' Faulty as they are [Donne's 
Poems] . . . they are not the less the work of a great and earnest 

On Hymn to God, my God, m my ^kness, Macdonald com- 
ments (p 118): 'The three stanzas together [4, 5, 6] make us 
lovingly regret that Dr. Donne should have ridden his P^asus 
over quarry and housetop, instead of teaching hun his paces.' 

Quoting Holy Sormets, I., YIII., and X., Macdonald remarks 
(p. 121): 'Hhymed after the true Fetrarchian &shion, their 
rhythm is often a^ bad as it can be to be called rhythm at all. 
Yet these [three] are very fine.* 

Corser (1873) : 

' . , . Donne left English poetry worse than he found it. The 
Editor is free to confess, along with many others, that Donne as a 
writer of poetry is no fevorit« of his. When he considers the 
' pedantry, obscurity and metaphysical conceits introduced into his 
lighter poetry, the ru^ed discordant diction, and inharmonious 
versification of his Satires, and the dullness and utter want of 
sensibility in his El^es and religious Poems, as compared with 
the beauty, the tenderness and graceful simplicity of many of the 
writers, of his own age, he is immediately struck with the contrast 
they exhibit. . ." 

Grosart (1873, ii, xUv.) : 

'But after all, I fear it must be conceded that it is as Thinker 
and Imaginator, and Artist of ideas rather than words in verse, 
we have to assert Donne's incomparable genius. He has nothing 
of the " smoothness " of various contemporaries, and very little of 
the ever-changing music of the Poet of "all time." Nevertheless, 
the various-readings and perpetual fluctuation of text in the MSS. 
lift np a united protest i^ainst any such charge as that of " indiffer- 

'ThomsB CorBer, Oolieetanea Angh-Pottka, 1873, Part V, p. 223. {Chatham 
SoeUly PabHcaiioni, voL zcL ) 
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ence." He mast have worked laboriously, even in his versification. 
What satisfied Ben Jonson ought to be sympathetically studied by 
us . . . (p. xlv). On reading the verse Letters, and M^ies^ 
and Funeral Elsies, and the class entitled " Lyrical," there reach 
[reaches?] my ear occasionally Shakespeareao melody, and now 
and again as I study I am conscious of an iudefinable something 
suggestive of Shakespeare.' 

Lightfoot (1877) : 

' [Donne's] versatility is a constant theme of admiration with 
tiiose who knew him. At the age of twenty he wrote poems 
which his contemporaries regarded as masterpieces. His fame as 
a poet was greater in his own age than it has ever been since. 
During the last century, which had no toleration for subtle con- 
ceits .and rugged rhythms, it was unduly depreciated ; but now 
again it has emei^ed from its eclipse. No quaintness of conception 
and no recklessness of style and no harshness of metre can hide 
the true poetic genius which flashes out from his nobler pieces.' ' 

Kempe(1877): 

'The tenderness, the fervour and the poetry of Donne . . . 
reconcile ... us to his fancies, extravigances and affectations. . .' ^ 

Adams (1877):* 

' The Funeral Elegies exhibit all Dr. Donne's subtlety of 
thought and ruggedness of versification, and many passages have 
a sonorous dignity, like the prose of Sacon or Sir Thomas Brown.' 

On page 203 Adams quotes Hazlitt as having said, ' Of Donne 
I know nothing but some beautifid verses to his wife, dissuading 
her from accompanying him on his travels abroad, and some 
quaint riddles, in verse, which the sphinx could not unraveL' 

Browning (1878) : 

'Joseph Barber lightioot,BMUmctdEsaaya, London, 1S95, pp. 244-6. 'Donne, 
the Poet-Preacher,' pp. 221-245. (This is one of a coune of lecture on 'The 
CSaaaic Preachers of the English Church,' delivered at St. James Church, West- 
mimter, in 1887. ) 

'LJghtfoot's Lectures, The Ola»m Preaehen of the Englith Otuireh, with Intro- 
dnction by J. Edward Eempe, London, 1877, p. zix. 

'W. Davenport Adama, DintionaTy of English LiieratyiTe (no date), p. 263. 
(AUibonee^Tes '1877.') 
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H^g greater now and to de-drvc-U-on 

Nearer. Attend the solemn words I quote 

O Paul I There's no pause at per-fee-ti-on. 

Thus kuolls thy knell the Doctor's brooz^ thrtnt ! 

Greatness a period hath, no sk^4i-on! 

Better and truer verse none ever wrote 

(Despite the antique outstretched a-i-on) 

Than thou, revered and magisterial Dcmne. 

The Ttoo Poets of Oromc, cxiv. 

f'he modem appreciation of Donne seems to begin with Robert 
ming, who met with the poems when he was still a boy (about 
), and was greatly influenced by Ihem. He put the Mandrake 
to music. H^ quoted and praised the Dean so constantly in 
years that Miss Barrett noticed it early in their acquaintance ; 
ir Donne," she says on several occasions.* ' 
Minto (1880) : 

'The terrible crudeness and power which some critics have 
seen in [Donne's] satires is not a churlish crudeness ; it is nothing 
but the boisterous extrav^ance of youth, the delight of a fresh 
untamed intellect in its own strength. . . 

' If we take talent to be the power of adroitly manipulating 
common materials into common forme, no man had less of it than 
Donne. He had an invincible repugnance to the commonplace. 
Everything is bis own, alike the thought and the instrument by 
which it is expressed. He is no man's debtor. He digs his own 
ore, and uses it according to his own fency.' ' 
Hales (1880) : 

' For the most part we look on [Donne's work] with amaze- 
ment, rather than with pleasure. It reminds us rather of a 
"pyrotechnic display", with its unexpected flashes and explo- 
sions, than of a sure and constant light. . . We weary of such 
unmitigated cleverness — such ceaseless straining after novelty 
and surprise. We long for something simply said. 

> GoHU, ii, 353. 

■William Minlo, ' Joho Donae,' The SindeaUh GaUurs EevUa, vol. vii (1S80, 
pp. 846-863) , pp. 853 and 862. 
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' His natural gifts were certainly great. He possesses a real 
enei^ and fervour. He loved, and he suffered much, and he 
writes with a passion which is perceptible through all his 
artificialities. . . 

' Two of his Satires (II. and IV.) were reproduced — " versi- 
fied " — ^in the last century by Pope, acting on the soggestion of 
Dryden; No. III. was similarly treated by Pamell. In these 
versions, along with the roughness of the metre, disappears much 
of the general vigour ; and it should be remembered that the 
metrical roaghuess was no result of incapacity, but was designed. 
Thus the charge of metrical uncouthness so often brought against 
Donne on the ground of his satires is altogether mistaken. How 
fluently and smoothly he could write if he pleased, is attested 
over and over again by his lyrical pieces.' ' 

Schipper (1888) : 

' So correct lud wohllautend im Ganzen der funAaktige, gereimte 
Vers der zuletzt genannten, hervorragenden Diobter [Shakspere] 
gebaut ist, so incorrect and holperig ist in der Regel derjenige 
John Bonnes, wahrend seine zum Theil id kiirzeren Versarten 
gesohriebenen, strophisohen Dichtungen meistens eicen fiiessende- 
ren Rythmus haben.' ' 

Schipper's service to the student of English poetry, in tabulating 
and illustrating the strophic ibrms of verse, is not to be under- 
valued ; bnt he is inconsistent in his views concerning the availa- 
bility for ictus of syllables bearing secondary accent. He also 
goes astray in allowing inversions, other than initial and caesural, 
in a heroic line. 

Swinburne (1889) : 

' That chance is the ruler of the world I should be sorry to 
believe and reluctant to affirm ; but it would be difficult for any 
competent and careful student to maintain that chance is not the 
ruler of letters. Gray's odes are still, I suppose, familiar to 

' Tke Engluh Pod», ed. bj ThonUB Homphie^ Ward, London and New York, 
1880. (IntroductioD to Donne, pp. 55S-60, bj John W. Hales), p. 560. 

■Jakob Bchipper, Sea eagUxke Metrik, Bonn, 1883, ii, 204. (Oiveu in Troat's 
Bibliogtaph; as ' EngliBche Metrilc,') 
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thouBaDde who know nothing of Donne's Anniversaries; and 
Bacon's Essays are conventionally if not actually femiliar to 
thousands who know nothing of Ben Jonson's Discoveries. And 
yet it is certain that in fervour of inspiration, in depth and force 
and glow of thought and emotion and expression, Donne's vereea 
are as &r above Gray's as Jonson's notes or observations on men 
and morals ... are superior to Bacon's in truth of insight . . . 
and in concision of Eloquence.' ' 

CoUier (1890) : 

'Beneath the artificial incrnstations which characterize this 
school [Metaphysical], Donne displays a fine poetic feeling. He 
is also noted in our literary history as the first writer of satire in 
rhyming couplets.' * 

Chambers (1895): 

'One does not like the expression, " a school of poetry ; " but it 
is difficult to dissociate the tendencies or tempers in question from 
the influence of two representative and dominant personalities, 
(ihose of Spenser the musical, and of Donne the imaginative. On 
the one hand there is a body of poetry, transparent, sensuous, 
melodious, dealing with all the fresh and simple elements of life, 
fond of the picture and the story, rejoicing in love and youth, in 
the morning and the spring ; on the other a more complex note, a 
deeper thrill of passion, an affectation for the sombre, the obscure, 
the intricate, alike in rhythm and in thought. . . Certainly Spen- 
ser and Donne are the typical exponents of their respective 
groups ; certainly the personal influence of either would be hard to 
overestimate ; certainly the poetry of melody began earlier than 
the poetry of imagiuatioa ; . . . still to the last they appear side 
by side, often directing in this mood and in that the harmonies of 
the same pen.' ^ 

Dowdeu (1895) : 



^A Study (^ Ben Jaiaon, New York, 1889, p, 129. 

'William Flanda Collier, A HiOory <^ Eiufiuk LUeratarem aSerieg of BiogrojA- 
ie4 Sketeheg, London, 1890, p. 168. 

*Eaglidi Patlorali, selected and with an Introduction bj Edmund K. QuunbeiB, 
London, 1895,' pp. xxvii, zviii. ( Warwick Library. ) 
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' Touclies of diatnatic power are rare in DoDne, whose genius 
was lyrical and meditative, not that of a dramatist. , . 

' The meter of The Extaaie is the same as that of The Angel in 
the House, and the manner in which meaning and metre move 
together closely resemhles that of Mr. Patmore's Preludes.' ' 

The Exlasie is a- four-accent strophic poem, and as this is the 
only statement, on the metrical aspect of Donne's verse, in 
Dowden's delightful chapter on Donne, it is quoted in -the hope of 
provoking him to a fuller expression. It may be said, however, 
that this poem, smooth-flowing as it may be regarded, is charac- 
teristic of Donne- 
Norton* (1895): 

' I do not impugn Ben Jonson's opinion that Donne deserved 
hanging for not keeping of accent. His sins in this respect are, 
indeed, unpardonable and unaccountable. He puts accent where 
he likes, forcing it from one syllable to another as if it had no 
settled plaoe of its own.* Some of the transpositions are astound- 
ing, as, for instance : 

" Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with tears." 

" As fresh and sweet' there apparels be, as be 
The fields they sold to buy them. . . " 

" At their best 

Sweetness and wit, they're but mummy poasesst." 

ijreu StaHa in Litaraba-e, pp. 103, 114. (This may also be found \a The 
FortnighSy Bevieu, vol. zlvii, no. 3, pp. 791-80S; Liadti Living Age, vol. 
dzzxvi, pp. 195-205 ; and in the Edectic MagaxiiK, vol. cxt, pp. 234-244.) 

' Orolier Clnb, ed. i, xxix. 

'Ten yexK later {Donnas Love Paenu, p. rii.) FrofeaHor Norton practicallj 
repeals this opinion, indnding Jonson's dictum, and with the important addihxi : 
' . . . Some of the faults of rhythm attributed to him are due to the reader rather 
than to the poet.' 

Since the Grolier Club edition was prepared, Professor Norton has obtained 
three contemponiry manuscript collections of Domie's poems, which, though fall 
of errors themselves, afford correction of some errors in the printed texts. (See 
his account of them in Harvard £htdt«s and Sbltt on Philology and Literaturt, vol. 
V, 1897.) 
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Norton seems to Imve become recoDciled to the accent on the 
first syllable of ' surrounded,' aa he gives a note of explanations 
(p. 81, The Love Poems of John Dorme, 1906), justifying the 
author in so using the word. A discussion of this troublesome 
line must be postponed to Chapters II. and III. 

Concerning the second example, it is a pity that Professor Nor- 
ton did not observe that this line should be scanned : 

Aa fresh and sweet their apparels be, as be 
The fieldls they sold to buy them. 

Since Chaucer said 'moneye;' Wyatt, 'beauty;' Kyd, 'Coun- 
trey;' Herrick, 'rosemary;' Shakespeare, 'nobody;' and Milton, 
'lady' (See our chapter II.), why object to Donne's saying 
' mummy ? 

Saintsbury (1896) : 

' It was the opinion of the late seventeenth and of the whole of 
the eighteenth century that Donne, though a clever man, had no 
ear. Chalmers, a very industrious student, and not such a bad 
critic, says so in so many words ; Johnson undoubtedly thought 
so ; Pope demonstrated his belief by his fresh " tagging " of the 
Satires. They all to some extent no doubt really believed what 
they said ; their ears had fallen deaf to that particular concord. 
But they all also no doubt founded their belief to a certain extent 
on certain words of Dryden's which did not exactly import or 
comport what Mr. Pope and the rest took them to mean. Dryden 
had the knack, a knack of great value to a critic, but sometimes 
productive of sore mi^;uiding to a critic's readers — of adjusting 
his comments solely to one point of view, to a single scheme in 
metric and other things. Now, from the point of view of the 
scheme which both his authority and his example made popular, 
Donne was rather formless. But nearly all the eighteenth-century 
critics and criticasters concentrated their attention on the Satires ; 
and in the Satires Donne certainly takes singular liberties no 
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matter what scheme be preferred. . . The opening stanzas 
especially [of 'Jeremiah'] have a fine melancholy clang not 
unknown, I think, as a model to Mr. Swinburne. . . Bat if 
Donne cannot receive the praise due to the accomplished poetical 
artist, he has that not perhaps higher hut certainly rarer, of the 
inspired poetical creator.' ' 

Jessopp (1897) : 

' I have never been able to feel much enthusiasm for Donne as 
a poet ; and it is as a poet that Donne's feme has chiefiy come 
down to us. Who was I that I should undertake to deal with the 
life of the man whose poetry I had not the power of appreciating 
at its worth ? There must be some deficiency, some obliquity in 
my own mind. . . There is no man in England who has wiitten 
so exquisitely on Donne as he [Edmund Crosse] or shown such 
subtle sympathy with his poetic genius.' ' 

Mo8her(1897): 

• There is an inspired breath of the Renaissance in [Donne's] 
verse, flashes of supreme insight as in the world of tn^c art 
Webster only knew ; single lines of beauty unsurpassed discover- 
able in this man's work and nowhere else.' ' 

Carpenter (1897): 

' Donne's poetry, it cannot he denied, is denuded of most of the 
habits and ornaments which up till then had been conmdered 
de rigxumr for polite verse.' * 

This quotation does not fully express Carpenter's view ; and it 
may be doubted if he is considering, at this point, the matter of 
accent. A careful reading of his thoughtful and skillfully- 
executed IntroduotioQ brings one ia close touch with Donne's 
metaphysics and conceits. 

The Academy {\%%1): 

'The typical modem, who wants to he and let the plums of 
poetry &11 into his mouth, had better hold aloof from Donne . . . 

1 Chambers, i, lix-xz, xzvii, xzxiii. 

'AagostUB Jeeaopp, John Dimnt, Boston and New York, 1897, p. viii. 
>Thos. B. Mosber, Tht Bibdot, Portland, Me., toI. iii, no. 4, (April, 1897) 
p. 106. 

*Eng. Zyr. Poetry, lyi. 
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read liim, read all he wrote, for he is a mine of rough but price- 
lees ore." 
^ Alden(1899): 

' The measure [of the Satires] is characterized by approximation 
to the common speech of conversation ; it is this that throws both 
syllable counting and observance of regular accent into the back- 
ground. . . The style is like the metre : ru^ed, free and 
conversational in construction, and yet extremely compact, almost 
always vigorous, occasionally obscure either through conciseness 
or Latinized construction. It is marked by the curiously concrete 
vocabulary, the intellectual mood and the outflashing insight 
(often cynical in tone) which Diark the body of the early poetry of 
the author. Quite naturally, it shows the elements of cynicism, 
coarseness, and dramatic interpretation, to a greater degree than 

} other poems.' ' 

Furst' (1899) : 

' It must be acknowledged that Donne's verses, on superficial 
reading seem like riddles made to conceal the thought instead of 
expressing it ; but it is none the less true that a more careful 
study will always show wit, &ncy, tenderness and deep feeling. 
Although his lines will not allow themselves to be read in the 
liquid way which modem criticism insists upon for model verse, 
they have, in compensatioD, a deep and subtle music which adds 
true feeling to the thought, and a dignity and movement which, 
like that of Milton's verse, does much to replace the wanting 



Gosse (1899) : 

' In his own words, Dr. Jessopp " has never been able to feel 
much enthusiasm for Donne as a poet," whereas to me, even to 

'Vol. lii, p. 475. 
-^w 'Baymond Ifaixionald Alden, Tkt BUe of Formal Satire hi EagUmd, EU., 
fhiladelphiti, 1899, p. 83. 

'A Group <^ Old Authors, p. 15. (The first chapter: 'A OeDtleman of King 
' Jamee' Da; : I>r. Joho Donne,' appeared originally in The Oititen, Philadelphia, 
[ September, 1896.) 

Y 'By reference U) the quotation from Craik (pp. 36, 37) it will be oheeired that 
Font agrees with and puaphiasea him. 
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his last seraphical hour in hia bedchamber at St. Paul's, Donne is 
qnintessentially a poet.' ' ^ 

For a more particular view of Giosse on Donne's verse, we go 
back to 1894;' 'The terms "insular," "unintelligible," and 
" viciously rugged," are commonly used in describing Donne's 
Poetry, and it seems even to be supposed by some critics that 
Donne did not know how to scan. This last supposition may be 
rejected at once ; what there was to know about poetry was known 
to Donne. But it seems certain that he intentionally introduced a 
revolution into English versification. It \raa doubtless as a rebel- 
lion against the smooth and somewhat nerveless iambic flow of 
Spenser and the earliest contemporaries of Shakespeare that Donne 
invented his violent mode of breaking up the line into quick and 
slow beats. The best critic of his own generation, Ben Jonson, 
hated the iunovatioD, and told Drummond " that Donne, for not 
keeping of accent, deserved hanging." It is difficult to stem a 
current of censure which has set without intermission since the 
very days of Donne itself, but I may be permitted to point out 
what I iomgine was the poet's own view of the matter. -/j 

'He found, as I have said, the verse of his youth, say 1590, ' 
exceedingly mellifluous, sinuous, and inclining to flaccidi^. A 
five-syllable iambic line of Spenser or of Daniel trots along with 
the gentlest amble of inevitable shorts and longs. It seems to 
have vexed the ear of Donne by its tendency to feebleness, and it 
doubtless appeared to him that the very gifted writers who 
immediately preceded bim had carried the softness of it as &r as it 
would go. He desired new and more varied effects. . . The 
iambic rhymed line of Donne has audacities such as are permitted 
to his blank verse by Milton, and although the felicities are rare 
in the older poet, instead of being almost incessant, as in the 
latter, Donne at bis best is not less melodious than Milton. When 
he writes — 



'Edmand GiMse, The Lite aitd LetUrs <^ John Domte, (2 vols.) London, 1890, 

■ The Jaeobtan Poets, New York, ISM, PP- 61-64. Partially reproduced in 
TkeL^eand LtUen, of John Dome, (1889), ii, 334-6. 
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Blasted with sighs, and smrounded with tears, 

we must not dismiss this as not being iambic verse at all, oor — 
much less — attempt to read it — 

Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with tears, 

but recognize in it the poet's attempt to identify the beat of his 
verse with his bewildered and dejected condition, reading it some- 
what in this notation : — 

Blasted I with sighs || and surrounded | with tears. 

The violence of Donne's transpogJiiqD of a^nt is most curiously 
to be observed in his earliest satires, and in some of his later 
poems is almost entirely absent. Doubtless his theory became 
modified wit^ advancing years. No poet is more difficult to read 
aloud. Such a passage as the following may excusably defy 
a novice : — 

No token of worth but ' Queen's man,' and fine 

Living, barrels of beef, and flagons of wine, 

I shook like a spied spy. Preachers, which are ^ 

Seas of wits and arts, you can then dare 

Drown the sins of this place, for, for me. 

Which am bat a scant brook, it enough shall be 

To wash the stains away. 

But tread the five-foot verse not as a fixed and unalterable 
sequence of cadencies, but as a norm around which a musician 
weaves his variations, and the riddle is soon read — 

No token | of worth | but Queen's | man | and fine 
Living I l^rrels of | beef and [ flaggons of | wine. 
I shook I like a spied | spy. | Preachers | which are 
Seas I of wit | and arts, | you can then | dare 
Drown | the sins | of this place, | for, | for me. 
Which am { but a scant | brook, | it enough | shall be 
To wash I the stains | away.' 

Concerning the line, 
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Blasted with eigbs, and surrounded with tears. 

we shall speak later, 

Disr^arding the variant of 1633, Gosse follows 1669, in 
which one of the lines has an extra syllable. Two of the lines 
lack a syllable. Thus we see out of six and a half lines selected 
by him to illustrate a theory, three of the lines are crippled — and 
Donne did not write lame verse. 

His example is taken from Satire XV. and oomprises lines 236 
to tiie period in 241. According to the ed. of 1663, 236, reads, 
Living, barrels of beef, flagons of wine, 

James Russell Lowell, in the Grolier Club edition of Donne, 
suggests as a reading for 238 and 239, 

Seas of [all] wits and arts, you can then dare 
Drown the sins of this place, for [as] for me. 

I accept Lowell's emendation of line 238, but sa^;est for the 
next line. 

Drown the sins of this place, [yet] for, for me. 

While it may be a half-way anticipation of the theory which is 
to be advanced, fully discussed, and illustrated in subsequent p(^:es, 
I will now say paleontol(^cal1y : I cannot, irom a given bone, 
construct Donne's animal ; but given the animal, with a missing 
or dislocated bone, I find no trouble in supplying or articulating 
that bone. 

Since we shall have t« come back to these lines, we may leave 
them for the present. 

Gosse continues (p. 64) : 

' The poetry of Donne possesses in no small d^ree that " un- 
usual and indefinable witchery " which Dr. Jessopp has noted as 
characteristic of the man himself. But our enjoyment of it is 
marred by the violence of the writer, by his want of what seems to 
us to be good taste, and by a quality which has been overlooked by 
those who have written about him, but which seems to provide the 
key to the mystery of his position. Donne was, I would venture 
to suggest, by &)< the most mpd^rp and contemporaneous of the 
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writers of his time. He rejected all the classical togs and imagery 
of the EHzahethaDS, he borrowed nothiiig from French or Italian 
tradition. He arrived at an access of actuality in style, and it 
vas because he struck them as so novel and so completely in 
tondi with his own age that his immediate coevals were bo much 
fitsoinated with him.' 

The Church Quarterly Review (1900) : 

' [Our readers] will find much upon Donne's poetry which will 
enable them to understand the unique marks of his genius.' 

The It&n^B personal opinion of Donne, as a poet, is possibly 
expressed in a subsequent statement, beginning : ' The husband, 
or as Mr. Grosse will call him " the poet," etc.' ' 

Stephen. (1900): 

' Mr. Gosse, in the " Life " which has just appeared, professes 
his belief that Donne contains the quintessence of poetry; but 
even Dr. Jesaopp — an enthusiastic admirer of the prose — honestly 
confesses that the poems are not to his taste. I may, therefore, 
take courage to confess that I too find them rather undigestible. 
They contain, I do not doubt, the true spirit ; but I rarely get to 
the end, even of the shortest, without being repelled by some 
strange discord in form or in substance which sets my teeth on 
edge. Yet I am as much attracted as I am repelled. The man 
himself excites my curiosity.' * 

The Aoademtf (1900) : 

■Metaphysical, ni^ed, and obscure, dowered with a maeaire 
imf^:ination and a white heat of passion, he [Donue] was an 
entirely new note in a literature dominated, outside the drama, 
by the distant influence of Spenser.' ' 

Sanders (1900): 

'The want of the Art-Spirit which is conspicuons in his 



'Vol L (' John Donne,' pp. 91-106), pp. 98-9. 

' Leslie Stephen, The NaiionaJ Beeitu, voL xsxiv, ( ' John Donne,' pp. 69K- 
618), p. 695. The Orolier Club edition of Donne'a poems, ed. bj C E. Norton, 
J895, is dated in this uticle, b^ tjpi^npical enoi, 1795, 

•Vol, Ii|t., p. 608, 
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[Donne's] life, is perhaps one of the causes why his poems are so 
nnequal and so &11 of )rr^;ularities, and eccentricities and absurdi- 
ties. . . Some of his poems are conspicuously beantifiil and well 
wrought throughout ; others and these the majority, have their 
completeness spoilt by carelessness or wilM eccentricity.' ' 

Chadwick (1900) : 

'That Donne could be so undramatic in a period of intense 
dramatic realization, that be could be so rot^h in a period of 
"suggared sonnets" and mellifluous verse, is eloquent of his stiff- 
necked individuality. . . 

' How daintily this ponderous elephant could dance is shown by 
the "Song" ['Sweetest love I do not go.'] he wrote when he 
was going over to Paris in 1612.' ' 

lUchter (1902) : 

'Dass Donne in den Satiren und den iunftaktigen Gedichten 
der Jugeud das Metrum wirklich absichtlich vemachlassigte, ist 
wohl als sicher anzunehmen, und die Meinui^ mancher Kritiker, 
er babe eben nicht beasere Verse machen konnen, mag von vom- 
herein abgewiesen werden.' ' 

This is one of the most rational statements in Ricbter's article, 
and it is selected in an attempt to do him justice. Should Donne 
ever be forgotten, as Jonson said, 'for not being understood' the 
seat of Chief Misunderstander should be reserved for our friend 
ofElbogen. 

The primary purpose of Ricbter's study is to prove, both by 
intenal evidence and changes in the style or structural form of 
Donne's poems, that his life or poetry may be divided into three 
distinct periods. This suggestion had been made, six years before, 
by Saintsbury ; * but Richter was evidently not aware of the exist- 
ence of this edition of tlie poems, for he makes no reference to it 

>H. M. Sandets, Tempk Bar, vol. cssi ('John Donne,' pp. 614-62S,) pp. 
622-23. 

■JohD White Cbidwiok, 'John Donne Poet end Pr«w±er,' in The Sac World; 
A Quarterly Bevim <^ Religion, Elhia, Thedogy. VqI, )x., qq. 43, (March, ISOO) 
Boston, pp. 35 and 41. 

■ ' thier den Vers bed Dr. ^ohn poniie,' p. 418, 

tgijMBbWB, i, xix. 
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and falls into grave errors from which such a knowledge would 
have saved him. 

In the twenty-five pages tliere are a few more than ninety typo- 
graphical and other errors, many of which can but be attributed 
to lack of care on the part of the author, and to hie slight 
acquaintance with the English language, and with Donne. 

As illustrations of carelessness : (p. 403), we find twenty-seven 
examples of slurring under the heading " many a ; " this combina- 
tion occurs in only two of the examples, in the first of which the 
< a ' is omitted ; the second is given just as it appears in Qrosart, 
from which it is taken, but makes no sense, besides being un- 
giammatical : ' 

But as oft alchemists doe coyners proue, 
Soe manie a selfe-despiseinge gett self-loue. 

The Oroaa, 37, 38, 

No variants are given in Grosart, or Chambers, but the latter 
very sensibly corrects the line : 

So may a self-despising get self-love. 

If Richter is redeemed from this error, because he followed his 
text, it remains that he made an unfortunate selection of an 
example. 

On p^e 404, near the foot, he gives the -ion of ' reli^on ' as 
'eimUbiff,' and on page 406, near the top, he gives the same 
syllable of the same word, in the same line and poem as ' ztodsUbiff.' 

As illustrations of ignorance of English : On p. 400 we find 
this example of ' Fehlende Smkwng im, Iimem' accented as here : 

He saith, "Sur." 



Of course the line should be scanned 



Sofirc II, 61. 



He saxih, " Sir." 



On pp. 405-6 there are forty-six examples of 'voUgemessene 
Partieipformen,' tliirty-five of which are marked for accent by 
Qrosart (twelve of the thirty-five also required by rime), — Richter 
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follows him odcI is right. In these forty-six examples Grosart 
makes three mistakes, — Kichter follows him and is wrong. In 
the remaining eight Kichter has no guide and makes six mistakes. 

On page 405 we find 'theater/ 'bumble,' 'chronicles,' and 
' kuoweth ' offered in illustrations of ' Zerdehnung.' 

On p^e 410, as an example of 'schwebende Betonnng im 
Reime ' is given ' rely mit awry.' 

As to ignorance of Donne, we find (pp. 394-5) under the head 
of ' Taktumstellung * this statement, ' Ganz vereinzdt aber kommt 
diese Freiheit in einigen von Donne's letzteu Dichtungen vor, so 
in der 10. El^e The Aubimnal, in A Hymn to Ood the FaiKer 
und in Lameatfor hU wife.' 

As Kichter had not seen the Chambers ed, of Donne, it would 
hardly be just to chai^ him with not knowing that this El^y 
was written in what be would call Donne's first period ; and that 
Lament for fUs Wife was written by William Browne (See C^uun- 
bers i, 238-9 and ii, 304-5), leaving only one of the two poems 
I^ Donne in the third period ; but it does play havoc 
with his theory. He might as well have said. Because Jonah 
was three nights in the whale's belly, and because Daniel 
was cost into a den of three lions, it is evident that the life and 
poetry of Donne should be divided into three periods. 

An effort is made (pp. 414ff.) to refute tlie claim of Gosse,that 
Donne attempted an innovation in verse. To this end a nnmher 
of conventional expressions in Donne's lines are quoted, but every- 
thing that the poet said favorable to his work is overlooked, 
reminding us again that ' the traveler sees what he looks for,' 

Coarthope(1903): 

' Nor can [Donne] be reckoned among the poets who, by their 
sense of harmony and proportion, have helped to carry forward 
the refinement of our language from one social stage to another.' * 

Troet (1904) ; 

As the title of Trosf s dissertation indicates, he is not concerned 
with the word accent, or scansion of Donne's verse.* His chapter 

■ W. J. Conrthope, SRilory of Ea$lM Foelry, LondcHi, 1903, iii, 168. 
'StibSge mr Kmtitius dei &il* von John Donne, Ac 
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and paragrapti subjects oompriae : ' Donn^a Motive vmd ikre VariOf 
lion; ' ' Der Stil. im oUgemNnen ; ' ' Worler ; ' ' WortxpUle ; ' 
'5^ze;' ' Bedefigurea' {OoQ.<xi\s) ; ' BUder ;' 'PeraonifikatUmen ;' 
'Vergleiche;' 'Klimax;' 'Oxymoron;' ' Epmtme;' and 'ASU- 
(Tation.' 

While Trost's study is not exhaustive, it is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature on Donne. The only blunder to which 
attention need be called, occurs on p. 3 : 

'Rudolf Eichter, (1902) hat in seiner Abhandlung uber den 
Vers bei Donne die Diohtungen desselb^ in drei grosse Abschnitte 
zerl^. . . Ich hatte dieselbe Dreiteilung wie Bicbter dui^efubrt 
ehe mir der betrefTende Band zur Einsicht vorlag ; icb glaube 
mich daher umsomehr berechtigt, diese ' Gruppierung beizabe- 
halten.' 

Unlike Eichter, Trost saw and quoted from Chambers, but 
overlooked Saintsbury's (Introduction, pp. xviii-xix, vol. i.) three- 
period sn^estion made in 1896. Furthermore, he weakens his 
own investigation by endorsing a theory that has no foundation. 

Gwynne(1904): 

' ' No one disputes the supreme excellence of his [Browning's] 
work at its best, as for instance in Men and Women; but, on the 
other hand, no one denies the vices of style which make his 
principal work. The Ring and the Book, so difficult of reading. 
He may vanish from general view, as Donne, a man of very 
similar qualities and defects has vanished, or as Cowley vanished 
half a century later.' 

While this does not concern Donne's metre, it is interesting to 
notice how persistently he lives in the &ce of the evil prophecies 
of ' The Tribe of Ben.' 

Wendell (1904) : 

'Spenser frankly set forth in English poetry the influence of 
classical Italian. Jonson sturdily expounded and practiced the 
permanent poetic principles of the enduring classics of antiquity. 
Donne wrote with utter disr^ard of both these influences ; and, 
although he was manifestly influeuced by the decadent ingenuities 

I Stephen Oirjime, TU Miatera of Engtiah LUeitOure, New York, 1904, p. 400. 
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which had become fashionable in Italy and Spain, his English 
manner was, almost rudely his own. . . 

' To us . . . [Donne's poems] cannot have the sort of surprising 
quality which, in their own day attracted instant attention. So 
&r as I can discover, their approach to popularity came not so 
much Irom their aggressive peculiarity of form as from the &ct 
that, in contrast to the literature about them, they must have 
appeared amazingly veracious. The lack of conventional grace, 
when other men were so apt to he conventionally graceful, makes 
them seem astonishingly genuine : they seem to express not &ncy, 
but &ct, and in a temper very like that of the art which modem 
cant calls realistic. . . 

' His obscurity is not a matter of languf^ ; his vocabulary is 
almost as pure as Jonson's own. The difficulties of him spring | 
rather from the pervasive intensity, which strives, deliberately or 
instinctively, to chaj^_hia,lintt8-mth a bea v ier burden of thought 
aiid feeling than any lines could unbendingjy..carry. Accord- 
ingly beseems, ogee IbraUi te discbin tie oddtries into whki the 
lines distort tlimselyes under the strain. . . 

'For not keeping of accent, no doubt Donne deserved hanging; 
but he oould plead in confession and avoidance this intensity 
which was all his own, . .' ' 

Citing examples of beauty (p. 125) Wendell seems to apologize 
for even half-way agreeing with Jonsou i ' Better, still, take the 
haunting melody of those two lines of Donne which are most 
&miliar . . . : 

, I long to talk with some old lover's ghost, > 
\ Who died before the god of love was bom,' 1 

Babbott (1906) : 

'There are few poems in the English language that have a 
purer lyrical ring than Donne's best. Keats and Milton and even 
Shakespeare flash through their lines on the reader's mind and 

< Bairett Wendell, The Temper of the Secmleenih Century in SnglUk Ltieraliav, 
Hew York, 1904, pp. 120-125. 
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reflect the same heavenly source. One can go back to them again 
and again without ioeing any of their inimitable witchery.' ' 

lelden (1906): 

[Donne's] verae is possibly mad, . . . but there was method in 
bis madness, and a definite purpose which he very eflectually 

I accomplished. . . The verse-rythm of Donne's poetry is the 
natural outward and visible form of his mental temper. He 
writes so because he can best express his thoughts and his feeling. 
This I take it is the meaning of Cloleridge's rather mysterious 
dictum that in Donue ' the sense, including the passion, leads to 

I the metre.' But I should rather say that iu Donne the meaoing, 
straining a^amst ^e'i^thm.ii£_ the fore-established metre^in the 
reader's mind, reproduces there the slow, tense ^^^phasis of 
J^nntiff^ B thTTn^jrt .- The m^odists. from Greene and MarloweTo^^ 
Swinburne, are always in danger (if it is a danger) of lulling the 
mind to sleep with the music of the sense. The verse pattern is 
caught at once ; we get the tune ; and the melodist never ventures 
&r from it, however much he may adorn it with alliteration, 
^sonance, and vowel-series. Such tilings we say sing themselves, 
— which can seldom if ever be said of Donne's poetiy. It is the 
test of lyric as distinguished from other poetry that it does so sing 
itself. Donne's verae (with possibly one or two exceptions) is 
never lyric iu this sense. Instead, he leaves you, line afler line 
and phrase after phrase in doubt of the pattern, or of how the line 
is to be fitted to the pattern, producing thereby a searching pause 
on almost every syllable, — a sort of perpetual " hovering accent," 
/ This is the real idiosyncrasy of Donne's verses, and in it consisto, 
,' no doubt, much of the peculiar charm of Donne's poetry for cer- 
V.^in minds.' * 

Looking back over this array of criticism,' and realizing that/' 

'Frank L. Babbott, Poemt of Donne, (The Marion Press) Jamaica, Queens- 
borough, N. y., 1906, pp. vi, vii. 

•Prof. H. M. Belden, (UaiTenitj of Missouri), Donne' » Prosody. (A paper 
cecentlj read before the Ceatral Branch of the Modem Language Asgociation, 
at the UniTereitj of WiMXinsin. ) 

' Other critidsma may be found in Chapter III. Ctiapteis on ' John Donne ' la 
Leimre Hours, voL 13, and Tie Argosy, toL 32, are not accesuble. 
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Donne's poetry, as a whole, can be but one tbing, we are impressed 
witb tbe &ct that his critics, the majority of them at least, have 
(to use one of Donne's conc^ts) shivered bis verse and given to 
die world definite reflections of themselves in the namerous spark- 
ling fii^;ment«. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sbcondahy Accbht in Donne'b Ybbse. 

A Comparative Study. 

* Iterated acknowledgement is due Sievers for his fine discrimi- 
natioD in classifying secondary word-accents ana in proving their 
rhythmic function in Anglo-Sazoo. . . But, although Sievers has 
opened the way, no one has hitherto consistently and completely 
pursued the rhythmic function of secondary word^acceuts along 
the entire course of English versification.' ' 

Professor Bright contributed another study on this subject in 
1901.* The same year Dr. Julian Huguenin and Dr. G. D. 
Brown made special application of the principle of secondary 
accent, the former to Anglo-Saxon .verse * and the latter to the 
.poetry of MOton.* In 1904 Dr. Baymond D. Miller, 'pursued 
the rhythmic function of secondary word-accent along the . . . 
course of English versification' from Chaucer to Dryden.* Miller 
cites a number of examples &om John Donne, but it is impossi- 
ble to pursue this study without looking more extensively, and at 
the same time more narrowly, into tbe principle of secondary 
accent as it manifests itself in the verse of Donne. 

Professor Bright discusses three opinions, or doctrines, as to tbe 
manner in which poetry should be read.* The first, the sense- 
doctrine, requires that it be ' read as one reads prose ... its advo- 
cates maintaining that [this method] alone enables the reader to 

I Junes W. Br^ht, 'Proper Names in Old English Verse,' Pui. Mod. Lang. 
Amo. ofAmeriM, (1899) ziv, 366-7. 

" CoDcemiDg Grammatical Ictus in T^e1">' Vetse.' An Engliih Maedia^, 
Oxford, 1901, pp. 22-33. 

'Seeondary Strte$ in Ait^Saxon, Baltimore, 1901. 

* SyUainfieation and Aeeeat m the I^trcdue Xotf, Baltimore, 1901. 

^Secondary AecaUin Modtra EngliA Ver»e (Chaucer to DrTden), Baltimore, 
1904. 

*Fnper Nana, tte., pp. S61-2, 
58 
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" bring out " the meanuig. It is thus Uiat tlie relation of the art 
of poetry to music is ruthlessly pushed aside by the assumption 
that the harmony of "aumhers " must not be regarded as much as 
the logic of the sense.' 

Sometimes tMs method of scansion does not oonfiiot with 
rhythm, as in the line, - 

From higher powers j from God religion flows.* 
but in the succeeding line the rhythm is violated: 

Wisdom and honour &om the use of kings. 

No theory which ignores tiie music of verse can be correct. 

The second doctrine (third in Professor Bright's discueeion) is 
the ictus-doctrine, which requires the reader to stress strongly every 
word or syllable standing under the ictus ; and to stress no other 
word or syllable. This method of scansion (commonly designated 
'routine scansion') is sure to give a rhythmic, or rather a gallop* 
ing reading, which may not interfere with the sense, as in 

Go and catch a falling star.* 
but at times the sense is violated. Thus in the line 
I sing the progress of a deathless soul.^ 
of though an arsis, deserves only a weak stress ; while in 

The flail-tinn'd thresher, and steel-beaked sword-flsh.* 
-finn'd, gteeU, and sword-, though only theses, must be stressed 
to 'bring out* the sense; and like of, in the line above, though an 
arsis, deserves only a weak stress. 

Just as the sense-doctrine disregards rhythm for sense, so the 
ictus-doctrine ignores sense for rhythm ; and both may be dis- 
missed. 

The third doctrine, {second in Professor Bright's discussion) is 

■Doone, Edogue, 67. 

'Donoe, Song, 1. 

■Donne, Tht Progna of tU Smd, 1. 

•JUL, SSL 
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the rhythm-, or pitch-doctrine, which has due regard to both sense 
and ictus. 

Before UlustratiDg this doctrine, it is well to inquire why the 
harmonies of verse are not generally perceived. Professor Bright 
g^ves a satisiactory answer : ' On the one hand we are apt to mis- 
understand the artistio quality of what is commonly described as 
" monotony," and then a second barrier is set up in the growing 
(endency in pronunciation to subordinate as uniformly unstressed 
all other syllables to those whicli have the chief word-stress.' ' 

In his lectures Professor Bright has called attrition to the &ct that 
simple 'duration* in the enunciation of words or syllables felling 
under tlie ictus, is conducive to 'artistic monotone.' He thereby 
intends to modify his previous description of the ictas, to the 
extent of substituting duration for pitch as the characteristic 
element in the riiythmic quality of secondaryaccent syllables when 
under the ictus. 

In the poems of Alexander Smith,* we meet lines in which die 
sense-doctrine and the ictus-doctrine come in conflict, and in 
which the author italicizes the word in thesis that requires sense- 
accent or emphasis for meaning : 

'Tis the deep soul that* s touched, ii bears the wound. 

Page 8, verse 14. 
Our ears, Sir Bookworm, hunger for thy song. 22, 17. 
I'd rush across this waiting world 
And cry, ' He comes I ' . . . 26, 3. 

Lay it upon her grave. . . 118, 9. 

But few request my prayers, . . 136, 3. 

Deep in the miata of sorrow long I lay, 
Hopeless and still, when suddenly thds truth 
Like a slant sunbeam quivered through the miat 
And tamed it into radiance. . . 158, 2-5. 

In these lines the author has indicated the words which the 
sense-doctrine requires to be stressed — each time the word is in 

' Chnetming Orammalieai lettu, etc, p. 26. 

M L^e-Drama and Other Potmi, BosCoo, 1866. 
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thesis; but Hie iotus-doctrine, ignoring the sense, requires the 
stress to fell upon the succeeding word, which is in arsis. In such 
oases the rhTthm- or pitch-dootrine offers the only solution ; the 
word in thesis receives a word-accent that is subordinated to the 
ictus, and so preserves the rhythm. 

To illustrate the principle : 

Butler writes : 

Those whose interest lies between 
His keeping oiii and bringing in} 

Fraucifi Scott Key : 

But the dwellings of earth, whether high or low, 
Or mighty and massive their walls, 

Cannot keep in joy or keep md woe 
They must open when misery calls.* 

In the first example sense-, ictus-, and rhythm-doctrines agree ; 
in the second, in which the sense is practically the same as in the 
first. Key's lines become prose, and awkward prose at that, if read 
as we have read Butler's. In Key's line the subordination of the 
word-accent to an adjacent ictus ('conflict') preserves the sense 
and does not destroy but rather ^inches the rhythm. 

The explanation of the lines of Key and Butler applies *[ually 
to the following examples from Donne : 

And sleep which locks wp sense, doth lock mA alL' 

.... I II J. J II I . 
In looking up to God, or doum to us.* 

And heat of taking wp, but cold lay down* 

Other examples from Donne, which are so plain as to need no 
comment: 

I Hi^&nu, Fart III, Ckato n, 1189-90. 

■iWt^NeirTotk, 1857 ; 'The NoblenMn'sSon,' p. 140, 5-8. 

*MeffS X. The Lrema, 16. 

* Obfejuui (^ Lord HarnngUm, tie., 5. 

*EkfyX7. ATaU'^aCitimtcmdmtWifr,4S. 
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Here I unewear and overswear them thus.' 
Open to all searchers, unprized if unknown.* 
That what they have mwdone 
Or misaaid, we to that may not adhere.* 
t^o, tinn~Sifra<iJ That hate totoards them breeds pity towards the rest.* 
V l.^x "o-"* ***^ Empaled himself to keep them out no( in : been.' 
Shall so much faster ebb ovt than flow in.* 

While, as we have seen, Alexander Smith places emphatic 
words, falling in thesis, in italics, to indicate the manner in which 
he means his lines to be read, and to show their meaning, it is 
unnecessary for the poet to resort to such a scheme except it be to 
guide dull ear or slothful intellect. However, since the prose 
writer, whose meaning can be in no danger of conflict witli accent, 
employs italics, has not the poet the same privilege ? 

Johnson writes, '[Cowley's] two metrical disquisitions /or and 
agaiiuA Reason are no mean specimens of metaphysical poetry,' ' 

Smith: 

' And it will fit one heart, yea, as the cry 
Of the lone plover fits the dismal heath.^ 

The object of each seems practically the same i to prevent the 
flow of the sentence or the pattern of the verse from obscuring the 
meaning. 

In the examples now to be cited from Donne's verse, we shall 
b^n with the particles (articles, prepositions, conjunctions, etc.). 

^EUgyXVn. Elegy on Bix MisbriM, \l. 

*EUgy m. Change, S. 

'ALUang, 114-16. 

*Saiirt n, 4. 

> To Sir Edmird Herbert, tte., 11. 

* Obaequiet 1^ Hie Lord Sarriagton, etc., 160. 

' ' Life of Cowle?,' Chalmers' Bng. PoeU, vii, 25, 

*'4I^e Drama,' HI, 29, 30. 
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Usually these examples will be givea in blocks of five lines,' (a 
particle ia ictus in each foot of the line) ehowing that the poet 
seldom, if eyerj_re30rt8 to igve rsioD, initial or ctesural (and there 
are no other metrical inverBiona), in order to relieve such parti cles 
from bearing the rhythmic accent. 

At the very outset we are confivnted with innumerable dissen- 
ters, of whom we may better select one representative than to 
undertake to review all. 

Mayor* speaks of the prepositions 'of/ 'from/ 'with,' and 
'on' in Gray's Elegy, lines 16, 20, 46 and 56, as 'scarcely audible 
prepositions.' He continues, ' Properly read, these lines have only 
four accents and have therefore no claim to be reckoned specimens 
of the five-accent verse.' 

He offers two scansions : 

1/ ' / r. . I - I - i' 

4-aocent : The rude | forefa | thers of the bam | let sleep. 

5-accent : No more' shall rouse them; from their lowly bed. 

Men of like views must have lived in the days of Donne : 

To love and grief tribute of verse belongs. 
But not of such as pleases when ''tis read.' 

These ' scarcely audible prepositions ' are vastly more significant 
than some critics would have us believe.* Professor Bright, in his 
lectures, has called attention to the &ct that since we gain our 
knowledge of things through their relation with other things, and 
since prepositions are relation-showing words, th^ are not to be 
ignored in the scansion of verse. He has also pointed out, as one 
of the differences between prose and verse, the fact that the poet 
is more likely to dwell upon relational words, while the prose 
writer drops them and proceeds to the object of the relation. A 

' Occudonally an Bdverb, or t, propocitiimal-adTei'b, leguded hj all as eligible 
to receive the ictos, will be admitted merelj to complete a set of ezamplea. 

^En^nkMein, Cambridge, 1901, p. 116. 

' The Trip^ Fod, 17, 18. 

* Great eccleeiutical ioBtitutioiu faaTe tamed upon the hinge of a single small 
prafioeitioD : IKd John baplase m Jordwf 
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prose writer would have said, ' Ilie fountains, the riven, and the 
ocean mingle.' Bhelley sings, 

The fountains mingle mih the river 



Zone's Phihaophy, 1, 2. 

To put (he matter another way : the prose writer, when he has 
oooasioD to nte relatjooal words, so constructs his sentence that 
they may be hurried over. He would say, 'The moping owl 
complains to the moon ; ' bat Gray writes it : 

The moping owl does to the moon oomplun. 

Elegy, 10. 

In commercial life there is a growing tendency to dispense with 
felalioual words. Such expressions as ' Write me,' and * Wire 
me,' are now-a-^lays accepted without question. 

I*rofessor James, discussing 'successive psychoses;' cautions 
against the undue emphasizing of the more ' substantive parts,' 
and the failure to raster the ' transitive parts ' in the stream of 
thought.^ 

In addition to what has been said, it may be added that prepo- 
sitions, in showing relation — is marking the flight of thought 
from one concept to another — answer some important questions. 
Tennyson's Morte d' Arthur, 272 lines^ sho«$ almost a hundred 
prepositions bearing the ictus ; some of them telling where (what 
place and what position), others when, whence, how, why, how 
far, eto. 

Where? 

So aU day long die battle roU'd 

Among the moontains 6y the wintiy sea. 1, 2. 

I he»d the ripple washing in the reeda, 

And the wild waters leaping on the crag. 70-1. 

'William James, ThcPrwieipla i^ FifAalogs, Nmt Toifc, 19H, I, 244. 
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When? 
Whence? 

How? 

Why? 
How for? 



Id act to throw : but ai the last. 



The lights begin to twinkle ^om the rocks. 

Ulysses, 84. 



Now I see 6^ thine eyes that this is done. 

M. cFA., 149. 



Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt. 126. 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars. 199. 



' Perhaps every one has observed that particularly in Shake- 
speare's later plays he seems absolutely careless as to what kind of 
words the rhythmic accent may ^1 on. Sometimes it is on the 
article the, sometimes on the preposition of, sometimes the con- 
juDctJon and. . .' * 

Coleri(%e remarks : ' But, I say, in this lordliness of opulence, 
in which the positive of Doune agrees with a positive of Shake- 
speare, what is it that makes them homoiousian indeed, yet not 
homoousian ? ' * 

Donne's verse, like Shakespeare's, and like the prose of 
Coleridge, shows ' insigniflcant ' words stressed to meet the 
exigencies of rhythm and meaning. 



In d continuous rage so void of reason : treason.^ 
Did this soul d good way towards heaven direct.' 
And with new physic, d worse engine far.^ 

SSdaey I^nier, 7%e Seienee of Bnglwh Vtrtc, New York, 18S0, p. 213. 
Ck)leridg«, NolM Theologiad, etc, 1653, p. 261. Quoted b; Oroeart, ii, x. 
EUgi) XV, 52. 

Inobnny. Firtl Aniim., 126, 
Ihid., 160. 
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Love was as subtly catched as d disease.* 

And whisper " By Jeeu 1 " so oft that d : away.* 

Others: 

A book to d few lines ; bnt it was fit. 

JoQSoa, Epietle [To my Lady Loveil] , 3. 

I do not set my life at d pii/s fee. 

Shakespeare, H. I. iv. 66, 
Or quickened d revision by a drug. 

Pope, Bonnes Sai. IV. Vers^, 135. 
Brightening the skirts of d long cloud ran forth. 

Tennyson, Morte ^Arthur, 54. 
Upon the sea-mark d small boat did wait. 

Shelley, The RevoU of Islam, I, xvi, 8. 

We walked together on the crown 

Of d high mountain which looked down, 

Poe, Thmerkine, 138, 9. 

While Donne went further than these in placing a both in ictus 
and in rime, the following example from Jonson shows that judge 
and accosed (?) might have occupied the same scaffold ; 

When, see (the worst of all lucks) 
They met the second prodigie, would feare a 
Man, that had never heard of a Chimera.' 

the 
Donne: 

Where th4 king's counsels and his secrets rest.* 
Then note they (A4 ship's sicknesses, the mast." 
Blood in the streets and tkS just murder^.* 

'^i^XVI, 68. 

• Satire TV, 215. 

' The Foj^oye llgelf, 58-60. 

• JHoju*, ISiS, December SS^ 90, 
> The Storm, 53. 

• The Lameittatiom, 314, 
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And in that pleasure lengthen th6 short days.' 

In Donne's verse no line ends with the, and so, to complete this 
block of examples, a line must be borrowed from Blake : 

Smile on our loves ; and, while thou drawest thi 
Blue curtains of the sky. . .' 

Others: 

Spun out in name of some of thi old nine. 

Jonson, Elegie on My Mu»e, 6. 
My reason, tht physiciaa to my soul. 

^lakespeare, Sonnd, cxlvii, &. 
Nor God alone in iM still calm we find. 

Pope, An Eaaatf on Man, 109. 



'Twere dn ambition to desire to iall." 
They kill'd once dn inglorious man, but I.* 
The amorousness of dn harmonious soul.' 



We must have dn account of that too, gossip. 

Jonson, M. X., V, vi, 22. 
This blindness springs from dn access of light. 

Pamell, Donnis Saiire III. Ver«^, 91. 



Donne: 
Thy graces dnd good works my creature be.' 

Eltgy XVI. The Expostnlaiion, 56. 

The Eeming Star, 6, 6. 

Upm rte Dnflmdy DeaA ^ , , , FriiKX Senry, BO. 

Holy SomteU XI, 7. 
'A Hymn U> <3in*t, tie., 16, 
"JSIotVII,25. 
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To hear God's meesage dnd proclaim Hia laws.' 

Or turn their course by travel dnd new lore,* 

Think he which made your waxen garden, dnd : stand." 

Others: 

Of ^^ and halberds, cradles, And a herse, 
A pair of scissors, And a comb in verse ; 
Acrosticha, And t«lestichs on jump names. 

Jonson, An Execration upon Kxfcon, 37-9. 
And to be short, for not appearance dnd. 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII, IV, i, 30. 
In shillings dnd in pence at first they deal. 

Pope, Donn^a Sat II, Veraified, 83. 
Thy Maker's vengeance, dnd thy monarch's ire. 

Pamell, Donn^a Sat. Ill, Veraijied, 26. 
And leaves the world to darkness dnd to me. 

Gray, EUgy, 4. 
For mid that sunshine, dnd those smiles. 

Poe, TamerlaiK, 102. 



Donne: 

8o da ihe influence of those stars may be.^ 
Return and da of old renew our day." 
In all religions da much care hath been.* 
Such services I offer da shall pay.^ 
Sink like a lead without a line; but da: pass.* 
Others: 

Which though I cannot, da an architect. 

Jonson, An Epiffram. [To the Lord 

Treasorer of EngUnd], 26. 

> lb Mt. TOman, de., 20. 
'EUgnXn., 60. 

* Satire TV, 169. 

'An Anatoa^. Second Annw., 393. 
' The Lameata^one, 3S8. 

* Ta Ae Otani^ ef Bei^ord (2), 25. 
'EUgyVI, 8. 

'TaSir Semy WaUim (1), 65, 
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Backward she pushed him, ds she would be thrast. 

Shakespeare, V. and A., 34. 
Nor be BO civil (Js to prove unjust. 

Pope, An Easay on Criticixm, 581. 
Who reverenced his conscience &a the king, 

Tennyson, Idyls of the King, 7. 



Nor di his board together being sat.' 
But wonder dt a greater far to us.* 
Is not contented dt one sign to inn.* 
I tune mj instrument here dt the door,' 
And he makes me the mark be shooteth dt,' 

Others: 

Much like a press of people di a door. 

Shakespeare, B. of L., 1294. 
Glad time is di this point arrived, 

Jonson, Epith(Ua'im<m [From Hymenie], 1. 
The &tr sat panting dt a courtier's play. 

Pope, An Essay on Q'itieiam, 540. 
With incense kindled dt the Muse's flame. 

Gray, Elegy, 72. 
Which Grandolph from his tomb-top chuckles dt. 

Browning, The Bishop Orders His Ibmb, 66. 

but 
Donne: 

If, Ht to loathe both, I haunt court or town.* 
To any bM my Lord of Essex' days.' 
To sea for nothing bM to make him sick.^ 

*m^ Soimett, xn, 11. 
'si^s, xvm, 7. 

*A Hymn to God, My Ood, etc, 4. 

* The LmMnUaions, 192. 

*To8irEairy TFolton (2), 6. 

^EUggXY. ATaUofaOUama7tdai»Wi^e,«i. 

*EhggXLK,S. 
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Only ike stamp ib changM, fy6i no more.' 

Others: 

Were Tarquin night, as he is 6li£ night's child. 

Shakespeare, R. of L., 785. 
Nor ai« thy vioars, bUt the. hands of &te. 

Paraell, Donnas Sat. Ill, Va-mfied, 124. 
I had DO being — b6t in thee. 

Poe, Tamerhne, 116. 



Donne : 

When b^ thy judgment they are dignified.* 
Why are we h^ all creatures waited on ? ' 
For this they're scattered 6^ Jehovah's iaati.* 
Eestore Thine anger, so much by Thy grace.* 
Had oorrespondenoe whilst the foe stood b^.* 

Others: 

My Shakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont he 
A little further, to make tiiee a room, 

Jonson, To the Memory of My Beloved Mr. 
WiUiam Shakspeare, 19-21. 

A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh, 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 
The swiftest hours observM aa fliey flew, 

Shakespeare, A Lovet^a Gomphmt, 57-60. 

' 3b Mr. TOmm, de., 14. 
• The Storm, 6. 
■Sb^SonnedXII, 1. 



^QoodFriday, etc, 41. 
"Ekgy Xin, 46. 
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la a kingdom b§ the sea. 

Poe, Annabd Lee, 2. 

from, 
Donne: 

If /r6m th' embrace of a loved wife you riae/ 
They fly not/r6m that, nor seek precedence.* 
So is pride issued /r^m humility.' 
Kindred were not exempted _/r6m the bonds.* 

Others: 

And beck'ning wooes me^^ the &tal tree. 

Jonson, An Elegie on ihe Lady Pawtet, 3. 
He hatb, my lord, wrmig/rdm me my slow leave. 

Shakespeare, S., I, ii, 58. 
And wipe the tears forever fr6m his eyes. 

Milton, Lyddas, 181. 
No more shall rouse them /rdm their lowly bed. 

Gray, Elegy, 20. 
We tum'd our foreheads /rfini the falling sun. 

Tennyson, The Brook, 166. 

down 
, Donne: 

Do but stoop d6win to kiss her utmost brow.* 
And though beyond is d6wn the hill again,' 
My love descend, and journey d6wn the hiU.' 
Therefore that he may raise, the Lord throws d6wn.^ 

Others: 

His gray visi^ d&um the stream was sent. 

Milton, LycUdca, 62. 

'K.JIf(r). ii., 8. 

* Ta the Ooanlaa of Bedford [b), 36. 

' The Oram, 40. 

*EUgy XVni, 41. 

^EUgsVl, 26. 

'To theComiieu c^ Hun^ngdtm (2), 86. 

^ Ekgy IX The A'obaaiud, 48. 

*A Hynm to Ood, My Ood, etc, 30. 
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For a stroke 
On my raised head and naked arm came dMim : town. 
Shelley, The BevoU of Idam, III, xi, 2. 



For in whatever form the me88^;e came.' 
To enter in these bonds is to be free.* 
Which, &iiit for huiLger,i» the streets do lie.* 
And made the dark fires languish in that vale.* 
Fmpaled himself to keep th^n out, not in ; been." 

Others: 

Stay, stay, I feel 
A horror in me ! All my blood is steel. 

Joneon, An BUffU on Lady Pawlel, 8. 
He grants salvation centres in his own. 

Pamell, Bornu^s Sat. Ill, Versified, 73. 
To Bport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Milton, Lyoidas, 68. 
And silent in lie dusty vines. 

Tennyson, Mariana m the South, 4. 



But if — as all th' All must — hopes smoke away.* 
And stand firm, if we by her motion go.' 
I think it mercy if Thou wilt forget.* 
If poisonous minerals, and \f that tree.' 



' The Lamentaiions, 164. 



> Zb Sir Edmard Serbert, etc, 11. 
•lb Jf(r), R(oid>m^ W{oodaard), 27. 
' Tht Anmmatttvm and Famoa, 30. 
"HolySonneUlX, 14. 
»I6W., 1. 
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Donne has no line eodiiig in if, bnt an example ^m Hood, 
completes the five : 

Stood, an apparent sentinel as \f; (stiff) 
To guard the water-lily.* 
Or from Shakespeare : 

Yea, wateh 
His pettish lunes, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. . . 

Shakespeare, T. & C, II, iii, 140. 

for 
BtHme: 

Nor/(Sr the luck sake; but the bitter cost.' 
And punished /6r offences not their own.' 
Much, much dear treasure /tfr ike great rent day.* 
Have the remembrance of past joys f6r relief.* 
With us at London, floats our courliers/iSr : nor.* 
Others: 

Say that thoa didst forsake mefdr some &ult. 

Shakespeare, Sonnet, LXXXIX, 1. 
To pluck a garland, f6r herself or me. 

Jonson, An BUffie on the Lctdy Pawlet, 4. 
Some trifle not worth caring /fir : or. 

Bhtke, The EvertaOmff Gospd, 123. 
Whom else could I dare look backward /5r : Leonor. 

Browning, By the Mreside, XXI, 3. 



Donne: 

Fart 6f our passage ; and a hand or eyej 

' TAe HaimUd Hinue, SS, 66. 
^EkgyXI. The Braedel, S. 
*Elegs XL The Braedet, 20. 
*ToMr. Bowlarid FooAnml, 33. 
■Hb^&XMCbni, 11. 
•&lv«IT, 176. 
^ The Slorm, S. 
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The dsughters 6f my people have sinned more.* 
A viifiin sqmidron 6f wfail«^ confessors.* 
Have we proved all the seci^ 6/ out art?* 

Donne has no line ending in 'oC ; for this we look to Shelley : 

C (move) 
Bums bright or dim, as each are mirrors 6f : < (love) 
The fire for which all thirst. i (wove) 

Adonais, LFV, 8. 
Or to Coleridge : 

With a strange music that she knows not 6f. 

Bemorae II, i, 42. 
Odios: 

Did I there wound the honour 6f the crown, 
Or tax the glory 6/ the church or gown ? 

Jonson, An Exeeration v/pon Vvloan, 23-4. 
Adieu to all the follies 6f the age. 

Pope, Donnas Sat., IV, Verified, 2. 
Or for some idol 6/ thy &ncy draw. 

Pamell, Dom^s Sat., Ill, Verified, 35. 
Under the opening eyelids 6f the mom. 

Milton, I/jfddas, 26. 
Implores the passing tribute 6j a sigh. 

Gray, BUgy, 80. 
To help me 6f my weary load. 

Tennyson, Maritma in the Smiih, 30. 
The more than beauty 6/ a face. 

Poe, Ttmerlam, 77. 



And 6n the hatches, as on altars, lies.' 

Some sitting 6n the hatches would seem there.* 



'A LiUmy, 92. 

*EUgs Xni. Bi» PartmgjTom Htr, BS. 

* Tlie Oalm, 26. 

*TheiStontt, 51. 
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Oar persecators 6n our necks do sit.' 
Fix we our pnusea therefore 6n this one.' 
Why are we by all oreatures waited 6n : upon.' 

Others: 

First, then, advance 
My droweie servant, stupid Ignorance 
Known by thy scaly vesture ; and bring dn 
Thy fearful sister, wild Suapition. 

Jonson, Witched Charms, 49-62. 
She feedetb 6n the steam, aaSntt prey. 

Shakespeare, V. a-nd A., 63. 
For never-resting time leads 6n : (gone) 
To hideous winter. 

Shakespeare, Sonnet V, 5. 
Put 6n (Hee'l say) put 6n 
(My rosy love) that thy rich zone. 

Crashaw, A Hymn. to. . , St. Teresa, 171. 
If Jonaon's learned sock be 6n : anon. 

Milton, L'Att^p-o, 132. 
And waste its sweetness 6n the desert air. 

Gray, Elegy, 56. 
Ever the weary wind went 6n, 

Tennyson, The Dying Swan, 9. 
The spacious fields from me to Heaven take 6n 
Tremors of change and new significance. 

Sidney Lanier, Clover, 62-3. 

or 
Donne: 

A witness 6r comparison for tliee.^ 

Dead sods of sadness, 6r light squibs of mirth.^ 

But is captived, and proves weak 6r untrue.' 



'The I 

* Upon tht Trandation <^tht Pacdrng, dc, 7. 
■^o^&RiieteSII, 1. 

* The LamaUatioiu, 138. 
*A Litany, 126. 
*HofySojmetiXrf^,6. 
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Tate such wives as their guaTdians offer 6r : abhor.* 
Others: 

A scarlet piece, or two, stitch'd in : when 6r 
Diana's grave, or altar, witb the bor- 
Dring circles of swifl waters. . . . 

Jonson, flbraoc Of the Art of Poetrie, 19-21. 
Who should weep most for daughter, 6r for wife. 

Shakespeare, M. of L., 1785. 
Bat roars a torrent 6r a flood below. 

Pamell, D<mn^8 Sai. Ill, Versified, 142. 
The cock's shrill clarion, 6r the echoii^ horn. 

Gray, Elegy, 19. 



Give &6t for nothing hut new injuries.* 

As angels oUt of clouds, from polpite speak.* 

Heh%th broke raj bones, worn o^ ary flesh and skin.* 

To see God only, I go oiW of sight.* 

As water did in storms, now pitch runs oUt ; spout.* 

Othera: 
Th' ^milian scboole, m brasse can &shion oiH ; (about) 
The nails. . . 

Jonson, Horace. Of the Art of Poetrie, 46. 
Fair torch bam o6t thy light, and lend it not. 

Shakespeare, P. of L., 
lill my bad angel Are my good one o6t ; about. 

Shakespeare, Sonnet, CLIV, 14. 
Of linked sweetness long drawn o&t : bout 

Milton, L' Allegro, 140. 
And every chance brought oM a noble knight 

Tennyson, Jforfe d'Arthar, 
^ Satire in, M, 
•ElesyXIV, 18. 
' To Mr. m»an, etc, 43. 
*ThtLamaitatiimt, 181. 
*A Hymn to Chria, ete., 30. 
*ThtOaira, 11. 
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Rise a6 hi^ like a rock, tiiat one might tliink.* 
Oar bodies sC, bat that oar souls are tied.' 
Restore Thine anger 86 much, by Thy grace.' 
Since thou muBt do the like and ad must move.* 
And from our tatter'd sails r^s drop down a6 : ago,° 
O Varius ? why am I now envied sd : loe. 

Jonson, Horace, Of the Art of Podne, 79. 
She says 'tis »6 : they answer all 'tis 86. 

Shakespeare, V. and A., 851. 
And ye have power to touch our senses sS : blow. 

Milton, Hipnn on Chrisl^s Nativ^, 127. 
If btisindss is battle; name it sd : 
W&r-crimes less will shame it sfi, 
And widows less will blame it 86. 

Sidney Lanier, The Symphony, 61-63. 

to 
Donne: 

Life t6 that name, by which name they must live.* 

Then are you t6 yoorself a orucifix.^ 

His tongue for thirst cleaves t6 the upper jaw.^ 

This day when my soul's form bends t6 the east.* 

Oar turning brain, and both our lips grow t6 : through."' 

Others: 

He ever hastens 16 the end and so 

IjIa AitaUmy. Seeand ATmiv., 287. 

■ BUgg XnL Hia Parting /mm Ser, 70. 

' Good fKdoy, tic, 41. 

*ToXr. Zfjmon, d&, 21. 

*Tht Storm, 67. 

*A Fmeml Ekgy, 12. 

*TA«ChMt, 32. 



^ Good Friday, de,, 10. 

"IXtgj/Sin, 58. 'Grow to' in the leiiBVof growing together. 
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As if fae knew it rapps his hearoB i6 
The middle of his matter. . . 

jOTiBon, Horace. Of ihe AH of Podrie, 211-213. 
Moie studious t6 divide than t6 untie. 

Pope, An Eaaay on Man, 82. 
But are not critics t6 their jadgmeut too. 

Pope, An Essay on OriUeiam, 18. 
The path of gloiy lead but t6 the grave. 

Gray, Elegy, 36. 
Close-latticed t6 the brooding heat 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South, 3. 
To lift adoring perfumes t6 the sky. 

Sidney Zianier, Cbm, 23. 



Doaas: 

And t6o high ; beast and angels have been loved.* 
In harvest t6o indulgent to your sports.' 
That spectacle of t6o much weight for me.' 
Perhaps by golden mouthed Spenser t6o, pardie.^ 
Have both translated and applied it t6o : do.° 

Others: 

Great and good turns, as well could time them t6o : doe. 
Jonson, I^ns^ to Sir Edward SackvUle, 2. 
. And I by this will be a gainer tdo : do. 

Shakespeare, 8onv£t LXXXVIH, 9. 
Yet she sailed softly t6o : blew. 

Coleridge, Anoient Mariner, VI, 52. 
Cloud, sooset, moonrise, star-shiue t6o : drew. 

Browning, The Latt Bide Ihgether, 29. 

* The Progmt of Ihe Soul, 472. 
*Ta&r Htmy Ooodgere, 20. 

* Chad fVMfoy, tie., 10, 
*8aiirtVII,9. 

* Ujptm the TVoTwlajum of the PiabM, ele., 10, 
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Built Up against me aod hatli girt me in.* 
Loth to go'&p the hill, or labor thus.* 
For I could muster ^, as well as yon.' 
Her sonl is gone to usher lip her corse.* 
Of formless curses, projects unmade 'dp,^ 

Others: 

Btit as men drink Up. 
In haste the bottoms of a med'cinal cup. 

'^Jonaon, An Elegit, 3. 
A vengeful canker eat him ■Ap to death. 

Shakespeare, Somnd XCIX, 12. 
Struck Up against the blinding wall. 

Tennyson, Mariana in 8ie Souik, 55. 
Faint as a new-washed soul but lately lip 
From oat a buried body. 

Sidney Lanier, Clover, 32. 

vnik 
Donne: 

Pace with the native stream the fish doth keep.° 
Nor is it wUh His heart, that He dotli smite/ 
And bum me, O Lord, with a fieiy zeal.^ 
Her toDgoe is soft and takes me vfith discourse.' 

Others: 

Perhaps to have been bum^ vfUh my books : looks. ' 
Condemn'd me to the ovens wtiA the pies. 

Jonson, An Extoratum vpon Vulcan, 18, 54. 

> The XomcntaitinM, 182. 

' An Anaiomif. Firtt ^nntn., 281. 

' Tht Daaiji, 17. 

*Etegj/ <m Jfufr«B> Bouklred, 46. 

'Elegy XIV, 26. 

'" " t»(f the Soul, iSl. 

Uitu)nt,2K 

tiV , 18. 
*EUgg XVni, 30. 
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'Twould buist e'en Heraditus vAih the spleen. 

Pope, Donn^a Sat. FV, Veraified, 236. 
Alas I What boots it tcUh incesaant oare. 

Milton, Lyindas, 64, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung, 

Tennyson, Lockdty HaU, 22, 

Examples will now be given of some of the derivative and com- 
pomid prepositioDS. 



And dgainti me all day, Hib hand doth iigbt.* 
Bailt np against me and hath shut me in.* 
Her anger on himself. Sins dgaitat hind.' 



Others: 



I murmur &gaxnd God, for having ta'en. 

Jonson, EUgie on My Mum, 33. 
Againti or &ith, or honour's lawes. 

Jon8on,^n EUgU [Though beaatie be, etc.], 12. 
Pride, malice, folly, dgamat Dryden rose. 

Pope, An Eaaay on OriHeiiam, 458. 
Weigh thy opinion dgavniA Providence. 

Pope, An Eeaay on Man, 114. 
Those words, that wonld againd tbem clear the doabt. 

Pope, Dcmnea Sat. II, Versified, 104. 
As a despite done dgainat the Most High. 

Milton, P. L. VI, 906. 
AgeAna God and Messiah, or to &11. 

Ibid., 796. 



•Aid., 182. 

* TA« iVoirreN ^ tie <S>u^ 468. 
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amongst 
Donne : 

Is as an unclean woman dmongst them.' 
No hand amdngst them to vex them again.' 
Jonson : 

Or like a ghost walk silent dmongst men. 

An Elegk [Since you must go, etc.], 21. 
Monarch in letters ! 'indngst the titles showne. 

An Epistle to . . . Sdden, 65. 

into 
Donne: 

Int6 the Virgin whose womb was a place.* 
Formed into words, so many sighs should meet.* 
And thrust ini6 straight comers of poor wit." 
Lately launched into the vast sea of arts.^ 
And then thyself int6 oar flames did'st turn.' 
The soils disease and into cookie strays.^ 
Though it be changed and put int6 a chain.* 
All the world's form being crumbled into sand.'" 

No line in Donne's verse ends with into, therefore, to complete 
the list a line is borrowed &om Jonaon : 

That all they do 
Though hid at home, abroad is searched itU6. 

A Panagyre, 81. 
These trifles into serious mischiefes lead. 

Jonson, Horace, Of the Art of Podrie, 654. 



TAeZ 
>/b>d,292. 

* A Litma/, IGS. 

*Ele^ XVI. The EcpoOxdaHim, 14. 

* Upon the Trandatiaa t^fhe Ptainu, ^ '. 

* Ta if{r). Samnd Brooke, i, 

' EUgy XL Ba Parting from Her, 38, 

* To the Cimntew <f Bedford (3), 50, 
'EUg^'Sl. The Bnuxiet, 70. 
'*Tathe<hanUno/Saliaury,ete., 11. 
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lers: 

And think to barst out irUo sudden blaze. 
Creep and intrude and climb mt6 the fold. 

Milton, lAfddde, 74, 115. 
Went down infii the sea. 
The npper air burst into life. 

Coleridge, Andemi Mariner I, 24 and V, 22. 
I look int6 her eyes and say. 

Tennyson, Mariana in (he South, 75. 
I bubble into eddying bays. 

The Brook, 41. 

ine : 

Unt6 the mill out young men carried are.' 

Be iirUo us because we've sinnM bo.* 

If thou imi6 thy Muse be married.^ 

At once fled '&tUo bim and stayed with me.* 

But am betrothed unW your enemy.* 

Is turned, our houses Unto aliens gone.* 

And level Sion's walls vm£6 the ground.^ 

Name not these living death-beads &nio me.^ 

Are mysteries which none have reached wii6 : do.* 



Care not what trials they are put unt6 : do. 

An Epistle. Answering to the One, etc., 2. 

Than which there is not i-nio study a more 

Pernicious enemie. 

An .^pisifo. To .. . Sdden, 13. 
> Tht Lammtaiumg, 373. 
'Ibid., 378. 
' lb if(r). B. B., 16. 
^Ekgy IV. The Pafimt, 66. 
•BI^XIV, 10. 
■ Tht LameiOatUm*, 352. 
' J6W., 118. 
' Tht A^aum■nnl, 43. 
* .^n AiMtonnj. Sfeond Annw, , 289. 
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upon 
Donne: 

TJp6n the heavens and now they are his own.' 
And &pon our own wood a price they lay.* 
Poured out wp6n the ground for misery.' 
Yet neither all nor '&pon all alike.* 
All this in women we might think up6n.^ 

Milton : 

Have set to wonder at and gaze up6n. 

Arcades, 43. 
Others: 

Yon show'd hke Perseus Upon Pegasus. 

Jonson, An Epigram [New Castle], 17. 
Thou would'st have written, Fame, up6n my breast. 

JoDSOQ, An Elegie [Pawlet], 14. 
And I will comment &pon that offence. 
And look up6n myself, and curse my fate. 

Shakespeare, Sonnets LXXXIX, 2, 

and XXIX, 4. 
A &int blue ridge up6n the right. 
To what is loveliest 'Apon earth. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the SotUh, 6, 64. 

vjUhout 
Donne: 

Wtih&ut it there is no sense ; only in this.* 
And wUhovt sucG^ advantage kill me then.' 
The sword imtkdut, as death within, doth waste.^ 
Swim in him swallowed dolphins uithovi fear.' 

*An Anatomy. Fini Anniv., 280. 
"Ute Lamentatimi, S68, 
'Ibid, 131. 

* Elegy . . . Frinee Htnuy, 14. 
'El^ XIX, 17. 
•SWirelV, 17. 

' Tfte Damp, 16. 

" TIk LamenUUioiu, 80. 

* The Prograi (^ tJtt Soal, 316. 
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Jonson : 



Sleep in a vii^in's bosome wUhtnii feare. 

EpMe to My Lady OmeU, 15. 
And valiant were, with or wUhdvi their hands. 

An Ej^gratn [New Castle] , 24. 
Id die writings of Shakespeare and Donne are numerous ex- 
amples of a similar treatment of ' thereby,' ' therefore,' ' whereof,' 
'thereof,' 'therein,' 'within,' 'wherefore,' et«.^ 
A few of these will suffice here : 

Donne: 

By all desires which thfa-eof did ensue.* 
At end thereSf one of th' antipodes.' 

Shakespeare : 

And in the praise there6f spends all his might. 

Sonnet LXXX, 3. 
And all those beauties wkireoj' now he's king. 

Sonnet LXIII, 6. 
Donne: 

Those thousand ghosts wA«re^ myself made one.' 
All those things vMreof I consist hereby.* 

Shakespeare : 

Gentle thou art, and (h^efore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, there/lire to be assailed. 

8(mnet XLI, 5, 6. 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die. 

Sonnet I, 2. 



■a«OTge H. Browne, Nola on Shake»peai^i Fen^feafum, Boaton, 1901, p. 8 
' Thirt^ire and viUr^Sre sometimes have twoaccents ; never wAfr^ore.' See Smw 

cxxxvin, 9 : 

'Bat ichlr^are uyi she not, she is unjust?' 

• EUffn XVII. EUgy on Ha Mitirai, 2. 
M» Anatomy. Krri Anniv., 294. 

* Elegy Xn, 68, 

' Tkt Daaolvtum, 6. 
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She carved thee for her seal aad meant thereby : die. 

fionnet XI, 13. 

' The poets have always exercised the right, — and their art has 
always demaaded that they should, — to place the ictus upon the 
secood member of substantive compounds, and in like manner to 
call forth the suppressed note of such derivative syllables as -Ivi 
{ly), -nesa, -ig (y), -er, -en, -el, -or, -est, -inff, etc.' ' 

'NoiiDs of agency in -er have been studied with r^ard to 
rhythmic valne in the early periods of the language by ten Brink 
(^Avglia v. 1 f.), and the poets of to-day are aware of the old value. 
The extension of this capability of ictus for nouns of relationship 
(Jaiher, mother, brother, sister) and formatioQS like after, never, 
until even water is overtaken. . .' ^ 

' In accordance with the rules laid down by Sievers, Metrik % I 
78, and confirmed by Huguenin [pp. 3, 4 ff.] , the use of secondary 
accent for ictus may be classed under two general heads : I, Com- 
pounds, and II, Derivatives. . . As Sweet [discussing com- 
pounds] has shown. Grammar, §§ 889 ff., there is a strong 
tendency to even stress. . . All compounds, however, whether 
they have even or uneven stress may readily bear the ictus on the 
second member. . . Compounds of which the second member 
has become a recognized suffix may be classed together with all 
derivative and formative elements. Of these are two classes : 

' (o) Derivatives which, like the second member of a compound, 
may use the secondary accent for ictus ;...(&) Derivatives which 
seem to have no accent unless inflected. . . For modern verse this 
distinction may be disregarded, since the loss of inflectional 
endings has put them upon the same level for metrical purposes. . . 

'The expansion of the language through the assimilation of 
French and Latin words developed new possibilities for secondary 
accent. Analogous forms threw native and foreign derivatives 
into similar categories, and the same accentual laws became com- 
mon to both. Of especial significance at this point are £he prefixes. 
In Anglo-Saxon, prefixual stress was rare, nearly all nominal 

' Piofenoi Bright, Proper Noma, etc , p. 357. 
■ Ibid., p. 359. 
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prefixes having lost their accent through the influence of analogy 
with cognate verbal forms (Huguenin, p. 18). Under the 
influence of new metrical forma, however, the native prefixes, such 
as Or, ail', on-, un-, he,-, for-, off-, out-, up-, vn^, fell into line 
with foreign prefixes in their power to bear the ictus. 

' French and Latin prefixes receive a secondary accent which 
may serve for ictus whenever the verse requires it. Chief among 
these are, a-, ah-, abs-, ad-, amb-, am-, an-, bi-, com-, eon-, co-, 
de-, dis-, di-, em-, en-, ex-, e-, im-, in-, U-, mat-, ne-, ob-, obs-, 
(6) S-, per-, pro-, post-, pur-, re-, ae-, sub-, trans-, etc. 

' Foreign suffixes have extended the range of secondary accent 
beyond the possibility of exact classification. It is necessary to 
enumerate only the most important French and Latin endings, 
such as -age, -al, -el, -U, -le, -an, -ain, -ian, -ance, -enee, -ant, -etit, 
-ard, -ass, -ace, -ble, -pie, -ar, -er, -ier, -dor, -or, -ou/r, -ess, -ice, -iae, 
-et, -id, -iff, -ive, -in, -ist, -est, -^ment, -on, -ion, -ory, -ous, -ose, -we, 
-y, -ey, -cy, -ty, etc.' ' 

In the authorities just quoted, full and satisfactory explanation 
is to be found not only for the secondary, or ' unusual ' (?), accents 
employed by Donne, but also for the multitude of such accents 
that he might have made use of without tran^ressing a single 
tenet of poetics, and without disr«^rding the history of the 
English language. One may even dare to assert that Donne was 
a true artist and that he aimed towards perfect art. The fluctuat- 
ing tides of criticism which have continued since Ben Jonson 
' troubled the waters ' are to be interpreted as meaoing, to many, 
that Donne's 'discord is harmony not understood.' 

Sidney Lanier (Science of English Verse, p. 213), discussing 
Shakespeare's plays, remarks that the rhythmic accent sometimes 
falls on ' the unaccented syllable of a two-sound word as guick^ts 
instead of q&ickem,' and that 'this apparent carelessness is really 
perfect art. . ■' 

Professor Bright (Ckmcemijig Oram. Icius, p. 23) observes: 
'The true artist finds inspiring strength in the study of the 
technicalities of his art.' 

' JfiUer, op. tU., pp. 20, 21, 22, 27, 28. 
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If Donne sinned it was rather in excess of care than in careless- 
ness, as will be shown in Chapter III. A further comparison of 
his ' ruggedness ' with the 'smoothness' of others, contemporaries 
and successors, may now conclude this chapter. 

Miller (pp. 22-27) gives a full exposition of secondary accent 
in its relation to 'Substantival, Adjectival, and Verbal Forms, 
and Grammatical Groups/ For our purpose the examples to 
follow may be grouped under his general heads : ' Compounds ; 
Proper Names ; Prefixes j Suffixes ; and Miscellaneous.' 

Donne: 

Somethinff did sajr and admething did bestow. 

The Legacy, 6. 
Shakespeare : 

As signal that thou hear'st somethinff approach. 

B. and J., V, iii, 8. 
Donne: 

, " Tell her anon 

T^ m^lf," that is you,not I. 

Tk£ Leffocy, 10. 
Shakespeare: 

I mpself fight not once in forty year. 

1 H.*, I, ui, 91. 
Donne: 

Yet strive so, that befijre age, death's twUghi. 

Satire III, 83. 
Takes this advantage to sleep out dayKght. 

BUgy IV, 15. 
Shakespeare : 

That I mav back to Athens by daylight. 

M. N. D., Ill, ii, 433. 
Donne: 

From the rose-b&d which for my sake you wore. 

Elegy XII, 58. 

* Tbew H« in wlditioD to thow alreadj givaii under iVepnitwiu. 
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Giles Fletcher : 

Onely a garland of roee-biida did play. 

CftrisCs Victorie on Earth, 58, 3. 
Donne : 

Those great grandfdthers of Thy Church which saw. 

A lAiany, 66. 



Conceit is still derived from some Jorefdiher's grief. 

je.*, II, ii, 25. 
Donne: 

There is not now that mAnkind which was then. 

An Amdomy. Fir^ Anim., 112. 
Shakespeare : 

As if a god, in hate oim&nlmd, had 
Destroy'd in such a shape. 

A. and C, IV, viii, 25. 
Donne : 

The dail-finned' thresher and ated-bSaked aword-JUh, 

The Progresa of the Soul, 351. 
Shakespeare : 

As the death-bid whereon it most expire. 

Sonwt LXXIII, 11. 
Milton: 

So violence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and aword4dv!. 

P. L., XI, 672. 
Donne : 

To oiW-do (Dildoes), and oat-osure Jews. 

Satire II, 32. 
Shakespeare : 

If thou wilt o&tetrip death, go cross the seas. 

M.', IV, i, 42. 
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Donne: 



Though Dam^'^ into the sea must flow, 
The sea receives the Rhine, Vblgd and Fo. 

Elegy III, 19-20. 
Shakespeare : 

O, my good lords and virtuous Henry. 

1 H.\ III, i, 76. 
Doime: 

And mangled seventeen-headed Bdgid : day. 

. El^ XI, 42. 
No poison's half so bad as Jvlid : say. 

Elegy XIV, 32. 
Reclused at home, public at Golgothd : stay. 

The Armundation and Paanon, 12. 
MUton: 

Here pilgrims roam, that stray'd so &f to seek. 
In Golgothd him dead, who lives in heaven. 

P. L., Ill, 477. 
Donne: 

Nov in these days of tears JentaaUim. 

The LamentaHonay 25. 
Milton: 

Till underneath them 6ur JerugaUm. 

P. R., 544. 



"... The poets' age ot (otdgn nuoee, while its mun features will reflect the 
cuReot pTonancialioD, will occasioiullf nuke discemable poanbilities of strew 
which are in part or alh^her obscured in prose ; heudea other moie or less uti- 
fidftl effects may be admitted which will remain inoperative in monldinK Uie 
accepted form and pronunciation. A capricioas accentuadon of names by Chan- 
cer and bj Shakespeare, tor example, has not disturbed the normal history of these 
words, but the average practice of these and of all the poets beata surest testimony 
to the validity of the laws of psrsiatence and ot change written in that historj.' 
Professor Bright, Proptr Nannu, tU., p. 366. 
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Donne: 

Of France and feir BMy'e faithlessness. 

To Sir Henry Wotton (1), 66. 

Now in the fields of iaithful lialy -. chivalry. 

R. ofL., 107. 
Donne : 

As China when the sun at BrdzU dines. 

To the Counters of Bedford (2), 18. 
Twins, though their birth Outc6 and M&aco take. 

To the Lady Bedfwd, 7. 
In which NaUd, the new knight, seized on me. 
But as for N&tia, we have since fallen out. 
Writes thus and jests not. Good Fid^ for this. 
His last ; and, Fidus, you and I do know. 

Satire VII, 22, 91, 89, 97. 
Shakespeare : 

Tell me thy mind ; for I have Pisa left 
And am to Pddua come, as he that leaves 
A shallow plash. . . 

T. 8., I, i, 21. 
And he shall be Vincenteo of IHad 
And make assurance here in P&dad. 

Ibid., Ill, ii, 135. 
Donne: 

" Tis sweet to talk of kings." " At Wietmin»t(r — 

Satire FV, 74. 



And vows to crown himself in Wtsbamti^. 

2 H.\ IV, Iv, 31. 
Donne: 

By silver-tongued Ovid and many moe. 

SaUre VII, 8. 
Shakespeare: 

Judas Maccabeus dipt is pltun Judds. 

L. L. L., V, a, 603. 
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O my America, my N^Jmindldnd. 

Elegy XX, 27. 



Of you, my geotle cousin Wiatmoreldnd. 

lH*,I,i,31. 
Donne: 

A thing which would have posed Addm to name. 

SaHre IV, 20. 
Jonson: 

Though you presume Saidn, a subtle thing. 

Prohgue, D. A., 6. 
Milton : 

To whom, thus half abash'd Ad/lm replied. 

P. L., Vin, 595. 
Donne : 

Auyau, and Magellan, and Gibraltar.' 

Hymn to God, My God, dc, 18. 

> Tb the Fadfic sea m7 home 7 Or are 

The eastern riches 7 Is Jerusalem 7 
IS Aajm, and Magellan, and Qibraltar? 

All straits, and none but straits, are w^ye to them 
Whether where Jsphet dwell, or Cham, or Shem. 

It is very evident that line 18 is not the original. Were it a continuation of die 
interrogation we would have ' or ' each time instead of ' and. ' 

Grosart prints the line ; ATiyan ami Mag^an and Qibniiar ore, with a note 
which indicates that some edition, earlier than 1669, also omits the ' are ' ; bat 
has a comma alter 'JeroBalem.' This would permit the <md»io follow in the 
interrogation, but for the fact that ore instead of it would be required before 
Jemsalem ; beudea with art, and with the comma, the obacuritj is aufGcient to 
warrant a rejection of the line. It probably read, in the oripnal r Anyan, 
Magellan and Gibraltar are All straits. . . 

'Dub lin^like many others, illustrates the fact that Donne is not responsible for 
some of the 'rnggednees' which has beencharged against him. 
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Donne : / / 

In length and ease are dlike everywhere. 

7b Sir Henry Wotton, eta., 40. 
Milton: 

As a despite done dgaivat the Most High. 

P. L., VI, 906. 
ad- 
Donne : 

Under Uie ddverae icy pole thou pine. 

lb Sir Henry Wotton (1) 12. 
e: 

Thy ddverae party is thy advocate. 

Sonnet XXXV, 10. 



Grow your fit subject bicauae you are true. 

The Ind^ermt, 18. 
Donne : 

A better sun rose bSfore thee to-day. 

Iie»urrection, 4. 
And 30 the heavens whidii bSget all things here. 

lb Mr. mmm, da., 51. 
Shakespeare: 

As l^^tning before death : O ! how may I. 

R. and J., V, iii, 90. 
With plumSd helm thy slayer biffins tlireats. 

Lear TV, ii, 57. 
cor- 
Donne : 

Bnt e6rrvpt worms the worthiest men. 

A Fev^, 12. 
Shakespeare: 

Care is no cure, but rather cdrosive. 

1 H.', m, iii, 3. 
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con- 
Donne : 

M^ing them c^n/esg not only mortal. 

Sadre IV, 201. 
Shakespeare ; 

Good even to my ghostly o6nfas80T. 

R. and J., II, vi, 21. 
Pope: 

And to be dull was ednetrued to be good. 

An Essay on Oriludam, 690. 

de- 
Donne: 

These wits that say nothing, best cUscribe it : wit. 

SaHre VII, 16. 
Donne : 

By which to yon he d6riva much of his. 

To Sir Henry Woftmi, do., 3. 
Shakespeare : 

The pangs of dSspi^d love, the law's delay. 

HaToUt III, i, 72. 
I dfrived liberty. O ! by no means. 

JSm., I, ii, 8. 



Donne: 



Nor fmjoy aught, do far more hate the great. 

The Progress of the Soul, 77. 



Where you shall host : of hijoin'd penitents. 

A. W., Ill, V, 97. 



But, as from &dreme heights who downward looks. 

To the Ckmntesa of HvmiingUm (2), 11. 
Who in the other forfreme only doth. 

&»«reIV,220. 
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And iztreme fear can neither fight nor Aj. 

M.ofL.,230. 
Donne : 

This kind of beast, my tboughte shall ixeejpt thee. 

Ekgy XVI. The ExytostuloHon, 24. 
MUton: 

To tempt or punish mortals Sxoept whom. 

P. L., II, 1032. 

Donne : 

Why sfaould'st thou fArgd os eternally ? 

The Lamentaiions, 285. 
Shakespeare : 

All fdreworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

M. and J., Ill, ii, 87. 
mis- 
Donne : 

Keep midnight's promise ; mi^ake by the way. 

Zone's Usury, 11. 
Shakespeare : 

The misplaced John should entertain one hour. 

John III, iv, 133. 
pw- 
Donne : 

To p^sae things which had endangered me. 

FareweU to Love, 34. 



We trifle time ; I pray thee p&rmie sentence. 

M. of v., TV, i, 298. 
re- 
Doime : 

As r0uae and ofF-scouring of the world. 

The LamentaiMm, 242. 
Shakespeare; 

This is the very rifuse of thy deeds. 

Sonmei CL, 6. 
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D(mne : 

Afbr such pleasures, t^nless wise 
Nature decreed. . . 

FareweU to Love, 23. 
That will coDSort, Done ^nti7 thou have known. 

Satire I, 33. 
Shakespeare : 

And &7itil then yonr entertain sliall be. 

Per., I, i, 119. 



And not molest us ; Unless we ourselves. 

P. L., VIII, 186. 



Milton: 



Milton: 



Donne: 

When plenty, God's tmdge and seal. 

A Litany, 185. 

Created thee in the imdge of God. 

P. L., VII, 527. 

1 Thftt port of Mr. H. C Beechiog'a critidam, id The Alheneum, June lat, 1901, 
which kIUm to ProtesBor Blight's scaiuion of liaes coDtainiug such acceuta as 
Snumg and b^nv, is full; met bf Brown, (p. 31), with examples from Words- 
worth and TenoTSon. On snffizee Mr. Beeching remarks (p. 21} : 'The an- 
philological reader will prohabl; retort npon the professor that nowhere in Shake- 
speare, Milton and Tennyson are later, Tendered, dovh^id, and going accented on 
the final syllable, and the canons of practical scansion are made by the great poets.' 
L^ OB re-read Mr. Beeching*s remark on 'canons of poetical scansion' and 
'great poeta' with Dr. Miller's examples (pp. 67-59 and 68-9) before lis. Here 
ue four of them. 
Shakespeare: 

I pray yon, uncle, give me this daggir. 

R\ lU, i, 110. 
To Me great Hercules mhij^ng a gig. 

L. L. L., TV, iii, 167. 



As when two polar winds IdmirCng adverse. 

P. L., X, Z 
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td 
Donne: 

FoF all our joys are bat fantcutiodL 

EUgy X, 14. 
Shakespeare: 

And so the gmerdl of hot desire. 

Sojmd CIAV, 7. 
Pope: 

So man who here seems prinmpM alone. 

An Eaaay on Man, I, 67. 



All news I think aoonir reach thee than me. 

lb M{r), It{ou}land) Ji\oodward), 15. 
Mine own executOr and l^acj. 

The Legctot/, 8. 
Shakespeare : 

My love shall make my verse evir live young. 

S<ynnd XIV, 14. 
Thou hast done a deed whereat valdr will weep. 

" Cor., V, V, 134. 

Jonson: 

To love not violence, here ; I am no raviaJUr. 

D. A., IV, iii, 2. 
Or, with your Spaniard, your provocad6r. 

im., in, i, 230. 
Milton : 

By the wcU^s of life where'er they sat. 

P. X., XI, 77. 
With lucky words fav6r my destinM urn. 

Lyadas, 20. 
Coleridge: 

And thus spake on that aacient man 
The bright eyed Mariner : hear. 

Andmt Marmer, 19-20. 
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Donae : 

Men are ^ongSa, which, to pour out, receive. 

To -Sir Henry Wotbm (1), 37. 
Shakespeare : 

Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroais. 

W. T., IV, iv, 122. 
Milton : 

Unsung ; or to describe rods and games. 

P. L., IX, 33. 
-n«S8 and -ess 
Donne : 

To such vasttnSss, as if unmanacled. 

The Progress of the Soul, 303. 



Fair sir, God save you ! Where is the princfss ? 

L. X. L., V, ii, 310. 
-est 
Donne : 
For thou this day em^tlSst two phoenixes. 

EpUhalamion [Lady Elizabeth and Count Palatine], 18. 

Milton: 

Tended llie sick buaUst from couch to coucli. 

P. L., II, 490. 
-ing 
Donne : 

And at Thy death giving such liberal dole. 

La Corona. OrvxAjying, 13. 
Shakespeare : 

And here ye lie bailing of bombards when. 

H.% V, i, 86. 
Milton : 

Silence, and sleep likening to thee will watch. 

P. L., VII, 106. 

Donne : 

But these pvmish themselves. The insolence. 

SaHre II, 39. 
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^lakespeare : 

Keep some state in thy exit, and vamAek. 

X. L. L., V, ii, 598. 
MUton : 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. 

P. R., I, 175. 
4e, -d 
Donne: 

In a oradU free from dreams or thoughts there. 

Satire VII, 5. 
Or aB we paint ang6l« with wings, because. 

To Mr. mman, etc., 19. 
Shakespeare : 

How she came placM here in the tempU. 

Per., V, iii, 67. 
I would keep from thee — For your sake, jewU. 

0., I, iii, 195. 
-ow 
Donne : 

If she be a md&«j I'll warrant her. 

Satire VI, 25. 
Shakespeare: 

The hope of comfort. But for tiie/eU6w. 

Oym., IV, iii, 9. 
Jonson : 

To practice there with any pl&y-feU6w. 

D. A., I, i, 39. 
That was your bedfeH&w 
The other month. . . 

Ibid., II, iii, 31. 

Donne : 

He iaitfa in some, etnv^ in some begot. 

La Corona. Crucifying, 2. 
Jehovah here fvil^ accomplished both. 

The Lameniions, 305. 
Sweetness and wit they are, but mumm'j possess'd. 

Love's Alchemy, 24. 
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Shakespeare : 

It is for him you do env^ me so ? 

Shrew, II, i, 18. 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distresa'd. 

Verms, 814. 
It blows the wind that profits nobody, 

3 H*, II, V, 55. 

For a fiirther study of accented suffixes in Shakespeare, Jonson 
and Milton, and in which the accent* employed by Donne are 
paralleled, the investigator is referred to the examples cited by 
van Dam and StofPel,' Wilke,* Miller,* and AbbotL* 

JUjsoeUa/neov^. 
Boline: 

I can convert mannd to gall. 

Tmeke^iham Garden, 7. 
Fraunce : * 
Strengthened more than bread, and fed man more than a Mannd : 
lehoua. 

Emanud, p. 29, 3. 
Donne: 

Are imchangeabh firmament. 

A Fever, 24. 
Pope: 

And charitdhly let the dull be vain. 

An Essay on CWiicism, 597. 
Donne : 

Such is thy tamid skin's t&mentdhle state. 

EUgy VIII, 32. 
Pope: 

Fear most to tax an II6nordble fool. 

An Essay on CrUieism, 588. 

• William SAojteapazre, Prosody and Text Leyden, 1900, pp. 178-188. 

. * WUhelm Wilke : Meirieehe Unlermchv/ngen au Bat Jomim. Halle, 1884, pp. 
17-45. 
'Op. eii., pp. 57-60, 72. 

* E. A. Abbott, A Shaittpeciriaa Grammar, a. e. London, 1S84, pp. 388-96. 

' Abraham Frannce : ' The CouDtease of Pembroke Emmanuel' JUtKeIfani«a Xtt, 
The FuUer WorlMed lAltrary. 
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Donne : 

As ignordnthf did I crave. 

Faretodl to Love, 0. 
Pope : 

The bookful blockhead, ignordntly read. 

An Essay on OHHcmn, 612. 
Donne : 

For service paid auth6rized now begin. 

SaHre V, 33. 
Shakespeare : 

Hia rudeness so with his aviMrissed youth. 

Swmit XXX, 6. 
Donne : 

Which are but dcceasdrUs to this name. 

A Vatedietion, tic., 14. 
Shakespeare : 

Then I an dccessdry needs must be. 

Sormet XXXV, 13. 
Donne : 

Which then comes eeasondhkst when our taste. 

Elegy IV, 27. 
Shakespeare : 

What aoeeptdble audit cans't thou have? 

S(mna I, 12. 
Donne : 

So we her airs cvntimplaie, words and heart. 

Elegy XIX, 35. 



His goods confiscate to the duke's dispose. 

a ofE., I, i, 21. 
Donne : 

As much weariness as perfection brings. 

Ep^. lAncotn's Inn, 66. 
Shakespeare : 

Bobb'd others' beds revimtes of their rente. 

Sonmt CXLII, 8. 
Donne : 

I>eUver us from the stntafer way. 

Tja Corona, 198. 
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'Tis no Hnis^ nor do awkward claiio. 

H.', II, iv, 86. 
Donne : 

De&ce reo6rds and luBtories. 

T/ie Damp, 14. 
^akespeare: 

For thy records and what we see do iie. 

Swvnd CXXIII, 11. 
Donne : 

Blasted with sighs and e&rrowndld with tears.' 

l^Kkenham Garden, 1. 



A wiae, stoat captain, and soon piremuUd, 

3 H.*, IV, vii, 30. 
As great to me, as late ; and, e&pportAbh 
To make the dear loss. . . 

Tp., V, i, 145. 
Junson : 

Blemish, or e&fnrhuminga ; and keeps the skin. 

D. A., IV, i. 
And for it lose his eyes with ff&n-powd6r : quicksilver. 

An Execration upon Vuican, 121. 

These are not all the unusual accents to be found in the poetry 
of Donne ; but they are fairly representative. In our next chap- 
ter other examples will appear ; but it will not be necessary there 
to cite parallels. When one oieet^ a 'harsh' or 'rugged' accent 
in Donne (barring misprints and transcribers' errors always) by 
turning to the tables of van Dam and StofPel, Wilke, Miller, and 
Abbott, — already referred to,' — he will find iJiere, that in so &r 

'FrofeeBor Norton (Loot Poemi tf Join Dinmx p, 81, note) states that 'sur- 
rotmded' was still a rare void in Donne's time, and that Shakespeare does not 
ttse it. This line will be reteired to again in the next chapter. 

* A few of Shakeepeue's accents, as recorded by Abbott, Miller, and van Dam 
and Stoffel. Abbott ( pp. 388-96) : CAunieterj, wai^eoU, d^freai, ^igies, mutry, 
nothing, opp6rlunt, teptilehFe, tMfoAnte, ofn/itwA-, dSedMe, dSalSbU, JMortt, mSture, 
6baeun, iinerv&nte, Pl^i&m, t&ccaatve, p^rveySr, Thtwnatie, tltennis; Miller (pp. 66- 
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as word-accent, considering words taken singly, is concerned, 
Jonson and Shakespeare are quite as harsh as Donne. In subse- 
quent pages it will be shown in what manner Donne differs from 
his contemporaries. 



60) : S&liabari/, Edrndnd, English, RiMrd, TaMt, impiria, interprUa, prSteUSr, 
aiqve^ii'd, m&A-viom5,n, p&rh-com^, murd^'d, eiglAra, e6dpieeis, noarieked, reatSn'd, 
fortine, autMrued, mirdcle, orisons, leerilly ; van Dam and Stoffel (178-184) ; 
odvfrniTy, &Ume, dppmr, avihdrUed, bdioon, can6nize, c&reer, eerldia, ckardcter, 
CkristSpher, cSagiUale, c6iamend^le, ainfee»Sr, c^rroeive, dMenddn, AfmonSrihU, 
disorderly, JUiible, heritk, idaldtriym, inHrruplh; {nvig&ile, iwlMiig, opportune, jrarjfi- 
tive, riixplAid^, remidy, rheffric, iSqtieilh; tvbsi^aenl, unaulhSrixed, iinhappy. 

A few ot Jonaon's accents, aa recorded by Wilbe (pp. 28-48) : gr&nd-falhir, 
gr&ad'raolJiir, b6nd-wom&n, I6>ie-lellir, n6-bod^, b^-nahSa, bM-weihiTf mlUce-moniy, 
idji-t6ve, Eorke-ek6es, nolMng, painefiiU, entjr, enviSd, recirde, Aonoiir«, pastSr, naiiirt, 
lai&n, tnufr&s, going, coming, oddM, wortM/, oad^, carrg, vanqaiah, anineire, 
hundrSds, husbdnda, tmdSr, ovir, aJUr, Engl&nd, maiadcre, eini^er, minUier, inJUmout, 
mdAiidioliy, Sdvaiice, dffairs, Mffon, c&mpoee, confer, cdt^eeae, dlchr'd, diemfd, ditpaUA, 
divint, ftp'oy, iHreme, iiigUcl, /Aieare, poMM»e, pr&we, prflsci, rifiat, ritame, s&ure, 
ift-ene, trddiice, 6hoiU, 6hme, igaimt, Aliit, &numg»t, b^ort, beyond, tipon, viilhotU, 
bieome, bSieve, f6rbid, ihtdean^ Unrttt, c6ntrib>iu, pr&gmaHcie, eUcceaidrt, importune, 
S/ieepl6i)U, rleeptdcte, iWfCiknbua^le, ladj, Heidilberg, RaehM, 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Rhetoric op Veese in Donne. 

I. The TUle Defined. 

Strictly Bpeaking, 'The Rhetoric of Verse' is a lai^ tenn 
iocludiiig as its chiefest sub-division 'Secondary Word-acceut.' 
The tide is su^ested by Professor Bright, who gives this defini- 
tion: 

' By tJie rhetoric of verse, or the rhetoric of poetry, is meant 
the emphasis elicited by verse-stress, when it is at variance with 
the usual (prose) emphafiis. Thus, for example, the verse of 
Chaucer will teach how significant in "artistic expression" are 
the usually unemphatic members of compound words and many of 
the derivative and inflectional elements of the language. We are 
thus brought to see a new category of "meaning" and of 
" notional " suggestion. To this category an important contribu- 
tion is made by the verse stress of particles, prepositions, etc. It 
is therefore necessary to recognize a verse-rhetorical counterpart 
to the accepted figurative use of language in verse.* 

'The rhetorical demands of emphasis, the rhetorical demands 
of the poetry (requiring an emphasis which is only exceptional in 
prose), the occasional ictus-use of subordinate accents, these are 
the principal means at hand for producing in l^e wave of meas- 
ured and rhythmical utterance the desired variations in amplitude 
and ciuTature.' ^ 

To quote ^ain from Professor Bright : ' ' Bysshe in his Art oj 
English Poetry (London, 1714, p. 6) illustrates the poefs lack of 
rhythmic tact in the following lines from Davenant : 

' "The Klietoric of Verse id Chaucer.' Pah. Mod. Lang. Aaoe. of America, 16, 

' Chnetming Oram, Ictatf tie., p. 27. 
'Proper Noma, tic., p. 368. 
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" Noae think Rewards rfuder'd w6rthy their W6rtli. 
And bfith Lfivere, b6th thy Discfplee w^re." 

' . . . Bysshe proceeds to obviate " the undue seat of the accent," 
and presents the lines in " smooth and easy form " : 

" Kone think Rewards are Squal t6 their W6rth. 
And Ifivers b6th, both thy Discfples were." ' 

On Bysshe's effort to ' smootb ' Davenant, Professor Bright 
comments : ' Surely the poet must be allowed to have hie own 
way/ and scans the lines correctly, — 

None think | Rewards | reud^r'd ] worth;^ | their W6rth 
And both I Lov6rs | both thy | Discip | les were. 

'. . . Watts had also cited these two lines (Works, 1812-13, vol. 
IX, 442 f.) and declared that " worthy " and " Lovers," placed 
as they are, " turn the line into perfect prose." ' 

Professor Bright quotes these two lines as showing in lov6r8 and 
render ' the two principal classes of secondary word-accent (native 
and foreign), which have been at all times and are still available 
for ictus.' 

To this I wish to add that it is important to notice the repeated 
and varying syllables wOrthy . . . W6rth, and b6th . . , bSth. If we 
are to attend to the artistic monotone of verse, then the appearance 
of the same word or sound, now in arsis and now in thesis, or vice 
versa, is quite as essential to the music or rhythm of the line as is 
secondary word-accent, the observance of which, iu the first line 
above, makes such a variation possible. 

The frontier singing-master long ago caught this idea and built 
up tunes with ' do re m! & sol la si do.' Each of these senseless 
syllables stood for a given tone or piteh, and when an even, un- 
varying sound was desired, it was produced by the repetition of 
the same sound-representing syllable, as ; Tra-la-la-la-la-la.' 

Tennyson, wishing to represent the placid and ceaseless flow of 
the brook, writes, 

For mM mdy come and m^ mfly g6 ; 
But I ^ on forever. 
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Even the unpoetic Dr. Johnson recognized this principle. Hav- 
ing qaoted (Chalmers, En^. Poetn, vii, 39) Cowley's defence of his 
representative, resembling, or imitative lines, Johnson adds, ' But, 
not to deiraud him of his due praise, be has given one example of 
representative versification, which perhaps no other English line 
can equal : 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise : 

He, who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the whole stream that stopp'd him shall be gone, 

Which r&na, and, as it T&m, forever shali rtin on. 

Professor Bright (Omeemijiff Gram. Ictus, efc., pp. 26-27) 
speaking of ' the notion of musical or artistic monotone of verse,' 
refers to * the several types of oral English as ... set forth by 
Professor Lloyd : ' the formal type, appropriate to solemn occa- 
sions, as in the reading of the liturgy ; the careAil type, of the 
beat conversation and of public speakers ; the careless type which 
is tolerated "as containing no very disagreeable errors;" and 
the vulgar type containing inadmisaable errors. It ia important 
also to not« that these types are described as differing chiefly in 
the matter of syllabic stress. " The tirst," says Professor Lloyd, 
" contains few syllables which are quite stressless ; " the second 
has none of them ; the third " exaggerates weakness of stress ; " 
and in the fourth "it o^u happens that the fully stressed 
syllables alone preserve their formal quality." It is obvious 
enough,' concludes Professsor Bright, ' that in formal utterances 
the language has qualities (which may be described as musical) 
which are available for artistic use, and that these qualities are 
bound up with the careful observance of not only the principal 
but also the subordinate stresses of the syllables.' 

By '/ormo^ utterances ' Professor Bright does not mean to limit 
himself to the first, or 'formal type ' of Professor Lloyd, for, in 
the next sentence, he says, ' Much may be learned, therefore, . . . 
from what the treatises say of the formal utterance of the stage 

'R. J. Llojd, S^arlhtm Engluh; FHondia, Qrammar, TeOt, London, ISM, 
p. 30. 
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and the pulpit, and the best inaDDer of reading sometimes practiced 
by the poets.' 

It appears, then, that Professor Bright has in mind both the 
* formal * and ' careful ' types of Professor Lloyd ; but it is evident 
that the third type, r^arded by the latter as 'careless' in 'or^l 
Ei^lish,' may become careful in rhythmically recited poems. 
Especially is this true if the reader subdues strength of stress, 
while exa^^rating weakness of stress, so as to give arses and 
tlieses as nearly as possible the same pitch or duration. To ac- 
complish this, it is the poet's prerogative to vary the same word 
or words even at the expense of having his lines bear the stamp 
of studied carefulness and purposed effect. 

Observation of this arsis-thesis variation of the same word or 
words in the same line, or in close proximity, is the ' practically 
untouched aspect of the criticism of English verse ' referred to in 
our introduction. Abbott approaches one side of the subject : 

' A word repeated twice in a verse often receives two accents 
the first time, and one accent the second, when it is less emphatic 
the second time than the first. Or the word may occupy the 
whole of a foot the first time, and only part of a foot the second,' ' 

'On the other hand,* continues Abbott (p. 362), 'when the 
word increases in emphasis the converse takes place.' Thus, we 
see, he makes no provision for any repeated word or syllable 
which is not available for ictus ; that is to say, he is concerned 
primarily and always with stressed syllables. 

Browne paraphrases Abbott, citing five of his twenty-two 
examples, but getting no nearer to our subject than did his fore- 
runner. He says : ' A word repeated in the same verse often has 
two accents the first time, and one the second ; or occupies the 
whole bar the first time, and only part of a bar the second ; and 
vice versa, according to emphasis.' ' 

Another side of the subject is approached by Hubbard : * ' By 
repetition is meant the use of the same word or words in the same 

'E. A. Abbott, AShokexpeanm Grammar, London, 1884, p. 381. 
'George H. Browne, NoU» on Shaiespear^ a Vertificaiion, Boston, 1901, p. 8. 
' F. 6. Hubbard, ' Bepelition and Farallelism in tbe Early Elizabethan Drama,' 
Puis. Mod. Lang. Asao. 4 America, n. b., yol. liii, no, 2, pp, 360, 361. 
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line, or in succeeding lines of verse ; where there is more than one 
word in the unit repeated, the term repetition implies the word in 
the same order. 

" Liocrine, draw near, draw near unto thy sire. 

Ijoerine, I, i, 146. 

' By parallelism is meant the use of the same /orm of expression 
in the same line, or in succeeding lines of verse, the paraDel ex- 
pressions occupying the same relative place in the structure of the 
verse. 

" O life, the harbor of calamities ! 
O death, the heaven of all miseries ! " 

Loerine, IV, i, 5-6-7. 

Professor Brumbaugh comes tbrillingly near to our subject : 
* The frequent repetition of the same monosyllable, generally at 
the eaesural pause, the repeated word having often a different 
meaning, and giving his verse by this change of accent a peculiar 
" swing " that is at the same time characteristic and melodious, is 
very common in Donne's verse. It is indeed so frequent (I have 
noted about fitly instances) that illustration is necessary.' 

Seventeen examples are cited of which these three are represen- 
tative : 

Up, up, my drowsy soul, where they. 

An Analamy. Second Anniv., 339. 
Carrying his own house still, atUl is at home. 

To Sir Henry WoUon (1) 50. 
She, she is dead, she's dead ; when thou know'st this. 
An AnaUmy. First Annw., 183, 237, 325, 369, ^27. 

When, in person, I called Professor Brumbaugh's attention to the 
fact that Donne, some four thousand times makes use of this arsis- 
thesis variation of the same syllable or syllables, word or words in 
the same line, or group of liues, and when I had read to him more 
than a hundred of the most striking examples, he replied, ' I am 
prepared to believe it ; ' and showed me the MS. page irom which 
the above quotation is taken. Had he gone one step farther he 
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would have discovered the peculiar characteristio, which, as un- 
mistakable as the red straod of tlie rope of the English Navy, 
runs through the entire body of Donne's verse. For example, 
had he coosidered the very next line he would have found this 
variation, not only at 'the caesural pause,' but every where else 
in the couplet, on similar words as : sA^, sh4 ; th&u, thOu ; and on 
similar sounds as : te, this, this, <« ; and kndu^st, hn^i^Bt, ffhOst. 

She, ski Is dead ; sh^s dead ; when th6u len&u^d this 
Thdu knfm'd how wan a gh&et thXs our world is. 

II. The Mystery of Donnas AH. 

That there is something peculiar or mysterious, about Donne's 
method of expression, even more than about the matter expressed, 
has always been recognized as a fact. This statement is amply 
warranted by a lai^ majority of the criticisms recorded in Chap- 
ter I. It will he remembered that Hazlitt spoke of his lines as 
'riddles that the sphinx could not unravel ;' Gosse, 'the riddle is 
soon read ; ' Theobold, ' a heap of riddles,' etc. 

' Henry King speaks of the art of Donne as a mystery. . .' ' 

' One is tempted to wonder whether Donne did not leave his 
own character as one of the riddles which he wished posterity to 
solve.* ' 

Beers says all Donne's poetry is ' distinguished by such subtle 
obscurity, and fer-fetched ingenuities, that they read like a series 
of puzzles. . . [His] verse is usually as uncouth as his thought. 
But there is a real passion slumbering under these ashy heaps of 
conceit, and occasionally a pure flame shoots up. . .' ^ 

Elsewhere Beers says ' Donne [is] . . . willfully quaint, subtle, 
and paradoxical.** 

Belden : '. . . Donne is never, I think, difficult through care- 

■Ooeee, op. di., ii, 346. 

'Quarterly BeirUvi, vol. CXCH, ('John Doone snd His Contemporsrieu,' pp. 

217-240), p. 231. 

■Henry A. BeeTs,Fi-om Chaucer to Thtnyum, New York, 1890, pp. 108-7. 
• A History </ RomaTaieiim in Iht JKjftleeniA Century, New York, 1899, p. 2a 
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lesBDess or obscure through vagueness or indefiiiiteDess of thought. 
What he thmks is concrete ; and the reader who will follow him 
in his wrestlings with the language will generally be fewarded, as 
even Dr. Johnson acknowledged, by "genuine wit and useful 
knowledge, . . " ' 

'True to his own nature, as to the inevitable secrecy of his 
youth, Donne drew around him a cloudy something which keeps 
him forever to himself. And whoever may have penetrated 
within has been unable, on coming forth, to render a good account 
of what he has experienced. . . Whoever can write anything 
which shall give a true and sufficient idea of John Donne, such an 
idea as will make the general reader of poetry understand why he 
is regarded as a poet of surpassing genius, may deem himself no 
longer an apprentice in the art of criticism . . , Those who know 
the poet still remain an elect number.' ' 

' ' [Readers of Donne's poetry may find] paradoxical plays of 
words, antithesis of thought and expression, and purposed involu- 
tion of phrase, liiat nothing but the most painful attention can 
untwist. All this they may find and more. But in the midst of 
it all, tliey not only may, but must find an unceasing activity and 
an overflowing fullness of mind, which seem never to fail or flag, - 
and which would more than half redeem the worst faults (of mere i 
1 style) that could be allied to them.' ' 

' Donne is a thoroughly original spirit and a great innovator ; 
he is thoughtful, indirect, and strange ; he nurses his fancies, lives 
with them, and broods over them so much that they are still 
modem in all their distinction and ardour, in spite of the strange- 
ness of their apparel — strangeness no greater perhaps than that of 
modem poets, like Browning, as the apparel of their verse will 
appear two hundred years hence.' * 

'Donne is fiill of salient verses that would take the mdest 
March winds of criticism with their beauty, of thoughts that first 
tease us like charades, and then delight us with the felicity of 

' The Dial, Chicago, vol. ix, no. 237, p. 280. 
' Betrotpectivt Revieic, voL viii, p. 55. 
'CaipeDter, op. eii., p. Iviii. 
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their solution ; but those have not saved him. He is exiled to the 
limbo of the formless and fr^mentary.' ' 

Opinions may differ as to whether this arsis-theus variation was 
deliberately resorted to by Donne, or whether it was an uncon- 
scious exposition of his peculiar mental operations. This question 
is not germane to the present investigation ; but it may be said tlist 
it seems almost certain that it was deliberately planned and 
executed with the greatest care, patience, and ingenuity, 

Gosse has already been quoted as saying (ii, 334) ; <. . . It is 
evident that he [Donne] intentionally essayed to introduce a revo- 
lution into English versification.' 

Saiutsbury occupies a middle ground: 'The form of Donne is 
indeed the most puzzling thing about him. . . [His] roughness 
was undoubtedly to some extent deliberate. That Donne had any 
intention of attempting a new prosody there is not the least reason 
for believing.' * 

The opinion of Symonds is also interesting: 'Donne's mind, 
... if I may make my own attempt to understand him, was the 
mind of a dialectician, of the intellectual adventurer ; he is a poet 
almost by accident, or at least for reasons with which art in the 
abstract has little to do. . . He b^n with metre and invented a 
system of prosody which has many merits, and would have had 
more in less arbitrary hands. . . If one will but read him always 
lor the sense, for the natural emphasis of what he has to say, there ^ 
are few lines which will not come out at all events in the way he 
meant them to be delivered. The way he meant them to be de- 
i livered is not always as beautiful as it is expressive. Donne 
' would be original at all costs, preferring himself to his art. He 
treated poetry as ^sop's master treated his slave, and broke what \ 



\^ he could not bend.' * 

' James RubbcU Lowell : Workt, iii, 35. Thia is quoted by Norton ( Groller ed. , 
i, xxiv.) who adds : ' And j'et, if he is to be adjudged to this limbo, he is one 
"of the people of great worth" who are suspended there.' 

' Oeorge Saintaburj, A Short Hittery a/ En^Uh LiUrainrt, New York, 1898, p. 
366. 

'Arthur Symonds, Fortnightly Review, vol. Isvi, n, t. ('John Donne,' pp. 
734-46), pp. 735, 740. 
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This ' revolution,' or invention, could not have been in the 
matter of word-accent, "for we have seen that Donne does not go 
beyond the 'poetic license' of his day, in this particular, unless it 
be that he resorts to secondary word-etress more irequently than 
his contemporaries. 

To say that Donne's so called ' rii^edness ' is due to this 
peculiarity would be a great mistake, for it is to be found in his 
daintiest song as well as in his sharpest satire. 

If th£y be ' fnii6, th^ dre tw6 86 
As stiff twin compasses dre tu}6. 

A VaUdicHon Forbidding Mourning, 25-6. 

In addition to the variation of they, are, two and so (which were 
both pronounced with long o), there is variation also in the similar 
sounds If and sUf, and As- and tMoipitssis. 

MUre, m6re th&n tin Sclavonians scolding, m&re 
ThSn whin vflnds (n our min'd abbeys rSar. 

Satire, II, 59-60. 

At that time ^than w as spelled and pronounced tkefn^. Further- 
more, we have here tiie~a-sound~ln"jS£fttii-, and possibly in -b^a, 
varying with the similar sound in db- ; and the o-sound in 
Sclavdji-, se^ and 6ur varying with the similar sound in more 
and roar, while ru- is sufBciently near to be classed with these ; 
and a sound in -lans and Ang varying with a similar sound in 
than, ten, when, winds, in, and -in'd, leaving, in twenty syllables, 
only two sounds rvr- and -betfs, without decided variants ; and yet, 
with all this, the lines possess a rhythm that is absolutely 
bewitching. 

If John Donne followed the advice of John Done, his first 
concern, either in reading or in writing, was with method of 
expression : ' A good book should be read three times ; first, to 
see his method ; secondly, his matter ; thirdly, to gather his 
instruction.' * 

'Bonne probably vrote art ioBtcad of be, ginag the TariatioD : lh&/ iretaC . , , 



' Poiydefrmi, 1631, p. 90. 
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That he did exerciBe the greatest care needs no argument 
beyond what is to be seen in such lines as the four discuseed 
above ; but one of Donne's own serious statements is worthy of 
consideration at this point 

'About 1624, [?] when Donne was temporarily in diB&vor 
with Charles, because of one of his sermons about which there 
was some misunderstanding, he wrote to Sir Robert Carr, "■ . ■ The 
king who hath let fall his eye upon some of my poems, never saw, 
of mine, a hand, or an eye, or an affection, set down with so 
much study, and diligence, and labour of syllables, as in this 



It would be difficult to conceive of anything, short of amaziug 
and brain-racking ' labour of sylUbles,' that would enable one to 
produce, with some three sounds, a couplet of twenty syllables, 
and approximately to adhere to this method throughout a life-time. 

Donne designates his verse as ' syllables,' as others have done : 

Hear this, and m6iid thyself, and thou mind^at m4 
By making m6, being dead, do good for thee ; 
And think mS well composed, that I could now 
A last sick hour to syllables allow. 

On BmsdS, 15-18. 

III. The Ends to be Attained by this Peculiarity. 

1. ' Artistic Monotone.' 

The question naturally arises : If this was a studied practice, 
what end had Donne in view ? In addition to a possible attempt 
at ' innovation,' other reasons present themselves ; first, as has 
already been intimated, he sought 'artistic monotone.' For 
example, if the reader will guard against undue stress in the fol- 
lowing lines, he may congratulate himself upon having read them 
as Donne intended them to be read : 

Let ml prSpate towards kh; find W, m* call 
Thfx hour kfr vigil, 4/nd hSr fxe, since this 

' Jessopp, op. oit, p. 190. 
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Both tiU years And th^ day's d^ midnight is. 

A Nocturnal, etc., 43-45. 

In addition to the decided variable words and souDds ■ marked 
in these lines, the ear catches other variations, such as -pdre and 
htr ; iow&riJs, h6ur and BSth ; edU and -tf ; vig-, tflrtce and mid-, etc. 

In reply io the possible question : How can such an arrange- 
ment of sounds and syllables be conducive to monotone? the 
reader is referred to the anticipatory statement on page 104. 

One prefers the risk of being tedious to being misunderstood ; 
therefore, it may be said, by way of further elucidation of this 
idea of ' artistic monotone,' that under normal conditions a given 
word or sound has an inherent quality of pitch or tone in the 
speech-organs of each individual. Outside of verse one would 
repeat ' let, let, let,* or ' me, me, me,' or ' her, her, her,' — provided 
other sounds intervene, — till the voice breaks down from sheer 
exhaustion, without varying this inherent pit«h, or tone-quality. 

Why must other sounds intervene? Because the normal, or 
average, ear prefers variety to monotony. Were * me, me, me ' 
repeated to any considerable extent there would soon be heard 
' m6, m6, m6, m6, etc.* We hear the clock say ' tlck-tdck, tick- 
tfick,* while, as a fact, it no more says ' ttck-t5ck ' than ' tick-tick.* 

This difference of ' tick ' and ' tfick ' may stand for variation in 
pitoh, or it may stand for inequality of duration. That there 
exists a psychological reason for preference of variety to monotony 
there can be no doubts 

' When we listen to ... a rapid series, say of clicks that are of 
equal strength, if they come neither too &st nor too slow, most 
persons cannot actually hear them as equal. Certain regularly 
recurring numbers seem slightly more emphatic than the rest, and 
the whole series talis into objective rhythm. . .' ' 

A common device of the poets is to repeat the same word in 
ictus, in a given line, thereby calling forth the decided accent 
which the movement of the verse demands. 

Longfellow writes : 

' George Malcolm StrattoD, fiqwrunenlaJ Ptyehology, N«w York, 1903, p. 00. 
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Life to real, life la earnest, 

but Donne, in more than nine hundred lines, subdues arsis and 
elevates thesis in this &sMon : 

Kiss Sim, and with Him into Sgypt go. 

NativUy, 13. 
No hand amongst th6m to vex th^ i^ain. 

The LamenicOiom, 292. 
Shall Mine as He ahUnes now, and heretofore. 

A Hymn to God the Father, 16. 
Our at&rm is past, and that stdrm'a tyrannous rage, 

The Gzlm, 1. 

Donne's poems, exclueive of the Satires, might be classed under 
the two general headq,Xoyc and Grief . He did not believe rollick- 
ing measures ^iiitahle for such themes : ' 

I am two fools, I know, 
For loTing,and for saying so 
In whining poetry^ 

I thought, if I could draw my pains 

Through rhyme's vexation, I should them allay. 
Grief brought to numbers cannot be so lierce, 
For he tames it, that fetters it in verse. 

But when I have done so, 

Some man, hb art and voice to show, 

Doth set and sing my pain ; 
Andfby delighting many frees again. 
Orief, which v^ae did restrain, 
TS love and grief tribute of vfy-se belongs. 

But not of such as pleases wh^i 'tis r6ad. • 
BHih ar4 ^ncreas^ by such songs. 

For bdth their triumphs so Ore published. 
And I, which was tvpt}fo6la, do a6 grow three. 
Who are a little wise, the best foSla be. 

The Tripfjle FooL 
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In his 'whining poetry' we observe his apparently purpoeed 
lack of variation : 

_r am two fools / know, 
FOr lovintand /5r saying so. 

For he tames U, that fetters it in verse. 

The moment he would baffle the singers, and at the same time 
give his opinion of the appropriate themes for verse, and of the 
appropriate verse for such themes, we find variations in gri^, 
verse, both, are, when and m-, -id and read, td, tw6 and 86, and fo(d». 

We have just seen, in A Nocturnal, how he arranges his words 
in a love-theme, so as to secure monotone. In grief he cries, 

JSS hdih fiU'd mi vMh 6{^mess and HS 
Hilih made mS drunk vMh wormwood.' 

The LamaUatiom, 196-7, 

In the IHmite Poems, Donne seems to have been moved by both 
love and grief, — love for God and the saints, and grief on account 
of the sins of his youth and of the weaknesses of his middle life. 
It is in these poems, therefore, that we may expect to find, 
unmistakably, what he means by saying, 

To love and grief tribute of verse belongs^ 
Bnt not of such as pleases when 'tis read. 

Gosse (Jacobean Poets, p. 59) speaks of 'that veiy curioos 
piece called The Cross,' and well he may have done so, 

F6r the I6ss 
Of this erSss wire tS mi another crSss. 
Bett^ wSre worse /fir 7m5 alffliction, 
Nd <^6ss Is s6 extreme as t6 have none. 

Here we see F6r and fOr ; tM and mi ; 1683, crUss and or6sa ; 
this and fe ; wire -ir, -(r, and wSre ; t6, n6, nd, and s6, 

' Obeerre th^ TEiriati<»i ot/iWd and vliA with ItU-. 
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The poet and the philosopher agree as to the movemeut of 
serious verse : 

'It is becaaee of this general taw [subordiaatioD either of 
meaning or of movement], it seems to me, that all poetry as it 
becomes more serious, suppresses, in sonle degree, the sensuous 
auditory element. Ehyme or recurrent alliteration are felt to 
obtrude themselves and hinder the higher functions of mind, as do 
also too obvious metrical effects. Children's verses can stand all 
this ; it is suited t« the lyric temper. But in general the more 
thoughtful, — the more spiritual, — the mood, the less it can tolerate 
of mere sensation.' * 

Should one's ear be incapable of appreciating the beauty of 
monotone, probably a straight or unwavering line would appeal to 
the eye. When Donne pictures a tropical circle around the earth, 
he describes it as having 

All thi same roaninSas, evenn^ and dU 
The eadHemSsa of the ^uinoctid^. 

Obseqmea . . . I/yrd Harrington, etc., 113-14. 

In addition to the marked variations, we observe here -f^, Und 
and iad- ; and -<j^I/- and tl- varying with ihl and 6-. 

Curiously enough, Donne baa left us, in black and white, a 
picture of monotone : 

And amdolh as & v^ae, dnd like that amUofh virse? 

Love and WU, 10. 

2. lApograrti/rrK^ Verse. 

Occasionally Donne's lines are suggestive of the lipc^rammatic. 
The following is written In the key of 5, with the variation ow : 



' Chambers mcludea Hm among ' Doubtful Poema ; ' but Donne's UDmist&kable 
slump u upon it. The Haslewood Eingdwningh MS. has the line as here ; 
Stephens MB. , Smooth as a verse ; but this leaves the line a syllable short, and also 
robs it of its distinguUhing characteriBtic 
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Poor s6ul, in this thy flesh what d6st thSu knSw f 
ThSu kndw'at thyself sS little as th6u kndw'st not 
HBw thSu didst die, nor h6w thUu wast b^ot. 
ThSu neither knSv^st h8w thdu at first earnest in, 
Nor h6w thdu took'st the poison of man's ein ; 
Nor ddst thdu- thAugh thfiu hn&w'at that ih6u art a6- 
By what way th6v, art made immortal kn6v3. 

An Anatomy. SeooTid Annw., 264-260. 

There is in this something that reminds one of Lord Holland's 
' Eve's Legend : ' * Men were never perfect ; yet the three brethren 
Veres were ever esteemed, respected, revered, even when the 
rest, whether the select few, whether the mere herd, were left 
neglected. . .' 

Where, whenever, when, 'twere wdl 

Eve be wedded? Eld seer, tell !" 

Saintsbury catches this sound which Donne's verse means to 
impart : < The Songs are, of course, in different lyrical forms, and 
the Anniversaries are in couplets. But both agree in the unique 
dangour of their poetic sound . . . now exquisitely melodious, now 
complicated and contorted almost beyond ready comprehension in 
rhyme or sense, but never really harsh, and always possessing, in 
actual presence or near sug^stion, a poetical quality which no , 
English poet has ever surpassed.' * 

3. Sp&dal Stress. 

Another object Donne had in view was to secure a stress for his 
words which would fill his lines with meaning, and give them a 
strengtli above anything attainable in unitalicised prose. 

To illustrate: the reviewer of Miles Franklin's A Bashldrtse^ 
of (he Sush quotes Sybylla's note of despair, 

>WiUiam T. DotMon, Fbtluai IngeaaiHa, etc, LoodoD, 1682, p. 220. "The 
reading of Lope de Vega's five novels, in each of which & different vowel is 
omitted, led to Lord Holland writing . . . [this] curious production.' 

' A ShoH Bi*U>ry (^ Eng. Lit., p. 367. 
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' " I love you, I love you," she cries to the working men and 
women of Australia.' ' 

The readers of this quotation will invariably accent il : ' I i6ve 
you, I I6ve you,' and some may even doubt that the poet has 
power to make the declaration more emphatic and at the same 
time fuller of meaning and sentiment, — and to do this he needs 
no display type, but may conform to his plain verse-pattern. The 
prose writer would say : ' So, if I dream I h&ve you, I h&ve you, 
and that is all there is to it.' 

Donne writes : 

So, if I dream I hdve ySu, IhAve y(nif 

Elegy X. The Dream, 13. 

Likewise he would have written : 

My commoners, I I6ve yGv., I ^oe y6u I 

To re-quote Professor Bright, ' We are thus brought to see a 
new category of " meaning " and of " intentional " suggestion. . . 
By the rhetoric of verse, or the rhetoric of poetry, ig meant the 
emphasis elicited by verse-stress when it is at variance with the 
usual prose emphasis.' 

4. Obaau/rUy, 

It seems, also, that Donne resorted to this peculiarity, in a 
playful attempt at obscurity, — the obscurity being in so arranging 
his words that one in trying to find or follow his verse-patt«m 
would lose the thought; or, on the other hand, if grasping the 
thought, would lose the measure. 

Donne said to Jonson that he 'wrote that epitaph on Prince 
Henry, Look to me, FaUh, to match Sir Ed. Herbert in obscure- 
ness.'* 

If one, whose ear is vexed with any verse except the sing-song, 
galloping kind, will forget the rime and read this epitaph as if it 
were plain prose, thinking as he reads, he will be ready to say with 

' The lAitTvry Era, toI. 8, no. 9, pp. 674-S, copied from Tkt Sptaker (London). 
' CSmwTWifuww, p. 8. 
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Grosart, (ii. 113, note): 'I confess I find nothing unusually 
obscure, and some of Donne's other poems are far more difficult.' 
The poem b^ns : 

LSoh t6 mS, Jditk, and l6ok t5 my JHUh, God ; 
For both mj centers /&Z this yMod. 



So, much as y6u twO mMtial heavens toSre hSre,^ 
I wire dn dtigel singing what y6u wire. 

In the body of the poem (79-88) we find simple but quaint 
tbougbta so expressed that if we attempt to follow the scansion 
we shall come to the end wondering what we have read : 

TM-efore wi 
MHy adfelUr ady, that wi itre diad, thdn M ; 
80 if <^r griijs wS do nSt well dlcldre, 
W^ve double excuse ; he is n6t diad, dnd wS dre. 
YUft would^ die yit yjiir tMugk 1 U 
THo ndrrOw 16 tiiiuk him, da h6%8 hf 
—OSr s6v^8 best baiting dnd mid-p6riod 
In Aft" ISng journey of o5»Mfdering God — 
F^no disAftiou^J can rSach him thus. 
As M embraced the fires of love, with ^. 

Tabulating the similar words aud sounds which vary in these 
lines we have : Th6re, -KCr, dre, -o&r, -ddre, dre, fSr, ndr-, O&r, hfr 
flrea ; wl, v>i, hi, griefs, vtS, d5-, Wffve, hi is, wS, b6, hS, p6-, -rl-, -n^, 
riaeh, hi ; Mdy, adf%-, sdy ; diad, dSad ; SO, TOo, td ; nOt, tM, n6t ; 
than, dnd, dnd, edn ; YBt, yU, YU ; f, f, I; th&ugh, -riiw, s6ula ; 
him, htm, im- ; da Is, 4a; mtd-, -aid- ; iGng, c8n- -hSn-, and one 
may well add ' and so forth ; ' for, while there is also varia- 
tion in wiU and the second syllable of dou6/i, in spite of the 
elision ' double excuse,' and in jdurasy and dishonour, as well as 
in some of the other few unmarked syllables, sarely enough, and 

* At that time msre and here were prononDced more alike than at present. 
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more than enough, variations have been noted to convince the 
most skeptical of what Donne meant, in part at least, by ' ob- 
scurity ' in this poem. 

Where Grosart finds ' nothing unusoally obscure ' in the sense 
or meaning of this poem, Courthope would find what obscurity 
there is in it, in the method of expression : ' Eagerness for novelty 
and paradox leads him [Donne] to obscurity of expression ; and 
the reader is justly incensed when he finds the labour required to 
arrive at the meaning, hidden behind involved syntax and un- 
measured verse, has been expended in vain. Ben Jonson does 
not express it too strongly when he says, "That Done for not 
keeeping of accent deserved han^ng." It is superfluous to justify 
this verdict by examples. The reader will have observed how 
deliberately he seeks to attract attention to the extravagances of his 
thought, by the difficulty of his grammatical constructions, and by 
the dislocation of his accents." 

' It was ... of deliberate endeavor that Donne darkened his 
language and knotted his versification. The point is valuable, for 
these characters clung to Donne ever afterwards. [After the 
Satires.] . . . The unusual accentuation is sometimes found to be 
highly expressive, when you consider it ; sometimes it is purely 
wanton and defiant.' * 

Sanders recognizes Donne's ' technical habit ' as conducive to 
obscurity for the 'modem reader' : 'That it is not this technical 
habit only which obscures Donne from the modem reader is 
emphasised by the statement of a far-sighted contemporary critic — 
that Donne for not being understood would be forgotten.' ' This 
' technical habit ' may have been the very thing Jonson had in 
mind. 

Since Donne claimed to be matching obscurity, with obscurity, 
it seems necessary, at this point, to turn to Sir Ed. Herbert's 
Elegy, also on Prince Henry, and see what peculiarities, if any, 
it has. The poem begins : 

' Hitiory of English Poetry, n\, 167. 

* Tht Academy, vol. Mi, pp. 5054. (The eame article in Lmag Age, vol. 
Cdxiii, p. 762 S.) 
■ TcmpU Bar, voL 121, p. 626. 
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Must he be ever dead ? Cannot we add 

Another life unto that Prince that had 

Our souls Iwd up in him ? Could not our love 

Now when he left us, make the body move 

After his death one Age ? And keep unite 

That frame wherein our souls did so del^ht ? 

For what are souls but love ? Since they do know 

Only for it, and can no further go. 

Sense is the soul of Beasts because none can 

Proceed so &r as f understand like man. 

And so the lines run on, easy enough to scan, without attend- 
ing to the metre ; but, notwithstanding this, the thought is more 
obscure than in Donne's Elegy. Primarily, Herbert was a 
philosopher and Donne a word-manipulator. We have no record 
of a challet^ 'to match Sir Ed. Herbert in obacureneas.' The 
fact that Donne confessed to writing, not to the honor of a dead - 
Prince, but to match a fellow-poet in obscurity, leaves us free to 
believe that he resorted to the thing in which he was most skilful, 
word-play. 

Further along in Herbert's EUgy we find : 

Nor shall we question more 
Whether the soul of man be memory 
As Plato thought. 

with reference to which, his editor states, ' It would be interesting 
to know where Plato has made this singular assertion,' I fear it 
is more easy to account for Herbert's remark than to corroborate 
it.'" 

The fact that a modem, with no excuse, finds obscurity in the 
thought of Herbert, may allow the supposition that he was 

'B. Jowett, T\e Dialogaet t^ Plata, (4 vols.) New York, 1885, i, 26t. In 
' Meno, ' Plato haa 8ocral«B to gay, ' If the truth at all things alwajB ezlBt«d in 
the 80ul, then the soul ia immortal — Wheretore be of good cheer, and trjr to 
recollect what jou do not knov, or rather what 70U do not remember.' 

•John Chniton ColUni, The Pomt of Lord Herbert of CherbwT/, I«Ddon, 1881, 
p. 34, Dote. 
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similarly obscure to his contemporaries. That his senior, Donne, 
was, is, and always will be regarded as obscure in his manipu- 
lation of the vehicle of all thought is self-evident. 

6. Afimty to Prose. 

We have suggested that one, who cannot grasp Donne's 
thought and at the same time measure his lines, resort to the 
expedient of reading them as if they were prose. Happily, this 
8U^;estiou is made by Donne himself, and leaves, apparently, no 
room to doubt that whatever of obscurity, or other peculiarity, 
there is to be found in his lines is there because he put it there 
deliberately and for effect. He says, 

' Now, if this song be too harsh for rhyme, yet, as the painters' 
bad God noade a good devil, 'twill be good prose, although the 
verse be evil, if thou forget the rhyme as thou dost pa$.' ' 

This is purposely printed in the form of prose although it is 
taken from his poem To M{r) I. W. (25-28), beginning : 

All hailjjgweet poet^jaSrefHii Q{m6re strong fin^ 
Than hath or shdil enkindle my dilU spirit. 

Chambers puts a period after ' evil ' and a comma a£tet ' pass,' 
giving the lines a kind of obscurity that can never be charge- 
able to Donne. Grosart punctuates the lines correctly. 

To illustrate further, Donne describes The Storm (65-72), as 
follows : ' Compared to these storms, death is but a qualm, hell 
somewhat lightsome, the Bermudas calm. Darlmess, light's eldest 
brother, his birthright claims o'er the world, and to heaven hath 
chased light. All things are one, and that one none can be, since 
all forms muform deformity doth cover ; so that we, except God 
say another Fiat, shall have no more day.' 

This seems simple enough, but on putting it back into verse, 

'H. M. Siuidera {TengiU Bar, vol 121, p. 624) noUces Donne's enggtstion t« 
'I. W.', to r«ad the poem as prose, if too harsh tor rime; sndou the preceding 
page (623) ezpressea the belief that according to Coleridge's notion gome of 
Donne's poetry wouid be but ' disguised proae.' 
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and looking out for the scansibn, one who has the lines committed 
to memory finds himself going back to grasp the meaning. 

Compared tS these storms, death ts but a qualm, 
HSU aSmewh&t HffhtaUme, th£ Bermudas calm. 
Darkra&s Ugkifa &dM brother, Ma birthHj^Ai 
Claims o'(t thS world and t6 heaven hdth chased Kght ^ 
All things Um Sne, and ihdt She n6ne can be, 
Since dUfHrma vaaf&rm de/i5rmity 
DtiOi cAver ; b6 thSi we, except God say 
An6theT Mai, shdil hUve n6 mOre day. 

Here we observe the following varying syllables and sounds 
Com-, 86me, aSme ; t5,t6; la, hU ; Hell, M-; light-, ttgh^B, -^gU 
the, Oa ] -n&«, -M ; o'er, Ore ; km, thOt, thM, Mvc ; lU, dU, shdU 
6ne, fine, n6ne ; farms, -f6rm, -ftrm- ; DOth, -6th- (of another), o6v 
s6, n6, m6re. 

This is enongh ; but there are also other variations which are 
more delicate, e. g., the K in vmform and deform^, varies with 
-iy and M. One can scarcely escape noticing that of repeated 
similar fionnds, syllables and words in this group of lines, and, in 
lines 68 and 69, is the only one that does not vary ; but line 63 
preceding those given here, is as follows : 

Hearing hath deafd our sailors, dnd if they. 

This space of five lines between variable words is rather onusual 
in Donne, but occasionally he seems to look back over his work 
and put down something he had forgot. 



'Profeaaor Norton's three Donne MS8. have 'world' in thia line; but, aside 
fron the fact that ' heaven uid earth ' ate more commonly paired than ' heaven 
and tlie vrorld,' it h impossible to think of Domie,— seeing his atBiB-theeis varia- 
tion of all other sounds and syllables convenient, — as writing this line otherwise 

DarkueBS light's eldest brother, his MrfAright 
Claims o'er the edrth and to heaven hath chased light. 
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IV. M6n€«yllabio Diction not Qmdueive to Harshness when 
the V&-8e'Pattem is Known. 

Professor Belden presents a very interestiDg table comparing 
the monosyllabic diction of Jonson, Donne, Hall, Shakespeare, 
Drayton, Marlowe, Denham, Waller, Dryden, Milton, and Pope. 
He finds the percentage higher in Donne than in any of the 
others ; and then shows how monosyllables may contribute to con- 
densation (economy in space) ; evenness of stress between successive 
words ; and to the opportunity to stress, rhetorically, almost every 
syllable in a line. He quotes Waller's anonymous editor (1690), 
who ' praises him especially for having taught how to avoid 
monosyllables, " which, when they come together in any cluster, 
are certainly the most har^h, untunable things in the world. If 
any man doubt this, let him read t«n lines in Donne, and he will 
be convinced ".' ' 

Professor Belden finds that ' Donne uses only about six more 
monosyllables to the hundred words than Waller does ; ' and shows 
that Pope, ' the master of " correct " versification, uses many lines 
entirely monosyllabic ; and not duU lines, either.' 

It can readily be understood why words of more than one 
syllable were and are regarded as more ' tunable ' than mono- 
syllables : in poetry the position of the monosyllable determines 
whether or not it is to receive the ictus. For example, take the 
opening line of Lovelace's To Altheafrom Prison : 

When L6ve with ilocoufinM wings. 

N^ow, by a simple change in the sense of the line, we have : 

Whfin Love with confinM wings. 

In polysyllables accent becomes crygtalized, and the measure of 
a line, standing alone, can be determined by the word-accents, 
Milton (P. X., X, 228) illustrates the point : 

Recounted, mixing intercessions sweet. 
'See Chalmera, Bagliih Petit, viii, 33. 
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While it was an easy matter to change ' When L6ve with ' to 
' Wh6n Love with,' it would be a great tian^ression, at this day, 
to write : 

And r4coant^, mixing int4rcessi6n. 

Dr. Johnson believed ' that the great pleasure of verse arises 
from the known measure of the lines ... by which the voice is 
regulated, and the memory is relieved.' ' 

Professor Belden has already been quoted as saying that ' Donne 
leaves you line after line and phrase after phrase in doubt of the 
pattern, or how the line is to be fitted to the pattern, producing 
thereby a searching pause on almost every syllable.' It may have 
been this feature, of the verse of Donne, which caused Sprat, one 
of his followers, to believe that the highest kind of writing 'is 
chiefly to be preferred for its near affinity to prose.' * 

It is evident, however, that Donne's supposed roughness is not 
due to monosyllabic diction. If we undertake to write prose as 
iambic verse, we find it running smoothly enough till we encounter 
crystalized accent in some word of more than one syllable : 

I do not make account that I am come 
To London when I get within the wall ; 
That which makes it LOnddn. . . 

Donne's Letter to Gerrard, Gosse, ii, 172. 

V. Bmn^a Ear fnr Mythm. 

The point seems to have been reached at which it is necessary 
to determine whether or not Donne bad an ear for rhythm. That 
he appreciated the harmony of music is known from his own 
words. Walton quotes A Hymn to God the Father, with this 
comment : ' I have the rather mentioned this hymn for that he 
caused it to be set to a most grave and solemn tune, and to be 
often sung to the organ by the choristers of St. Paul's Church, in 
his own hearing, especially at the evening service ; and at his re- 

' ' Life of Cowley,' Chalmers, EngUth Po^, Tii, 30. 
* liM., (Qnotfld bj Johiuoii. ) 
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turn from his customary devotions in that place, did occasionally 
say to a friend, " The words of this hymn have restored to me the 
same thoughts of joy that possessed my soul in my sickness, when 
I composed it. And, O the power of church-music ! That 
harmony added to this hyom has raised the affections of my heart, 
and quickened my graces of zeal and gratitude ; and I observe 
that I always return from paying this public duty of prayer and 
praise to Grod, with an unexpressible tranquility of mind, and a 
willingness to leave the world.' ^ 

In the sermon preached at St. Paul's, Christmas Day, 1622, 
(Alford, i, 11.) Donne quotes ' Pax non promiasa, aed missa ; non 
dilaia, sed data; mm prophetata, aed praeaentata' adding '[so] 
says St. Bernard in his musical and harmonious cadences.' 

It is not necessary to requoto opinions as to Donne's ' knowing 
how to scan,' possessing a 'fine musical ear,' etc. Nor does it 
seem best to look to his ' smooth ' poems, on which these critics 
base their opinions, to decide on the quality of his ear. The rather 
let us turn to imitative, or representative passages in his poems : 

He, like to a hi^^tretehed lute-string, squeaked, " O, air, 
'7la awed to talk of kvnga." 

Satire IV, 73-4. 

Though I can pity those sigh twice a day, 
I hate that thing whiapira itself away. 

To the Oomteae of Hmtimgdm, 29-30. 



Than when winda in our rain'd abbeys roar ! 

Satire II, 60. 

One instinctively shudders and listens for something to fell. 

When I behold a stream, which from the spring 
Doth with dovhtffU melodioua munmmng, 



'Izaak WaltOD, The Lift ^ Dr. John Doime, London, 1 
ed. b; Charles Hill Dick, pp. 43-4. 
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Or in a speecWesa slumber, ecdmly ride 
Her wedded chanDels bosom. . } 

Elegy VI, 21. 

Nor in bed fright thy nurse 
With midnight staitingg, crying out, 010! 
Nurse 1 my love is slain ; I saw him go 
O'er the white Alps alone ; / saw kim, I,' 
Assailed, fght, taken, dabb'd, bleed, JaU and die. 

Elegy XVI, 50-54. 

If Whitefield, by pFonouocing ' Mesopotamia,' could make an 
audience weep, it would have been positively hazardous for him 
to have recited these lines. 

Why present other examples ? It would be more difficult to 
prove that Donne was not all ear, than that he had no ear. The 
curioug variations which we have been considering are uusur- 
paesable for beauty and delicacy. 

VI. Donn^a 'Secret.' 

The examples of arsis-thrais variation on similar syllables, 
words, and sounds, which, of necessity, have been presented in 
preceding pages, would seem to render supererogatory a statement 
of Donne's Seorti. 

Professor Belden,discussing the statement of Gosse to the effect 
that Donne purposed innovation, believes 'the verse-rhythm of 
Donne's poetry is the natural outward and visible form of his 
mental temper. He writes so because he can best express his 
thonghte and his feelings.' 

Professor Norton (Grolier ed., i, xxiii) agrees with Grosse, in 
this particalar : ' Putting Shakespeare out of the question, as form- 

'Of these lines the Rttrotpertive Bemea (vol. vii, p. 49) mjb, 'The admirer 
o( Wordsworth's style at language and vetsification will see, at once, that it is, at 
his beat, nothing more than a retnrn to this.' 

' MS. antborit; ma? jret be foand for the suppoeiUoD that Dooae wrote this line : 
Over the white Alps all alone ; I (aje), I (a7e). 
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ing a class by himself, there is no poet of the time who surpaBses 
DoDne ID the occasional power of his imagination, in easy flights 
of &ncj, in sincerity of passionate utterance, in sweetness and 
purity of sentiment, in depth and snbstanee of reflection, in terse 
expression of thought. But, on the other hand, his poems equally 
reflect the poetic age in its gross sensuality and coarse obscenity ; 
in Oudied obscurity,* fentasticality of conceit, exaggeration of 
affected feeling, harshness of diction, and cumbroasness of con- 
struction.' 

Chadwick' quotes Saiire III, 79-84, saying : 

'Certainly the metre does not necessitate the proper reading in 
such lines as these, and if Donne, knowing what he meant, and 
preferring quantity to accent, could read them musically, the 
secret' of his art is hidden from us, and Mr. Gosse has done little 
to make it opener than it was heretofore. But, as in Emerson, 
there are passages of perfect music to make us wonder that he 
could ever be willLogly harsh. And, as in Emerson, we frequently 
condone the metrical offence through gratitude for the toforming 
thought.' 

Between these extremes of opinion, stands Gifford : 

' It would require a subtle critic to distinguish between Donne's 
nataral and suuulated obscureness.' * 

According to DeQaincy, ' The first very eminent rhetorician in 
English literature is Donne. Dr. Johnson inconsiderately classes 
him in company with Cowley, &c., under the title of Metaphysical 
Poets ; but Bhetorical would be a more accurate designation. In 
saying that, however, we must remind our readers that we revert 
to the original use of the word rkdoric, as laying the principal 
stress upon the maoagement of the thoughts, [the disposiiio'\, 
and only a secondary one npon the ornaments of style, [the 
deeutw]." 

That critics have not been able to understand Donne's pecu- 

■The Italics are mine. 

■ The Nea World, etc, vol. ix, no. 33, p. 37. 

' The Italics are mine. 

*CaDiuDghiun'B Workt of Ben Jonion, i, 474. 

^Blaekaoo^i Magatme, toL xxIt, p. 892. 
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liaritj is evidenced by the tact that Johnson describes him as 
'Metaphysical;' DeQnincy, as 'Rhetorical;' Masson, as 'Metri- 
cal.' The last of these expresses himself as follows : 

'. . . Collectively the . . . [Metaphysical poets] might be de- 
scribed as the Poets of Metrical Exposition and Mekical InteRection. 
... It was mainly for poets practicing this process of metrical 
intellection, though with some inclusion, also, the poet^ of metrical 
exposition, that Dr. Johnson invented or adopted from Dryden, 
the designation Metaphysical poets.' ' 

Observing how haltingly these great critics walk around the 
poetry of Donne, oue cannot get away from the impression that he 
eluded their grasp. Some of them will not venture to view him 
singly, but place him in a class to which he does not belong ; and, 
then, with one omniscient sweep of the hand, leave us in the dark. 

Professor Brumbaugh, who prefers to think of the poet as stand- 
ing alone, — belonging to no class, — sees him as he is : 

' Donne . . . is . . . unlike all others in the range and limita- 
tions of his thinking, and in the marvellous power of condensa- 
tion ; . . . contrary to most of his critics ... be has ... a very 
narrow range of thought, fiut in this limited field he holds 
absolute sway.' 

Notice in these lines this ' marvellous power of condensation : ' 

jffl have wrIttSn thhi, whin yfm wM, aeSm'd td m6 

^^&rst 6/ ^IHtuOl vices, stmOny ; 

And n6t W have written th,ht seems lUtlS ISae 

Than w6r8t Of oitHl vtcea, th&nl^ssntss. 

tn this, my d^t 1 ae6m'd lOth t6 confess ; 

In thM, I aiem'd td ak&n bShdldingnesa. 

But 'tis nUt s6 ; TiSth/lnga, &8 lUm mdy 

P&y dll they hdve, and ySt hdve dU tO pdy. 

Such bdrrOw in their pdyments, dud Sice wi^re 

By hdving ledve W wrUe sfl, th&n befdre. 

To the Countess of Bedford (3), 1-10. 

In these ten lines, by using to seven times ; have and having, 

■ Life of MiiUm, Loodoti, 1S81, p. 481. 
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five times ; writ and written, four times ; then and than (then), four 
timeB ; aeem'd and seems, four times ; word, twice ; of, twice ; vvxa, 
twice ; and, three times ; not, twice j in, three times ; /, three 
times ; 8o, twice ; pay and payments, three times ; and all, twice ; 
Donne makes forty-seven words do the service of eighty. 

The greatest marvel of condensation, however, is not in thought, 
or words, but in sounds. We have here the following variations : 

TS, y6u, tS, ta, tilth, 16, tO, -h6ld-, s6, nO-, tS, -rHw, Owe, m6re, aS, 
-f6re; h&ve, hdve, tkdnk-, thdt, hdve, hdve; writ-, wrU, Sf/lritaal, 
aim-, writ-, Ht-, dv; -iM, thSn, whSn, simflny, -Wn, tk^, ThAn, 
(then) thdn, -m^nts ; seim'd, seSms, ae^'d, aeffn^d ; mi, -y, 6fr-, Uave, 
bS; W/yrst, wOrst; 6f, Bf; -dl, -tie, -il, dU, 6E; And, Sm, and, 
and dnd ; nU, n^t ; I6ss, -Ussniss, dibt, -fiss, -nisa, y6t ; via-, ufo-, 
my, /, /, by, and /; Jn, In, in ;-es, this, 'tis, &s; bdr-, th^r ; -Kng, 
-inge, -Kng ; and mdy, P(ty, thSy, pdy, pdy-. Probahly Donne's 
pronunciation of B^, line 7, was close enough to vary also with 
d^; eh&n can vary with the middle syllable of mn6ny. This 
leaves the lone word Siich line 9, without a variant; but line 11 
b^ins < Yet, since, which would indicate that Donne said ' StcA.' 

What a ' marvelous condensation ! ' What an extraordinary 
* labor of syllables ! ' Not only are eighty words condensed, or 
compressed, into forty-seven, but these forty-seven words represent 
only about nineteen sounds. 

This condensation may be seen in Donne's prose, but not so 
much as in his poetry. Jessopp (John Donne, p. 169), speaking 
of his Devotions, says, 'The thoughts are packed and crowded into 
sentences sometimes so confused and entangled that they seem to 
be siaggering under the weight they have to carry ; or, to change 
the metaphor, it is as if some craftsman were weaving a hundred 
threads at once, some fine as gossamer, some coarse as vulgarest 
tow.' 

A better example of an ' entangled ' or ' condensed/ sentence 
may be found in Sermon XIII (Alford i, 269) : 

'That world, which finds itself truly in an autumn, in itself, 
finds itself in a spring in our imagination.' ' 

' Coleridge comments on this sentence (NoUt on Enfflitk JXvineg, London, 1853, 
i, 103) ; ' Worthy almost of Shakespeare.' 
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Here we see thirteen words taking the place of twenty ; and it 
is no extravagance to fancy the Dean of St. Paul's delivering his 
thought in this fashion : 

That wfirld which /ETwfe liaUf 
Tnlly in an autumn in Itsilf, 
Finds itsSlf in a spring 
In our imagination. 

Do we write compact prose without close attention to words, 
phrases, chiuses, sentences, and paragraphs ? The original draft 
and finished poem of any great writer will show words changed, 
and verses, — and even stanzas, — altered. Why? Was Donne 
ignorant of what he was doing? 

Jessopp's comparison of Donne to a craftisman weaving, applies 
quite as well to his words as to his thoughts. Certmn similar 
words or sounds form the warp of his fabric, and sections of each 
strand in the warp are elevated (arses) or pressed down (theses) 
when his shuttle of other similar words or sound flies back and 
forth ; and with each movement of the craftsman the strands of 
the woof like those of the warp, rise (arses) and fell (theses). 

Carpent«r (Eng. Lyr. Poetry, Ivi) says, 'The lyric manner of 
Donne is in marked contrast with that of all preceding poets and 
of most of his early contemporaries, and the note of reaction in it 
is unmistakable. It was immediately recognized as a novelty, 
and, in that age of catholic tastes, it was very generally admired.' 
Note : ' What Donne's reform was, in the eyes of hie contempo- 
raries, is ftilly explained in this piece [Thomas Carew's Eteffy 
upon the De<dh of Dr. ZJonnc'] 

Earlier in this study, when discussing critics, only Jonson and 
Drummond, of Donne's contemporaries, were quoted; but now 
the suggestion of Carpenter may be followed, as showing contem- 
porary opinion of Donne's ' innovation,' or ' reaction.' In Carew 
it is partially but not ' fiiUy explained.' 

Can we not force from widow'd Poetry 
Now thou art dead, great Donne, one elegy 
To crown thy hearse I 
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Have we no tune, nor voice? Dids't thou dispense 
Through all our language both the word and sense ? 
Tis a. sad truth. 

The mnses' garden, with pedantic weeds 
O'erspread, was purged by thee ; the lazy seeds 
Of servile imitation thrown away; 
And fresh invention planted. 

Thou ahalt yield no precMence, but of time. 
And the blind fate of language, whose tim'd chime 
More charms the outward sense : yet thou may'st clmm 
From so great disadvantage greater fame, 
Since to the awe of thy imperious wit 
Our troublesome langu^e bends, made only fit 
With her tough thick-ribbed hoops to gird about 
■ Thy giant fimcy, which had proved too stout 
For their soft melting phrases. 

But thou art gone, and thy strict laws will be 

Too hard for libertines in poetry. 

They will recall the goodly, exii'd train 

Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just reign 

Was banished noWe poems. Now, with these. 

The silenc'd tales i' th' Metomorphoses 

Shall stuff their lines, and swell the windy page ; 

Till verse, refin'd by thee, in this last age 

Turn ballad-rime, or those old idols be 

Ador'd again with new apostacy. 

Oh pardon me ! that break with untum'd verse 

The reverend silence that attends thy hearse ; 

Whose solemn, awful murmurs were to thee, 

More than those rude lines, a loud elegy ; 

That did proclaim in a dumb eloquence 

The death of all the arts, whose influence 

Grown feeble, in these panting numbers lies 
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Gasping short-winded accents, and so dies. 

Here lies a king that ruled as he saw fit 
The universal monarchy of wit. 

Carew's lines show no more thau that he ' recognized a novelty * 
without recognizing it. Had he known all that ' fresh invention 
planted' means, he would not have been willing to write 'soft 
melting phrases,' or ' mitun'd verse,' or to acknowledge himself a 
' libertine in poetry ; ' but he would have tried to ' bend,' as this 
' king ' had done, ' Our troublesome language.' 

Goase (ii, 336) corroborates this view : '. . . It would not be 
true, perhaps to say that ■ . , Donne now or ever became Carew's 
model, but . . . [Donne's poems] excited his amazement and 
curiosity,' 

Even Donne's warm personal friend, Izaak Walton, seems not 
to have understood his * innovation.' Discussing The Bait, {Oom- 
pleie Angler, Chap. IX) he says, ' Doctor Donne made . . . [this] 
to show the world that he could make soft and smooth Verses, 
when he thought them lit and worth his labor.' 

ThSre wiU the river whiap'ring run 
Warm'd by thp eyes more than the sun ; 
And th6re th' enamour'd fish vfUl sidy, 
Begging themselves they mdy hetrdy. 

The Bait, 5-8. 

Walton's opinion that this is ' smooth ' and cost ' labor,' would 
imply the contrary opinion that most of Donne's poetry is rugged 
and was composed without effort. But the fiict that Donne's 
characteristic peculiarity crops out in this imitation lyric shows 
that Walton was the inveutor of his statement, and that he was 
more conversant with angling than with his friend's secret. 
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VII. Ihnn^s Verse-References to Podry. 

1. Poc^cncsB. 

In the linea of DoDne, there are some fifty references to poetry, 
many of them to his own verse. 

Thy eagle-»^A(ed prophets too, 

— WhUeh were ihy Church's organs dnd dKd sound 

That harmony which made of two 

One law, and did unite, but n^ confound ; 

Those heavenly pofiis WticA did see 

Thy will, find U express 

In bhythmic feet — in common pray for me, 

That / by them excuse ndt my excess 

In seeking seckbts, or pobtichess, 

A Litany, 64-72. 
It seems almost sacrilegious to present a stanza of so beautiful 
a Litany in this mechanical garb ; but if Donne could afford so to 
make a confession, the investigator may be pardoned for trying to 
find out what he is confessing. 

2. The Measure Owinged. 

No more Af> I wrong any, if I adore 

ThS sdme things now which I adored before, 

The subject changed and measure : th6 sdme thing 

In & low constable, and fn & king 

I r€verenc4 his power to work on me. 

So do 1 humbly r^vergnce each degree 

Of fiur, great good. . . 

To the Countess of Saiisbwy, 57-63. 
Those familiar with Donne's fondness for play upon words, 
even upon his own name, will not find it difficult to believe that 
he is here playing upon ' measure ; ' else why ' ThS sfime tblhgs 
. . . th6 sftme thing ? ' 
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3. Donne Imitates Abraham Frav/nce. 

O dire mischance 
And d wWe verse 1 And yet our Abraham Fraunce 
Writes thus and jests aot. . . 

Satire VII, 87-89. 

' Writes thus ! ' How ? Let ue examine some lines of this 
SoHre and see. 

21. Fighting and uatrussed gdlhaita company, 

In which NiUta, the new knight, siezed on me. 
90. Must pardon me ; Sd^res bite when they kiss. 

But as for Ndtta we have since fallen out. 
89. Writ«s th'&s, and jests not. Good Fid»i« for this 

Must pardon me ; satires bite when they kiss. 
97. His last ; and Fid&a, you and I do know 

I was his friend and d^st have been his foa 
33. WhiU fits summ^, whAt wint^, whdt the spring. 
35. Wh6re his whore now dwSlk 

And hath dwm since his Other's death, hX tUla, 

Yea, Uma... 
39. He knows of the du^, and touch his skill 

The least jot in that or these he quawBf will. 
50. Are drdinari^s, where civil men Sri fools, 

Or dre for being there. . . 
116. Not true treasdn, but (r&wtfn handled ill. 

Having seen how Donne ' writes thvx,' the next sjtep is to see 
how ' our Abraham Fraunce writes tkas* 
Grosse (ii, 44) quotes, 

' O vile verse I and yet our Abraham Fraunce 
Writes thus and jests not.' 

with the comment, ' A curious reference to Abraham Fraunce, 
with his full name, has baffled the commentators ; bnt it is surely 
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an allusion to that popular and sentimental work in English 
hexameters, The OourUege of Pembroke's Ivychurch, completed in 
1592. In the Ivychurch, and still more in his version of the 
Psalms called The Couniess of Pembrok^B Emanuel (1691), 
Fraunce showed himself a belated and peculiarly unskilful hanger* 
on of the school of Gabriel Hervey and the other patrons of 
rhymeless, accentuated verse.' ' 

It seems very strange that Donne's reference to Fraunce should 
have ' baffled the commentators ; * especially so, when he states so 
plainly that ' Abraham Fraunce writes (Aiw.' For such commen- 
tators Donne should have provided a key, after this iashioa : ' Thu8 
in Satire VII, S9, means that Abraham Fraunce writes as I am 
writing now, or, in other words, I am now writing as Abraham 
Fraunce writes.' ' 

It matters not that Fraunce called his lines 'hexameters';' 
Donne could scan them as he pleased, and this is what he saw, in 
the Emamxell:* 

Litit wdork, and UkA wHorlc, Adam'was filthily fowlM: de&c^. 

Page 14, 5. 
Jesus thy son shall bi & King, &£ d Lord, b€ d ruler : mother. 

16,3. 

' The movenieDt of Harvej'a unrimed verse ia ^eiy diEFerent from that of 
Franace ; and the et;le of his rimed verse finds no echo in the poetr? of either 
Fraunce or Donne. (See Alexander Grosait, The Wordt of Oahrid Harvei/, 1884, 
i, 79 and 96.) 

'Bndolph Richter, with all bis blunders, leems almost to have grasped Donne's 
meaning here. It did not occur to him, however, to compare the verse of Donne 
and oF Fraunce, for he is onl^ quoting the linea as evidence that the former de- 
preciates his work, and attempts no innovation. Richter sa^ (p. 414) 'In der 6. 
Satire [VII, in Chambers] rergleicbt er Bcinen Vers mit denen von Abraham 
France, fiigt f^r bIh Entschuldigung fiir sicb hinzu, dass er ein Scherabeziehungs- 
weise Eiiggedicht Erehreibe : dire mitchaTice, dc' 

•William Webb (A Dixaurse of Englah Poetry, Aiber's Bepiinl, p. 71) de- 
Bcribea the hexameter as a ' verse . . . which consisteth of size feete, whereof the 
first foure are indefferently either iSJxwuiEt or Daelyli, the first is euermore a dMlyt, 
and thedxt & Spondee,' An efiorttomake Fraunce's verse conform to this or to an; 
other definitioD of a hexameter, will convince one that Donne, — who, as we shall 
see later, employed no measure but the iambic, — did actual]; so scan these tines. 

' Alexander K Groeart, JtfweeHontM (^ The FvUee Worthier Ltbrary, iii, 11-71. 
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Htisband iust JdaSph, good-man, whoe thought it a wooder : mother. 

17, 11, 
And g&, dwdy, jSaiph, gU dioSy, and haste thee to Egypt : worshipt. 
■~' 25, 9, 

A balme box brooken brake J&dds hart ful of enuj : enuy. 

35, 1, 
The fore-maD JM&a for a guyde went iollyly marching : apoynting. 

43, 5 
Sought, found, and tooke vs from ^e m&ny, s6e mdn^ thousands. 
Us ragged fishers, from ade mdny, %be, mdny thousands. 

55, 1, 2. 

We recall, at once, Ben Jonson's remark to Drummond ' That 
Abram Francis, in his English Hexameters was a foole ' ; and, 
while we may agree with him, we also see what he meant by 
saying 'That Donne for not Iceepirig of accent \i. e., varying 
the accent in words of more than one syllable coming close 
together, and excess in arsis-thesis variation of monosyllables in 
close proximity] deserved hanging.' 

VIII. What J<m8on Meant by ' Keeping of Accent.' 

Gifford (Cunningham's Jonson i, 471, note) says, 'It is im- 
possible to read Donne's Anaiomie of the World. The First 
Anniversary and The Progress of the Soul, The Second Anni- 
versary without admitting the truth of Jonson's criticism.' 

Let us see: 

So mankind, feehng now a genera^ thaw, 
A strong example gone, equd^ to law. 

And w4 
Do what wS can to d6't so soon as He. 
Wtth n^ diseases on ourselves wS war. 
And wUh nSw physic, & worse engine far. 

Loth t6 g6 up the hill, or labour thus 

TS g6 fS hiaven, we make hSaven come td us. 
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Would work more/ii%, and power/M^ on us. 
An Anatomy. Mrst inmo., 47-8, 157-160, 281-2, 402. 

ThOu kn6w'tt thyself so little, as th6u kjiOv^et not, 
HOw th6u did'st die, nor h6w tfidu wast begot. 
ThOu seither knSv^et h6w thdu at first earnest in, 
Nor h6w thdu toob'st the poison of man's sin ; 
Nor d6d thdu — ihtugh thiht kndv^et that (h6u flrt so — 
By what way ihAu, ilrt made immortal, kndw. 
ThSu drt too narrow, wreteh, to eompreheod 
Even thyself, yea thdvgh th&u wouldst but bend 
To httAw thy body, . . 

The Second Anniversary, 255-263. 
The pdieSn's gone through all ; p8U6ne affect 
Chmjly the cAiS/est part. . . 

Ibid 335-6. 
In the same note, Gifford remarks, ' With re^rd to "not keep- 
ing of accent," read, or trj' to read, Donne's lAnes to Ben Jon- 
son, 6 Jan., IBOS: 

Surely nothing is more pleasant than to read some of these lines : 

1. If great men wrong me, / »rtH tfp&re myself; 
If mean / vAU spHre them. . . 

8. I had rathSr sufifer^ than doft- be. 

23. He afnnot ; fhiy cdn theirs, and break them too ; 
How untlke tkSy Are that thSy're likea'd to. 
Yet I conclude, th^ ari amidst my evils. 

Yes, there is one thing more pleasant than reading these lines, 
and that is to realize that Ben Jonson knew Donne's secret, and 
to understand exactly what he meant by his censure (?). He 
writes: 

Who shall doubt, Donne, where ^ I a poet be, 

When I dare send my Epigrams to thee. 

That a6 iUdne canst judge, sd dlBne make ? 

Read all I send ; and, if I find but one 
I Whether. 
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Mark'd by thy hand, and with the better stone, 
My title's aeal'd. . . 

7b JoJm Donne, 1-3, 8-10. 

While JonsoD would not have hesitated to vary the accentuation 
of alone, and of many other dissyllables and polysyllables, it is 
so tmlike him to allow such variants to appear in close proximity 
that we can be positive enough as to his purpose here. And, see, 
he is giving Bonne a descnption of himself to himself: 
That s6 itldtie can'st judge, aS dJSne make. 
It may be a mere coincidence, — but if so it is rather striking, — 
that the ' passage of the Calme Thai dust andfeath^a doe not iUrr, 
all was 80 qaiet' which Drummond (Conversatvma, p. 8) says 
Jonson 'heth by heart,' and in connection with which he quotes 
Jonson as esteeming 'John Done the first poet in the world in 
some things,' is the only line in Donne in which 'to-day' and 
* yesterday ' occur with ' day ' both times accented : 
From owing thee yesterday's tears to-ddy. 

A LUany, 137. 
YeatirdAy's waters and to-ddy'a the same. 

An Anatomy. First Anniv., 396. 
Even when ' day ' is repeated, both times under the ictus, 
Donne contrives to bring in a thesis-variant with a similar sound : 
But O, what dils the sun, that here k£ atdys, 
Long^ tS-ddy than othSr ddys ? 
St&y8 ht new light from these to get ? 

j^ftiAofcimion . . . Ixtdy Elizabeth, etc., 57-9. 
In the passi^ which Jonson 'heth by heart' there is arsis- 
thesis variation of the d-, and of other sounds : 

NS use of &inthoms ; dnd in one pldce Idy 
Feath^s dnd dust, t&-ddy dnd yest^ddy. 
Earth's ho\ldw7i48sSs, which thi world's lungs are,* 

' But tor the t-sound, twice accented and twice unaccented, in this line, and the 
accented c-aoniid, in close proximity, Ui accompanj 'Earth's' one would be 
tempted to think Doone wrote {and he maj have done so) : 

£arA'i hollowneeaes, which the larlh't lungs are. 
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Have nd miire icind thdn ' tk' uppfir vault of air. 
We can n6r lost frieods n6r sought friends reoovfir.* 

The Gatm, 17-21. 

Since Joason ' esteemed ' the conceits in this passage, regardlese 
of the accents, it may be that Drummond was right, both in his 
quotation from Jonson and in his own addition (OonvermHona, 
p. 26) : ' That verses stood by sense without either coulors or 
accent ; which yetl other iymee he denied.' 

Proceeding with Donne's lines on poetry, we notice that verj' 
unique verse-letter To M(r). I^owland) W{oodward). 

5. As this my letter is like me, for it 

Hath my name, words, hand, feet, heart, mind and wit. 

Taking these in their order we look, first, for his Tiame. It is 
to be presumed that the original bore his signature ; in addition to 
this, we have (line 23) : 

Perchance, these Spanish businesses being done. 

The words, in the poem, are all his (while he is using them), 
except such as have crept in through carelessness or smartness of 
transcriber and printer. The line just quoted has ' business ' for 
'buainesses' in the 1633 edition; and ' this business' for 'these 
businesses 'in the ' N ' MS, now in the possession of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. 

The consecutive lines (22-3) in * N ' MS. are : 

Our slownSss is our punishment and sin.' 
Perchance, this Spanish b6s\niss being done. 

and thus we are forced to anticipate a subsequent statement as to 
the value of knowing Donne's Secret, — or charaderisiie peculiarttr/. 
It was his hand that wrote the poem, and the poem reached 
W(oodward) in the hand-writing of Donne. 

' Donne wrote, ' d6 more wind thm.' 
* 1633, and Stephens MS. : 

We can nSr 16Bt friends n6r ISat fo«a recover. 
' Vafilt' and 'soOght,' however, may have satiafied DonDe'sear. 
'BdiVd (21) U the variant f or Oflr and (tilrs in 22. 
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Passing over feet, for the momeot, we look for heart. In addi- 
tion to the notion t^t his heart may have indited the poem, we 
find his heart in line 12 : 

Though / stay here, /thus can send my heart. 

His mind : the poem has the general appearance of mental 
gymnastics, rather than heart-throbs ; besides, we have the lines 
(8-9): 

It is my WILL, mi^self the l^cy. 

So thy reiirings J love, yea envy. 

The poem bears the stamp of his wi( as unmistakably as the 

individuality of his A«nd-writing. 

Returning now to hia feet, a curious httle riddle must be solved. 

Of course he means primarily his metrical feet; witness the 

following : 

16. Hii,vi,na are htdvens, and ships wing'd angels be. 

18. (hUldnH'e harvest is nipp'd in the spring. 

25. Eclipse the light which Quidnd would give. 

27. But if — as dU th' All must — hOpes am6ke.itwdy, 
le not almighty virtfic am, InAw. ? 
if m6n be ioGrlds, there is In every one 
SSmething to dTiswer ^n s&me pTop6riioa 
All th6 wOrld's richSs ; and in good m^n thin, 
Virtue, oflr fOrms fUrm, and ofir a6ul'3 s6ul, ia. 

We observe in these last six lines : i/and ^; dll, th' All, and 
SI- ; hopes and smdkes ; d- and -icdy (away) ; la, is, -Ss, this and is ; 
vlr^ an and Virtue ; virtue dn and dnsv/er ; Tndia, mSn, Tn, In, Tn, 
and mSn ; wdrMa and wUrlda \ S5m€thing and s&me ; -p6r-, o&r and 
ofij- ; f6rms and fOrm ; and adtd'a and bSvI. 

The riddle is this : in addition to his characteristic metrical fed, 
in the body of the poem, the last line, — the foot of the page, — 
shows his ttoo fed : 

Virtue our f6rvuf&rm, and our adv^s sfiul is.' 

' Foanbly Donne Bctumed this line : 

F*ii«« 6vTf6rm'if6nn, and Mr sSufa ^hd it. 
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IX. Arsia-Thema Variation of Reptaied Svande, SyUahla, and 
Words. 

Going on with Donne's verse-references to poetry we have : 

And fAfa / mUrmilr in m^ sleep ; 
Impute thu idle tdlk, id that Ig6, 
For dying mtn tdlk often »6. 

A Valedidion to My Name, do., 64-66. 

My BicknSss t6 physicians, or exc^ ; 
7% nature all that I in rhyme have writ. 

The \m, 31-2. 
In me your father/^ yet lusJ^ rhyme. 

Be strong enough, and Kature d6th admit. 

I choose ySwr judgment, which the same d^ree 
D6ih with her sister, y6ur invention, hold, 

As fire these drossy rhymes t6 purify, 
Or de elixer, t6 change them ta gold. 

To the SlarT) of D{oncatUr) etc., 3, 6, 9-12. 

Deign at my hands this crSvm of prayer and praise, 

All cAiinjing aDokftnghd Ancient Sf days, 
But do not with a vile crSwn 6f frail bays 
Reward my Muse's white sincerity ; 

The inds erivm oUr works, but Thou er/ivm'at 6&r 6nds.^ 
"" La Oorona, 1, 4-6, 9. 

The spheres have music, but tiiey hdve no tongue, 
There harmony is rather danced than sung ; 

— Though s&me have other authors — David's all. 

So th6ugh sSme hdve, sSme may s5me Psalms translate. 

Upon the TranshHon of the Psalms, etc., 25-6, 48-9. 

'Or, lesa probably : The ends crdvm oiir works, but Thou cr&um'et oOrenda. 
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Like one who in her third widf^hood doth profess ' 

Herself a nun, Red to re^redness, 

So affeots my Muse now, a chaste &li6umesa 

Seek me then odraelvie in oUrsetvSa ; for as. 

To Mr. Rowland Woodward, 1-3, 19. 

S6 these lines tire due. 
If you can think ihtse fl<Utei^, they dre, 
If they were so, oft, fldMeriis work as far, 

2b the CffUjiteM of HmUngdcm (I), 48-9, 51. 

And £/giu soon, lest my yrtc/" grieve thee too. 
Which is that thdt, which I should liave bSgan 
In my youth's morning. . . 

My Mu86~for I had one — heoaUse I'm cold 
Divorc^ herself, the eaUse being in me. 

To M{r) B. B., 9-10, 19-20. 

Mad paper, stay, and grudge not here to bum 
With all those sons whom my brain did create. 

TS come mi6 great place as otliers d6. 

Yet th6u vfSM g6 ; gS since (Aflu gdest tS her. 

Thlhi v>i& not long dispute it, tti^ vffU die. 

When thou art there, ^ any whom we know. 

Wlrk if, to get them, ahi o'erskip the rest. 



> Tbifl poem coataina 36 lines, all with fixe accents except the first : Donne was 
looking after the variationB, vMdwhood and falldinaea. We ma; (eel pretty sore 
<tf this, for the reason that only once in all hia some seven thousand heroic tines 
appeals an Alexandrine couplet : 

And gSyt, 'Sir cdn ySa tp&re ml* — I said ' Willingly' : 
' ^ity, >(r, ottn y6u spdre mi a crowQ t ThanktuUy, I. 

Satire TV, 143-i. 
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Mitrk If ahS mdrk whethfr kir woman came. 

Reserved, and thdt ahX grieve ' aAS** not Aft- own. 

J bid the 716I dO this tO bl ttof spy, 

NUr 16 make myself hir &miliar ; 

But 86 much IdO I6ve kir choice ihOtt I 

Would &in bive, him tkdt shall bi I6ved of kSr. 

lb M(r8). M(agdalm) {Hubert), 1-2, 6, 10, 15, 

37, 41, 44, 47, 49-52. 

Care not then, madam, how I6v} yfiur praises lie ; 
In tiJourers' bdMAda oft widre piety 
God finds (Adn' in Ti Drain's melddy. 

To the Oowntess of Bedford (5), 13-15. 

Th^e verses bud, so (A&e con/^ions grow. 

Next I oonfiss my Imp^itence, for I 

Can scarce rep^ mj first fault since therei^. 

May in ISaa UaaoaB find enough to do. 

2b the OomUess of Bedford (6), 10, 21-2, 24. 

If in this sacrifice Of mine bS shown 

Any amM, spark Sf th6ae, dill it your own. 

And if things like thiae hdve been said by m4 

Of others, c6U not that idfi&itry ; 

For h&d God made tn/in first, and mdm hdd seen 

The third day's fruits and flowers. . . 

Th^ »dme thinga now which /adored before, 

Tk& subject changed, and measure ; iM sSme thing 

In H low constable, and in ft king 

I r6ver6nce, his power to work on me. 

So did I humbly r6ver&ntie, each degree 

Of fair, great, good. . . 
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For as your (eWow-dnffils, 86 yoU d6 
niustrate them who c6me tH study yo& 
The first whdm we in hiatories d6 find. 

Not those by which d-ngils are Been and see. 

To the Coimteaa of SaliBlmry, da., 35-40, 58-63, 73-5, 78. 

Whfre ' i« thai holy fire, which virae ia said 
To have? Is thdt enchanting force deoay'd ? 

Virae thdt driios nature's todrka from nature's law, 
Thee, h6r best w6rk, to h6r wOrk cannot drdw. 
Have mi/ tears quench'd mf old poetic fire ? 

Sappho to PhiUenia, 1-5. 

Sickly, alas ! short-lived, abortive H 
Those carcase verses, whose soul is not sM ; 
And can ahs, who no longer wouljj bS ah4, 
B^ng such a tabernacle stoop to bi 
In paper wrapp'd. . . 

The officfr'a for hdnda, mSrehdida for feet. 
By which remote And dis^W countries meet. 

Clothed (n her vii^Ti white Int^rity. 

For though she c&uM nUt, n6r oflwAi choose t6 die, 
Sh« hath yiddeA t6 tOo long an ecstasy. 

^ A Funeral Elegy, 13-17, 26-6, 75, 81-2. 

Immortal maid, who though thou wooldst refuse 
The name of mother, be unto my Muse 
A iather, since her chaste ambition is 
Yearly to bring forth such a child as this. 

But pause, my soul, and study, ere thou/dH 
On accidental joys, th' e8senti<^ 

' Where was then Bpelled uid pronounced vshtr, giving a varisnt with her aod 
her, line 4 ; and with veru in line 1. 
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Still b^/bre accessdries do abide 

A tria^, must the prineipd^ be tried. 

The ancient Chur«h An^ n6t, Heaven kn&wa nM yet ; 
And where what M,w8 6f poetry admit, 
Jj&w8 6f reli^on have at least the same. 

But tfiMi wMd^st not, Ttdr w&uM'gt Oi&u be content, 
!Di take ihia, f&r my second year's true rent, 
Did this coin bear any other stamp than His, 
That gave thee power tS do, me t6 say this, 

An An(^omy. Second Anniv., 33-36, 383-5, 

513-15, 619-22. 
As in some oi^an, puppets dance above 
And bill/iw8 pant bSl6w, which do them m6ve. 
One would mOve love by rhythms; but witchcraft's charms. 

SaUre II, 16-17. 

But till that I can write 
TMinga worth their tenth K&ding (dear Nick, good-night). 
SaHre VII, 132-4. 
And by these meditations refined, 
Can unapparel and enlat^ my mind. 

For as he that should say spirits are framed 
Of all the purest parts that can be named, 
Honours not spirits half so much as he. 

It would kUve let hiip live tO hdve bSen ' old ; 
So th6n thM virl&e in season, dnd Ik^ this, 
We might kAve sien, and said, that n6w hJi is 
Wit^ nflw wise, nfyw temperdte n&w just. 
In good short lives, iflrt&ee are fain M trust. 
And t6 bS sure bStimeB tS get a place. 



' It is scarcely aecteaary to e^U atteotioo to the saJaeDess of the proDun<uation of 
been and leea, in Eagland. 
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All th4 same roundn^M-evenn^ And dll 
ThS indlessnias of th' ^uXaoctidl. 

There is the best oSncourae Und confluence, 

Which doth extend her utmost gdles to them. 
At thdt fffUe, then, triumphant soul, dost ih6u 
Be^n thy iriwrnph. But since kws allow, 
TheU At the triwnpk ddy the people mdy 
Ail thdt they will 'gainst th6 triUmpher ady. 

And though In no d^ree I can express 
Grief in greSi Alexander's gredi excess, 

Obiequies of the Lord Harrington, etc., 11-12, 
63-65, 70-75, 113-114, 173, 176-180, 251-2. 

Having seen how he can ' unapparal and enlai^ ' his mind, the 
last line of this poem, considering the content, is very striking : 

Do not, fair soul, this sacrifice refiise, 

That in thp grave I do Inter my Muse, 

Which, bp my grief, great as thy worth, being cast 

Behindhand, yet hath 8p6ke and sf6kb her last. 

Noticeable also, in this connection, are the opening lines of Deaih. 

Language, thou art t6o narrow and ixJo weak 
Td ease us now ; great sorrows cannot speak, 

and Edoffue, 92-6, 

1 KNfiW 
All this, and only therefore 1 withdrew. 
Tq ks6w and feel Xll this, and not t6 have 
Words U) express it, makes S man & grave 
Of his own thoughts ; 

immediately, however, he ' utter'd some ' words : 

I would not therefore stay 
At & great feast, having no grace to say. 
And yet I 'scaped not here ; for being' come, 
Full of the common joy, I utter'd some. 
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X, Donnas Rule. 

Enough of Donne's characteristic peculiarity haa appeared in 
hia verse-refereaces to poetry, and in the other examples quoted, to 
make a Btatement of his ' secret' seem more helievable now than 
it would have been in the begiiiuing of this chapter ; furthermore, 
it can better be understood, now, what he means, in part at least, 
by ' excuse not my excess,' in A lAtany. 

The ' rule' by which Donne seems to have worked, was : "When 
a word, a syllable, or a sound, appears in arsis, get it into thesis 
as quickly as possible, and vice versa ; having twisted, pressed, or 
screwed (Coleridge uses all three of these words in his quatrain) 
all the meaning out of that word, take up another and carry it 
through the same process. Better still, instead of pressing one 
word at a time, whenever convenient, take a whole handM of 
words and twist tiiem so that men will not find out for centuries 
what it all means. 

1. A Line Begvas and Ends wUh the Same Word. 

Readers of Donne's verse have probably noticed the number of 
lines beginning and ending with the same word. This is to be 
met, sporadically, in other poets, as also is a further arsis-thesis 
variation of the same word. A. line from Shakespeare has both 
these features : 

KfUe of fitfe-Hall, my super-dainty Kdte. 

The Shrew, II, i, 286. 

other lines show the same word only twice : 

And to be short, for not appearance dnd. 

H\ IV, i, 30. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow lAnd. 

Sonnet, CV, 5. 

Once in a great while the searcher finds such a line in Shakes- 
peare, and others, but in Donne they are so numerous as to attract 
attention of the reader. 
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Browoing: 

On dotb she nmrch aod 6n. 

M^meriam, XXV, 1. 

(SJ5 did / leave you, / Iiave found you s6. 

Mumpholeptoa, 63. 
DoDue: 

I sing not «{reji4^^^ ^ tempt for / 

Am Iiarsb. , .(l/ 

/wonder by mp troth what thou and / 

Did, tjll we loved? . . ' 

I will reooance thy dallanoe when I 

Am the recusant. . . * 

All the same roundft^ evenn&s and dll.* 

BSao aa every several angel 6^.* 

Cttn dung or garlic be perfume ? Or edn* 

Ends of much wonder ; and be thou those StidsJ 

GS then, and as to thee, when thou didst gC.^ 

GrSwfr6m thSir reason ; mineJrOmfdir feith grSw.' 

H^ hath fill'd m4 with bitterness and H^^" 

Hire are God's conduits, grave divines, and A&-e," 

M leans and hearkens after it." 

MSre, m&re tk&n Wn Sclavoniaus scolding m^e." 

Pay all thly hdve and yet h/ive all to pdy.** 

1 To if[r) S(,<umul) B{rooke), 9. 

' The Good Momne, 1. 

•i%y, VI, 44. 

*ObieqaUt .... Lord Sarrington, etc., 113. 

' A Hymn lo the Sainti, etc, 6. 

*ToSir Henry WotUm (1), 17, 

■ EpiihaUanion (Lady EHmbrth, ef«.), 40. 

' Upon Mr. Thonta* Coryaea CradiiUt, 21. 

*Tbthe OmnliM (^Bedford (1), 4. 

"I The Lamailatumi, 196. 

"SaHre, I, 5. 

"A VahHetioa Forbidding Monntmg, 31. 
. "fibttren, 69. 

**2b AeOo«nlettofBtdfiird{3),S. Variaalsforoil, twice in tbeuB in thu lin 
hkve been pven. 
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Sh^ who left such a body as even «A^.' 

Sa may all thy sheep briog forth twins and 86.* 

Tin is the farthest uutnber ; if half Un.^ 

TSU you Calais or Saint Michaels tales as tHL* 

Thise things are beauty's elements ; where thiae.' 

ThXnJ: further on thyself, my soul, and think* 

Thdu, Lord, my soul's cause handled hast, and ThAuJ 

Th^ solitary and like a widow thds} 

{And kn^wi'st my thoughts beyond Hn dngel's art, 
WhSn ih6u kn&v'st what I dreamt, mAM (Mm ifcnftr'rf whin* 
YU such are these laws that men argue ^S.'" 

Other such lines might be given, but these are enough tA illus- 
trate both the frequency of their occurrence and the wide range of 
subjects in which they appear. It remains for the dissenters fix)m 
the opinion that Donne purposed innovation, was consoioua of his 
art, or had a metrical secret, to show why, in all his lines, begin- 
uii^ and ending with the same word, only in one instance is this 
word in arsis both times. 

Lover's Infinitenees, 23-4 : 

Y4t I would not hdve &U yit. 

He that hAth 611 can hAve no more ; 

This is the first line of a stanza ; and, comparing it with the other 
first lines in the poem, there is room to doubt that Donne so wrote 
it Having observed how frec^uently he places and in arsis when 
can appears, near by in thesis, and vice versa, I am iaclioed to 
believe that Donne wrote the lines. 



^AnAnatamy, Second Anniv., 501, 
•2bJtf(r). /. P., 15. 

• The Frimroae, etc , 25. 

• To Sir Henry WoUon (2), 2. 
' Elegy II, 9. 

*AnAnaioiay. Second Anniv. , 157. 
' The Lamealiuvm$, 58. 

'/ftirf., 2. 

• The Dream, 16-17. Thm is in thesis in line 16. 
"flbty&nneto, XVI, 10. 
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YH, — dnd I would not have dll y&,, — 
He that hdih 6il cdn hdve no more. 

To put the matter in prose, ' Yet ... he that hath all can Have 
BO more, and [for that reason] I would not have all yet,' ex- 
presses the thought quite as well, and holds it together better. 

2. A Line Begins and Ends with the Same Sound or Syllable, 

Having seen that the only difference between Donne and other 
poetB, in the matter of lines beginning and ending with the same 
word, is his ' excess,' it is interesting to see him go beyond them 
and b^in and end lines with the same sound : 

jLtoighty chemics from each lamesdl} 
Hdw could I think thee nothing that see n^.' 
In paradise would seek the cherubiTi,' 
indeed is great, but yet I have been (n.* 
Mftn is the world, And death the 6eedn.^ 
Strang^- than strdng^s; one who for a Ddne.^ 

( Life-keeping moisture unW every j>drt ; 

\ Pdrt hardened itself (6 a thicker hedrtJ 
2% make us like and love, must I change tdo.^ 
3TJ come unM great place as others d6.' 
TH this wUrldy ere (AlCs wdrid dO bid us gd.^" 
Yet let not this deep bitterness bej^S." 

There are other such lines, but they need not be given ; suffice 
it to say, there are about half as many lines b^inning and ending 
with the same syllable or sound as there are beginning and ending 
with the same word. 

' Ek^ XI, 44. 'Ekgy m Mietreu Baalttrtd, 26. 

*!IbtJuOavnte»i(^Bed/wH2), 72. *SatireIV, 2. 

*EUgy tm the Lady Markham, 1. ^Salire IV, 23. 

• Tht ProgrtM of the Saul, 498-9. * Btegy III, 24. 

'ToaHn). M{agd<den) (Hbriert), 6. "•A LUam/, 180. 

" Elegy VI, 36. 
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3. ATsia-The^ Variation of Hepeated Sounds and SyUables 
in the Interior of the Lint.. 

The next tMng, in Donne's verse, to attract attention, is arsis- 
thesis variation of the same soond or syllable in the interior of the 
line. In this, also, he differs from other poets only in ' excess,' 
and very marvellous excess it is, — both as to multiplicity of 
appearance, and indications of purpose. 

In the poetry of Chancer, there are many lines in which a 
repeated word appears once in arsis and once in thesis ; sometimes 
two words, and even three, are thus varied ; but it does not seem 
that he purposed the effect, unless it be in such lines as the last 
here given : 

f O verray cause 0/ hele and 6f gladness, 
I Y-heried be thy might and ihy goodness I 

T. and a. III, 6, 7. 
But what is tiiM that love kannat espye ? 

The Legend of Good Wrnnen, 742. 
Up r6os the sonne and i/p rSos Emelye. 

Knighea TaU, 2273. 
Hi m6ot fia clothe and h4 m>k>t ■da arrays 

Shipmam'g Tale, 1202. 

Of Cowley's seven examples illustrating his method of painting 
* in the number the nature of the thing which it describes,' one 
shows this variation : 

Br&ss was hla helmet his boots brdae, and o'er 
Hl8 breast a thick plate of strong brd&s he wore.' 

At the time Pope wrote, 

The proper study of mankind is mdn,^ 

and 

' Johiuon, L^e of Coviey, Chalmers' EngliA PotU, vii, 39. 
^An Eaay on Maa, II, 2. 
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Nor is Pitvl'a Ck4rch more safe than PAul's cASrcAyard/ 

he may have been miconscious of the varying pitch of his words. 
It is easy to understand how the poet's mind, especially in 
' imitative ' verse, becomes so atuned to what he is describing, that 
he writes musically without special effort, Spenser writes : 

Soon as the chaff should in the &n be fined, 
All was blown dwdy of the lodvenag wind.* 

and to say that he ' figured ' this out, before putting it down, 
would be unwarranted. This effect, however, may have been 
brouglit about by afler-polishing. Aside from imitative verse, 
possibly, — and especially when words are 'twisted, pressed, and 
screwed ' for effect, — ^purpose becomes apparent. 
Donne writes : 

Seek we then ofirselves in ourselves ; p 6 r as 

Men F 6 R c E the sun with much more F 6 B c E to pass. 

By gathering his beams with a crystal glass.* 

' From kfng to king, and all their kin gSd walk. 
YOur ears shall hear naught but kings ; i/6ur eyes meet 
Kings only ; the way to it is King's street.* 
He smack'd and cried, ' He's base, mechanic, c 6 a b a b, 
, 3d A B E all ydur Englishman in their disc 6 IJ B s e. 
Are not yOur Frenchman neat? . . ' * 

' An Enay on Wliamt, 623. 
' The Slujiherd't Calendar, Ikcanba; 125-6. 

' To Mr. Bouiand Woodieard, 19-21. Elsewhere Donne hafi a dmilar 
of /or and force, which would indicate that he pronounced /or with d; or fo 
with 6 ; or both with S; or, if he pronoaoced them as we do now,— force with 
and for with S, — the differeoce was not great enough to restrain him Irom t 
Tariation. One other example will suffice ; 

86 doth her tace guard bir ; and eb far thee 
Which f&retd bj business, absent oft must be. 

EUgy n. The Anagram, 13-4. 
*Salirt IV, 78-83. 
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Here's no more news than virtue ; I hXy ae well 
Tell you cil>Ai8, or saIst michISl'b tIles, as tell 
That vice doth here HAbitnALly dwell.' 

As in plain maps, the fiirthfisT wtm is east — 
Of th' angels Ave, and Conmtmmatum feST.* 

But though BEsides thyself I leave Bfihiud 
Heavens' liB^ral, and the thrice feir sun.' 

The difierence between these examples and those fomid in other 
poets, is both seen and felt. 

Browning : 

He looks out o'er yon sea which sunbeams crCsa 
And rScrdsB till they weave a spider's web.* 

Milton: 

But s6meSlme8 iu the air as we s5mettmes 
Ascend to heaven. . . 

P. L.,Y, 79. 

In Elf^iac movement such variation is expected as a natural 
expression of the poet's emotions : 

WS^ n6 mSre, woful shepherds, w&p nS m&re. 

Milton, I/yoidaa, 165. 

Such variation as, for example, a couplet already quoted from 
Donne, 

Sh^, 8hi is dead ; sh^s dead ; when tk6u knOw'at this, 
Thau kn&u/et how wan a gkdst this our world is ; ° 

would probably attract no attention ; but when the same variation 
is found in bewildering excess in Sonnet, Satire, V&se-Letter, and 
Divine Poem, the ' purposed innovation ' cannot be overlooked. 
Even in Satire ' Versified ' slight variations are scarcely notioe- 

^ To Sir Henry Wottm(2), 1-3. 
' 25i« AimtmatUUra and Pasiion, 21-2. 
» To BUt). ^(AmfopW) JS(rooie), 9, 10. 
' Caliban upon Selaboi, 12-13. 
^AnAnatmny. Seamd Anmv., 369-70. 
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able; probably because there are other words always either in 
in arsis or in thesis to swing the lines along : 

He gr&nts salvation centers in /tt« own, 
And grfiiits it centers bnt \n his alone. 

Td will alone, Is but tH mean delay, 
To work at present is the use of day.' 

One of ^akespeare's lines at once presents itself: 

lAgld, seeking lighl, doth llffhi of llghi beguile.* 

and in his Sonnets are examples even more noticeable : 

Or tin limes happier, be it t4n for one : 

Tin times thyself were happier than thou art, 

If t6n of thiue fM times refigured thee. 

VI, 8-10. 
So thou, being rich in Mfl, add t6 thy WiU 
dne will of mine, to make thy lai^ Will more ; 
Let 7i6 unkind, nO fair beseechera kill ; 
Think all bnt 6ne, and me in that 6ne WiU, 

CXXXV, 11-14. 

Whether these variations be studied or not, they convey a dif- 
ferent impression from those single lines in which one such 
variation occurs, while an equal or larger number of other 
repeated words or syllables are invariable. As, for example, in 
other of Shakespeare's Sonnets : 

Thou of Hifsilf thy sweet aSl/doth deceive. IV, 10. 

Be, as tbj' presence is, gracious and Hjid 

Or, to thyself at least, ftlnd-hearted prove. X, 11-12. 

Here is a line from Swinburne which would seetn to indicate 
purposed shifting of accent : 

Fair fMrilaa aad/Mriss of sons bom free. 

Eredheas, 139. 

> PmubII, Dr. DonM'a ill. Satire Vtrnfied, 73-4, 116-116. 
'i. L. L., I, i, 77. 
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while a more extended variation in monosyllable may have been 
unstudied ; 

What power is in them all to prdise the son ? 
Hie prdise ie this — ^he can be prdUed of none. 
Man, woman, child, prftiae God for him ; btU he 
Exulte not W bS worshipped, 6)Ji tO bi. 

Swinburne, Wyiiam Shakeapeai-e, 4-7. 

From a collectioii of nearly 500 examples of arsis-thesis variation 
in sounds and syllables, found in single lines, or in two or three 
consecutive lines, a few may now be given.' 

^f-Bound. 

She hath yet ftn diiSffrdm of & sweet fece.* 
Of elements dnd dn dngelic sprite.' 
And as this dngel in dm. instdnt knows.* 
Be more thAn mdn, or thou'rt less thdn dn dnt.' 
My kingdom safest when with one mdn mdnn'd.* 
He's dn infernal Crod dnd undergroand.'' 
Utopian youth grown old Italidn.^ 
My picture vdnish^ vdnlah all fears.' 

{And wilt d7i6n in thy loose-rein'd career 
At Tagns, Po, Seine, Thames, drtd DdnGw dine.'" 
For mdn edn add weight to heaven's heaviest curse." 



'These variationa, to the umilai' variations in words, stand, approximately, in 
the ratio of 1: 8. It is well to call atlentioa to the fact that the«e tables of aoDnds 
are anaoged accordiDg to preseot-daj pronunciation ; but this is immaterial as 
the conditioos are ueuall; tavorable for aoiformity of sound-shift 

* £%;, H. The Anagrtaa, 16. 
' Holy Sbnneta, V, 2. 

* Obntqmtt 1^ Lord Barringlon, etc., 87. 
^AnAnalomg. Firil Annw., 190. 
'EUff^, XX, 28. 

'£^, XIX, 29. 

* To Sir Henry TFoton (1 ), 46. 

* Wilehen^ by a Picture, 10. 
" Progrest of the Sovl, 16, 16, 
"lb Sir Edward Herbert, tie., 18. 
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( Reason ie oiir bouI's l£ft hUnd, fiuth her r^ht. 
I But as, altbongb a squint ISfl Adfufedness.' 

(i-soimd. 

Yeetfirday* waters and to-ddy'e the same.^ 
From owing thee yesterday's tearg ta-ddy.^ 
All ohdv^fjng anch&ng^ J.ncient of ddya.* 

{Whether it tdke d ndme n&med there before, 
Or be d ndme itself and order more.' 
Our prdm nor other's dispraise so unite.' 
And you, and it, too much gritee might diagrdee.'' 

a-fiound. 

True virtue's soul, A/ways in dll deeds dM.^ 
That dU, which d^ways was fUl, everywhere.* 
All the same roundness, evenness, and dU." 

{But if — as dll th' AU must — hopes smoke away, 
Is not almighty virtue an lndi&?" 

a, as in final. 

{So mankind, feeling now a generO^ thaw, 
A strong examp/S gone, equif^ to law." 
On accideutA/ joys, th* essentid/." 

■ZbfJle QnmUtt (^ Be^ord (1), 1,6. 
^AnAnatomg. Second Annit., 396. 
*A LUa^, 137. 
*La Corona, 4. 

* A Hymnb) iht Saivtt, «fc, 3, 4. 

* A Litany, 220. 

' To Ihe Oounlm of Bedford. On Neic Ytm'i Day, 2S. 
'AhtOertoAe Ladg Carey, tic, 36. 

* The Prograt of Ihe Soui, 74. 

" Obteguiee. . . Lord Harringlion, ete,, 113. 
"7b Jf(r) B{oti(md) W(ood«aTd), 27-8. 
" An AiialBmy. Firtl Annio. , 47-8. 
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As, water being mt6 Sir rdrified,' 

That Dither would, afir needs &)tbedr, nOr stay ; 

Neither desires to be sp&red n6r to apdre.* 

o-sound. 
Of which she was j>A)'taker and a pdrt? 

e-souod. 

That &^foTe ihie one day iSgan to hL* 
( Men say, and truly, that they better bi 
\ Which hi enviSd than pitiSd ; therefore I, 
*- Bfcaase I wish thSe beat, do thie envy.* 
J Was not his pity towards IhSe wondrous high, 
\ That would have need to bS pitOd by (Afo.* 
( And b(^n soon, lest my gtUfgrUve tMe too, 
\ Which is, that that, which I should have 6^^/ 

e-80und. 

Then solidn^ and roundn^w have no place.* 
In dr488Xng mia^SMfng and compUmeat." 

1 To Ae Chunim ofEunHngdon (1), 34. 

* ^ntiialamiim, Lady ElixabeA, Of-, 91-2. 

* An AiuOomy. Finl Amdv., 434. 

* The ProgrtK of the Smd, 19. 
•2bJlf(r). /. IT., 9-11. 
^NaUrily, II. 

' 2b M{r). B. B., 9-10. I have no authority tor the si^cgcBtion, but seeing 
uAicA twice in theuB, iu line 10, and djgerriag the ' tirisli ' Donne in {^ving hia 
other words, I doubt not that he wrote ; 

Which is, that that, that I should hftve begun. 

That ia, that that, which I should have b^nn. 

or, if he wro(« it as it stands, he read it with initial invemon : 

Which is, that that, uAicA I should have began. 
'AnAnatoim/. Firil Anniv., 299. 

* To Mr. Taman, e(c, 30, 
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{Siin, or stare are fidi«s/ vieVd 
At their bright^, but to conclude.' 
All womSn shall adore us and some mfn.' 
Can min more injure wom^ than to say.' 
Who strives through wom&n's scorns wom6n, to know.* 

( — Whose soul is sftwe— cannot admit 

I Of absftwc, 'cause it doth remove.* 
Let me think any rivals IMer mine,' 
For armlSts of that thou may'st Ut me wear/ 
May in iBae ^^ssons find enough to do.^ 
So may a s^-despising get sSlf-love.* 
From tempting Satan to tempt us."* 

{Angels did hand her up, who next GnA dwell, 
For from ISss virtue, and ISaa beauteousnfsa, 
The Gentiles framed them g6ds and g6dt^8&." 
Durst look in fA'^mselves, and tA^selves retrieve." 



To make Mr lovable, and I acfr." 
What walls of temper crystal hir enfold." 
^r iar\j child nusspeak half attSreA words." 

l-sound. 

Nor thy life, ever lively, know gray hairs." 
The world by dying, because love diea too."" 

> VaUdteUm to Hie Book, 60-1. 

' The Rdk, 19. > EUgy XIX, 19. 

* To Ike CbwUem if Hmtlmgdim ( 2) , 65. Quel? 7 wAm&u's scorn wOm&n to know. 
'A VaUdielim Forbidding Mota-aing, 14'15. 

•iow*t Umry, 9. '£fesy XI, 2. . 

'H. Ike QmiUtm (^ Be<fford (6), 24. 

* TU Oroas, 5S. » A Lllany, 145. " iXsKA, 51, 55-6. 

" To Sir Hemy Wottan (1), 44. "Elegy XVIU, 19. 

"To lie Oouniem o/Ba^ord (2), 45. 
" 2l> Jtf(r») . magdakm) {Herbert), 22. 
^ Tnmtlaied ont (f Oataeue, etc, 4. 
" The WiU, 47. 
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With thee mp Hnd and un^nd heart is run.* 
Yet them all these vmHnd Hnds feed upon.' 
Now tike an owl-Aie watchman, be must walk.^ 

^t-aouad. 

f Deatli gets 'taflxt souls and hodies such a place 
\ As sin Insinuates 'twixt just men and grace.^ 

{As, 'twixt two equal armies, Fate. 
Were gone out — himg 'tvflxt her and me.* 
Love these mix'd souls doth mix again.' 
inherit nothing but his infamy.^ 
Clothed in her virgin white Tnt^rity,* 
They reinvest thee In white innocence.* 
Which learn vice there and come In innocent." 
Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence " 
Some oofTtn'd in their cablTifi lie equally.'* 

{Was not His pUy towards the wondrous high, 
That would have need to be pfti^ by thee ? " 
Be thirsty atiU, and drink stUl till thou go." 
But these as nice thin school dlDinity."* 

o-8ound. 

And hellaiBS pant hel6w, which them do move." 

{At court your feUfiuw every day. ^ 

But am, alas ! by being ^wly, lAwer," 
Twins, th6ugh their birth CuseiS and Muscfl take.** 

' 111 3f(r). /. P., 9. ' The iVojrera of the SmO, 288. 

> SaHire II, S5. * Elegy on Mutrem Boui^red, 4^-4. 

' The Ealaq/, 13, 16. •/MA, 35. 

^ The Ouree, 21. " An Anatomy. Finl Amm., IB. 

■ Ibid. Second Anniv., 113. '^Tblhe OomUea tf Bt^ord (3), 60. 

■' The FUa, 20. " Tht Storm, 45. 

" tfaiivity, 11, 12. " An Anatoms- Second Anaiv., 47. 

"■ To the Oaanteu of Bedfoyi, 61. "Sofwr II, 16. 
" Loafg Srehange, 3, 7. 

" To the Lads Bedford, 7. (8o Chambers, ii, 60 ; Indei : 2b At Oovmtem 
Bedford). 
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I Which I dare f^resay, nothing cures but death, 
I Tell her all thia, be/*rf« I amyjlrgot.' 

With care's harsh Airiness 8'erapread.' 

Still, XxJUre accessf^es do ahide.' 

0-aound, 
The p/M of all, that thd p&lfters were two.* 

^•^oiiiid. 

Since all_/<3mi» uni/ftrm A^6rm\ty,^ 

{Sad that her sons did seek a/dreign grave 
— FUr Fate's ffr J^drtuue's drifts none can soothsay.' 
DebWr to th' old 7i5r creditor to the new.' 

o5-8oand. 
Alas ! jpoSr joys, but podrer men whdse trust.* 

fi-sound. 

Hell atfjwewhat light«fi7n«, the Bermudas calm,' 
Now drinks he tip seas, and he eate Up flocks.^" 
Open to all searchers, tinprized if Unknown." 

f Of formleas curses, projects linmade H/p, 

i Abuses yet JtnfashtSn'iI, thoughts comip^, 

(.Misshapen cavils, palpai/^ iintruths." 

u-soond. 

And better (Aroli^A-pierced, than thro&gk penfiry,"* 
r But I must end this letl«r; though it d6 
\ Stand on iw6 triUha, neither is trUe tS yfiu." 

' To Sir That. Boae, 1613, 28-9. ' Elegs V. Ha Pieture, 8. 

* An Anatont}/. Steond Atmiv., 385. ' The Progreti of the Soui, 347. 

' The Storm, 70. • Tkt Slorm, 10, U. 

^ To the Omemeai of Btdfard (4), 7. ' To Mr. Ttimon, dc, 31. 

^ The. Storm, 66. ^ The Prograt (^ the Soul, 331, 

"£!ej!( XIV, 25-7. 

" K> rt« CbtmteM t^Bedfiird (3), 71-2. 
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ou-sound. 
When I cry oM He oStahuta m; prayer aad hath.' 
To oUtdo (DUdoes) and ofli-usure Jews.* 
OiUflatter &vorites, or otifUe either,' 

cJ-Bound. 
Like to a grave, the yielding tJown (Joth (fint.* 

/-sound. 
Grew from their reason ; mine/rom^/air^th grew." 

-tn^->sound. 
And spying heirs melting with luxury. 
And barrelling' the droppitnjs, and the stuff.* 
In flatt«TTfl^ eddies promising return.^ 

8^-sound. 
Pur«ue'«( fls, idU'St us, cover'St lis with wrath.* 

y-souud. 
In me your father^^ and lus(y rime.* 

^ and ^-sounds. 

She was In all mgn thinly scattered thin.'" 
( But if my days he long, and good Enough, 
I In vain this sea shall Mlarge or trough." 

But says, I therein no rep^c shall find." 

Inn Anywhere ; continuance maketh hell." 

Worn by as mdny several m4n In ein." 

' Tht Lamenialiont, 183. 'Satire II, 32. 

'SatiTe IV, 47. *S^Malamion, (Lmcoin'a Inn), 5. 



''T6theOMaUtito/Bei^ord{l), i. ^HatireU, 79,82. 

' Ekgs VI, 32. » The Lamealaium), 33S. 

* To the marl) 1^ D(one<aler), 3. " To the OaiaUm f^ HimUngdon, 5 

" The Progras ^ the Soul, 51-2. " EUgy XII, 37. 

"TaiSir Henry FoBon (1), 48. "SittPel, 64 
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6-, a (as in final)-, y-, and I- sounds. 
CUnsUint, you're hourfi/ in Inodnstdjiey.^ 

cm-, 5-, and e-sounds. 
Whom th6u oUnciiv^ edncSived; yea, thSu art n6w' 

a- and o-80imds. 
So long he hdthjldt/m and h&thjl6wn m/asL^ 

d-, a-, i-, o-sonnds, etc. 
He (Kjnnot ; thiy cAn theirs, and bredk them too ; 
How xmWce th^ are that they're llkea'A to. 
Yet /conclude, thSy dre Amidst my evils : devils.' 

Need we remind ourselves that the last example, — which has 
been given elsewhere for a different purpose, — is from Donne's 
lines to Ben Jonson ? 

4. Arsis-The^ VarUdion of Repeated Words. 

To pass beyond single lines and couplets, and to cite examples 
of the same word, — as well as the same syllable, and similar 
sounds, — in arsis-thesis variation, would be to quote a ' knot ' of 
verses from practically every poem Donne ever wrote. It would 
be almost to reprint, in italics, and with marks of arsis and thesis, 
all his poetry. 

It was planned, originally, to present examples under the gen- 
eral heads, One IJne: One Word Twice : Once m arsis and Once 
in Thedit ; then, One lAne : Two Wards, ete. ; then, Tido Lines, 
etc ; and on to Fifteen Lines : Twenty Words, etc. ; but, before half 
the verses were given in which Donne refers to poetry, the thing 
which these hondreds of examples were collected to prove became 
apparent. Only a few more examples, therefore, need to be pven. 

' An A'nalomy. Second Amav. , 400. 
' La Corona. The Anmmdaiioa, II. 
' The Progre»» of the Soui, 256. 
* Ta Ben Joiuon, 9 Nwmber, 160S, 23-6. 
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That being rfd, it dyes rSd souls to white.' 

With hideous gtiziog to fiar dwdy fSar.* 

la th' h6ur 6/ death, th' See 6/ last Judgment-day.* 

But when /waked, 1 8dw that tailw not.* 

2^ rage, to lufA, tO write tO, t6 command.* 

{Profane, to think thSe anything but thSe. 
Comfng' and staying, show'd tkSe, th(e* 
( And Jacob came dSthed in ifile harsh attire, 
\ God d6thed himself in vile man's flesh, that so.' 
If thou st&y h6re. O sUiy hire,f6rfSr thee.* 
/(, and Us /6r it, and all else ffir Us.' 

{LOve mdy m&ke mS leave ^ing or might try 
A dfeper plague to Tndke mi Knie her tdo}" 

5. Donne's ' Rule' Stated, and Its OperaU^m Observed. 

Two more examples and we shall have done ; to put it in his 
own language, we shall, in some degree, 'have Donne.' This 
expression is taken from his verse-letter lb iSir Henry Wotton (1), 
39-52, which closes with a statement that may refer to other mat- 
ters, a^ well as to his metrics, — seeing the nouu (' rules ') is in the 
plural, — but which, in view of what he has just written, leaves 
one in open-mouthed amazement. Why has not some Englishman, 
in whose metropolis there yet linger traditions of the pronun- 
ciations in vc^ue in the days of Donne, long ago unraveled his 
riddle? 

It seems that Donne purposely hinted at his peculiarity many 
times in his verse, as has been shown ; and, while the single line 
already cited, &om Joasou to Donne, indicates that the former 
grasped his secret as far as an arsis-thesis variation on three 

' Holy Sonnets, IV, 14. ' Tlie Storm, 62. 

^A hiUmy, 197. ' Tht Storm, 37. 

• iooe'a Deity, 17. 'The Drtam, 20-1. 
^HolySonn^XI, 11, 13. 'EkgsXVll. EUgy oa Si» MUtnn, ^. 

• A Litany, 2. The indications are that Ppnn? read this line with initial 
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^llables in the same line, be did not go beyond that, but gave it 
up witli his famous dictum. 

Later it will be shown that Coleridge possibly came a little 
nearer to an understanding of the matter, while Saintsbury, Craik, 
and others, with no ' deficiency ' or ' obliquity ' of ear, — to rcqoote 
a part of Jessopp's confession, — recognize in Donne's Poetry 
' deep and subtle music,' ' rich and pompous flow,' and the like, 
hut cannot tell ' whence it cometh or whither it goeth.' As was 
saidby Chadwick (p. 127), Donne's 'secret' has been 'hidden 
from us.' 

Ever grateful to Professor Bright for accurate instruction in 
regard to the scansion of verse, without which I might have 
' hung ' Donne, and passed on, I am humbly thankful to be able 
to open the way to a better knowledge of a partially neglected, 
poorly understood, but never-to-be-foigotten musician of syllables, 
magician of words, and potentate in the realm of thought. 

This letter to AVotton, some parts of which have already been 
given, contains a criticism of country, court, and town. The 
statements are all plain enough, and yet Donne says (17-20) : 

Oin dung Or garlic he perfume? Or e&n 
A 8CiJrpion 6r Wrpedo cure a man ? 
aties are w&rd 6f OM thrSe ; 6f HR thrie ? 
O KHOTTif RIDDLE ! gach is wOrti &;iual^^. 

The absence of mystery or obscurity in the thought of this poem, 
and the very peculiar and original arsis-thesis variation in repeated 
somids, syllables, and words, forces the conclusion that herein con- 
sists the ' knotty riddle,' The country, the court, and the town 
may ' each [be] worst equally ; ' but Donne, to arouse cariosity, 
takes up three words ; ' of,' ' all,' and * three,' in connection with, 
or in addition to the three objects he is describing, and makes 
them ' worst equally,' by making them unstable : 'Qf 6U thrSe ; 6f 
m tkrSe.' 

This poem closes : 

But if myself I've won 
To know my rules, I kdve, and you hS,ve DONNE I 
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Let us now witness the applicstioD of one of hia rulea, — and 
possibly of all of them so far as verse-construction ie concerned, — 
noticing, the while, how the I-sound holds the lines to the same 
key ; and how other sounds, some full and round, some &int as 
remembered echoes, come and go. Notice, too, that as soon as 
some of the words have been employed in arsis and in thesis they 
do not appear again, but give place to others which behave in a 
similar manner. 

39. Far in bSgt undSr^TuHtnga ^n big&n, 

40. Ang^ ttlnn'd first, tkSn dStHls, dnd then mdn. 
Only p&rchdnce Masts sin not ; wr^teAed w6 
Aie biasts In all but white ^nt^rit^, 

I think y mfti, iBhUch in ihSse pldces live, 

Djirst look In thfmsSlves, dnd thimsUves rStrUve, 
45. They would Me drd-ng^s grM thems^vet, aet^ng (Mn 

Vtdpidn y6vih gr5vm 6ld lisXidn, 
Bi th6n thine (mm hdme, dnd In thysSlf dweU ; 

Inn dnywhfre ; conilnuftjwe mdk^ hM. 

And aedng the sndU, which ^erpwh^e dSth r6a/m, 
50. Carrylw^ hXs 6wn house' stiU, sflU is St hdme; 

Fou&w — fUr h6 Is &Mi? pdeed — this sndU, 

Be thine Hwn palftce, 6r the world's ihy gaol. 

Grouping these several sounds we have : in, -tnga, sin, Ann'd, 
rfn, in, Kn-, think, in, in, in, Inn dny-, -Kji-, -iii^; best, -g&s, 
diMs, v>rfich~, -tig-, -sSlves, -s6lves, -sSlves, self, dw&l, -Bth, hM, &-; 
-dSr-, first, pSr-, D&rst, -Srs, -whfre, whfre, {spelled and pronounced 
then tnher) ; -stdnd-, -gdn. An-, dnd, mdn, -chdnce, dnd, -tUn, dnd, 
-Unee, And, di ; 68-, -ly, beasts, wi, biasts, -rUfi, these, retnive, 
grid, se^ng. Be, sedvg, -rj?-, hi, 6-, Be, thi; then, then, vUn, 
thhn-, them-, them-, th6n, ItaMdn, thfm; On-, -6-, grdwn 6ld, 6wn hUme, 
dSth T6am, &wn, h6me, -I6w, Own; white, -t-, I, Wee, thine, thy-, 
thine, ihy ; \f, wkl^h, live, his, stiU, stUl is, Is, this ; pldce-, Th^, 
strdng-, m&le-, andil, pdced, mdil, -dee ; it-, y&uth ; FSr, fUr, 6r. 

■Queiy? CaxTjing ho o^a [hifme] lUU, SOU U at kime. 
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Glanciog back over these lines the attention is attracted hy 
oeveral things: (1) The repetition of 14 words, in the 14 lines, 
caasing 82 words to take the place of 107 ; (2) These 107 words, 
— comprising 140 syllables, in which are five elisions, — are repre- 
sented by some twelve sounds j (3) The few sounds which have 
no arsis> or thesis-variant, judging by present day pronunciation ; 

(4) How certain words, — e. g., beasts, and themselves, — disappear 
from the poem as soon as they have received arsis-thesis variation ; 

(5) The sequence of sounds, the 1- sound beginning iu 42 j a-, in 
43 ; 0-, in 46, etc. ; (6) How certain words, in pairs, give the 
arsis-thesis variation on the same sound : ' grSwn 61d,' ' 6wn hOme,' 
' doth r6am,' ' still, atlll,' etc. ; (7) How impossible it would be 
to tell just when Donne is working by rule, and when not : 
se^ng and seeing ; thfmadvSs, th^msdvSa, Ikfrnsdvls, and thyself are 
no doubt purposed, as also probably is line 46. The same may 
be said of his general tone-scheme. To be sure, I do not believe 
be figured out all the variations here indicated : such a thing 
would have made him more mad than his verse has been said to be. 

The next example is interesting, for the reason that Donne, in 

addition to allowing no repeated sound to appear always in arsis, 

or always in thesis, begins and ends the stanza with the same 

word. ' 

GH ; dnd If that wtird have not quite liUled thee, 

Ease JiU with death by bidding mS g6 Wo. 
Or, if it have, let my lotfrd to&rk On m4, 

And d just office 6n d murdered do. 
Except it b6 tSo late, to HU mS so, 

B^Qg double dead, gding, dnd bidding, 'G6.' * 

Coupling Donne's frequent rather mysterious remarks on his 
verse, — in which he uses such terms as ' measure,' ' secret,' ' excess,' 
' feet,' and ' rule,' and at the same time showing his characteristic 
accentuation in the most bewildering extravagance in some of the 

'PurpoHeljI have retnined from indicating the similar sounds vhicH appeu 
now in ania ud now in thems, bo as lo bring ont more DOticeabl; the words and 
ayllsbleB so TUTing. 
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poeiQB in wbicb tbe^e references are made, — with the fact that 
wheoever a word receives unusual accent, the same word, almost 
always, as has been seen from examples, stands near by accented 
as we expect it to be, — convioces me, unalterably, that his art was 
carefully mastered and executed with diligence and delight. 

Fortunately the service to which a knowledge of Donne's 
peculiarity in verse may be put does not depend upon whether or 
not it was intentional. The field is inviting for psychological 
investigation. 

Siuntsbury and Richter and Treat will have to reconstruct their 
' three-period ' theories, leaving out of consideration Donne's 
metrical peculiarity, for in his earliest Satire be writes : 

Hire are God's conduits, grave divines, and A&*e. 
The nakedn^ and baren^a to enjoy. 
Hate virtue, though she be nak£d and bare 1 
At birth, and death, our bodies ndked are. 
Th' infdnt of London, heir t» fbn iwdiA.' 

and near the close of his career, in not the 'last,' but in another 
' seraphical hour in his bed-chamber ' he sings : 

When Th6u had done, ThSu hdst not done 
For I hAve more.* 

' Satire I, 5, 39, 41-2, 58. 

'A Hjpati laQodtht FalAer, 5, 6, II, 12. 

Note ; For each time tliat I have quoted : 

' To know how my rtiiet, I hdm, and jou hdee Donne. ' 
I have, with no thought of being sacrilegious, a hundred times, said to mjaelf, 
* When th6u hSst donhb, thOu hUst not ikoine,' 
For he itatmore. 
Nor was I thinking of George, or Aona, or Sii Thomas More. Borrowing a nonn 
from Coleridge, and an adjective from Donne, one ma}' well ray of some of his 
' love-knota,* they were not made to be 'un-Donne.' 

One other possibly unscholarly digression, — for which, however, there is not 
the excuse of precedent, ^aod a practical application of Donne's 'measure,' 
'secret,' ' eicess,' or ' rule,' will be made. 
Coleridge wrote, 

' With Donne, whose Muse on dromedary trots,' 
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XI. Pvtting Donnas Metrical Peeuliarity to the Teal. 

Applying the knowledge we have gained of Donne's metrical 
peculiarity, the following are Bome of the more important uses to 
which it can he put : 

and Beung the DumenKU lines in which there is variation of three words or 
syllables, ench once in ania and once in thesis, 1 am willing to be laughed at,~b; 
those who do not know how to scan English verse, — for presenting to the eye the 
mental picture which moved Coleridge to pen the line. 

h&ve t 

y6a. 



Ekgn X. The Dream, 13. 
thrler 

Cities sre worst 6/ 

thrie; Oil 

To Sir Henry WoOm (1), 19, 
These humps are more suggestive of the Beotrian camel than of the dromedary. 
They are not given as representing the outline of a camel's back, but as Ulusttat- 
ing the up^nd-down swing of a swiftly moving camel. 

May not there have been a somewhat similar picture in the mind of Macdonald 
when he lovingly regrets ' that Donne should have ridden his P^asus over quarry 
and houselop, instead of teaching him his paces?' 
Ihim 



Ihim retrfeve. 

Sir SmrK TToiton, (1), 44. 



oSt for As. 

To Mr. SoaUmd Woodvard, 19. 
When Chadwick (quoted p. 51) speaks of 'howdaintily ^leponderons elephant 
[Bonne's Muse] could dance,' he is only imitating Coleridge, without teeliag 
what Coleridge felt, and as a result brings an unpicturahle animal into Donne's 
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(1) We can determioe what poems classified by Chambers (ii, 
249-31 8) as ' Doubtful,' ' Hitherto Uocollected,' and ' Spurious ' 
are Donne's ; and what are not his. Furthermore, as anonymous 
poems of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries come 
to light, those that are Donne's may be recognized ; and we may 
yet find some of his poems among the works of his contempontries 
and successors. 

As it is not my purpose to attempt a restoration of Donne's 
poetry to the original, till I have seen all the other hss. known to 
exist; and as spaoe cannot here be given to a reptiblishing of all 
poems about which there is question, a few examples, under each 
head, must suffice. 

(o.) 'Doubtful Poems.' 

Lovf^a War (Chambers, ii, 250) is Donne's. 
The evidence (1-3) : 

Till I have piaee with thie, wfir other men. 
And when I kdve peAce, can I leave thSe then ? 
All other wdra are scrupulous. 
Love Sonnet, I, II (Chambers, ii, 254) is Donne's. 
The evidence (Sonnet I, 1-4) : 

O HADAH, y6u are of all women true, 
Nay virtue's self, th/U^s more, for only y6u 
Are thtU which we imagine f6 be sh4 ; 
Ydu^ and but y6u, make virtue here t6 b4} 
(Sonnet II, 10-11): 

tVOm light, frdm, truth, and Jr6m the sight of men 
My guides should t6o late and quickly know.' 
Ltyve and WU (Chambers, ii, 272) is Donne's. 
The Evidence (7, 10) : 

Doth measure win wom^ ? Thin I know why, 
And em6oih as a f Erse, &nd, like tbat amSoth virae. 

' I have purpose!; abstained from indicating axsia-thesi»-Ea^ation^ in sounds 
and Bjllsbtes, iq these lines, to bring out tile vaiTing'worda mori~pliLinlj. 
' It ia necessary (o apply our principal for the correctiiw of this line : 
My guides should i6o late and [tSo] quickly know. 
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Borrowing (Chambers, ii, 268) is Donne's. 

The evidence (the whole quatraio) : ( 

One calls mS friend and urges mS to pay 
A debt / borrow'd, not iip6n a day, 
But Upon terms of love ; am / his friend ? 
/may then owe He freely 4s he lend. 
On a Flea in Sw Mistres^s Bosom (Chambers, ii, 252) 
is not Donne's. 
The evidence (The whole poem, especially lines 5 and 12) : 
HGk it did Slick, hJiw eager tickle you ! 
Abo^ hir heart, aioiii h£r anywhere.' 
A Wamiitg (Chambers, ii, 256) is not Donne's. 

The Evidence (the whole poem, especially lines 23-25) : 
Though y6u have eWfen my hedrt away, 
If all your servants prove not true, 
May aUal a he&rt or two from y6u. 
Believe Your Glass (Chambers, ii, 267) is not Donne's. 
The Evidence (30, 45) : 

Look to yourailf, compare yourself with them 
So light regard vii what wS little love. 
and more especially the fact that bend occurs three times ; 
tend, once ; and end once ; and the sound is always in arsis. 

Dr. Donnas Farewdl to the World (Chambers, ii, 273) is not 
Donne's. 
The Evidence (17-20) : 

/ w6uld b& wise, biU that tk& fox / s4e 
Suspected guilh^ when thS dssia free ; 
/ w6uld bS poor, btii aSe tkS humble grass 
h trampled on by each unworthy &as. 

' Onlj the last line, of the 14, has the Donne-touch : 

If thoQ could'st Buct from Mr Mr cruelty. 
But the tact that the syllable 'auck' occurs thtee times in the 14 lines, and 
always in arsis, is evidence enough that DoDne did not write it On the other 
haod, see Donne's poem. The Flea, 1, 3 (Chambers, i, I) : 
Mark but t&i> Bea and mdrk in IhU. 
It iiiek'd me first and now titota thee. 
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(i.) ' Poems Hitherto Uncollected.' 

To My Lord of Pembroke (Chambers, ii, 285) is Donee's. 
The Evidence (3-5, 14-16, 22): 

For as love greater grdws, so he gritws less. 
HS Ihdt disdaios, what hooour wins thereby, 
Thm h€ feels not . . . 
By gentleness w« &re betraySd thus. 
Ws will not strive with love that's & she beast ; 
But playing wi lire bound and yield \n jest, 
As in a cobweb toil ft fly hath been 
Undone . . . 

HeOi 6r c6ld there, was h^t Sr c6ld before. 
The Lie (Chambers, ii, 292) is not Donne's. 
The Evidence (5-6) : 

YOu ady I he, I sdy ySu He, judge whether ; 
If we then both doe he, let's lie together. 
Among the ' list of pieces ' which Chambers does not include 
(beyond introductory couplets) in 'Appendix B,' it would be 
interesting to see the complete poem b^inning, 
TAke to the damask rose you see. 
Or like the blossom on the tree. 
The same may be said of the poems, in the O'Flahertie MS. ' 
b^inning: 

Nature amaz'd saw mdn without viAn's ayde 
Borne of a mother nurs^ by her mayd. 
and. 

To sue for all thp Love, and th^ whole hart, 
(c.) ' Spurious Poems.' 

About all that can be done with the few complete poems access- 
ible, under this head, is to show the divergence, of some of them, 
from Donne's method. 

On the Blessed Vlrffin Mary, 1-2 ; 

In thdi, O Quien of QuSena, thy birth was free 
From thdt which others doth of grace bereave. 

'R. Warwick BoaA, NoU on th« Donne MS., (EUiB&ElveysCatalogDe, No. 93, 
18W, pp. 1-9) pp. 8, B. 
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My Heart (1-4): 

Thou sent'st to me a hedrt wds souad, 

I took U to be thine ; 
But when /saw U bad a wound, 
I knew that hedrt w&s mine.' 
(d). Poems Publisbed as Certainly Donne's, 

If Farewell to Love (Chambera, i, 76-7) is Donne's it baa 
undergone great changes since it left bis band. 

(2) Was Joseph Hall ' the barbeuger to Donne's Anniveraarie,' 
as Jonson said to Dnimmond ? 

The firrt ten lines of To the Praise of the Dead, and the AruUomy 
(Chambers, ii, 102) will convince one that Donne did not write it: 
world, for example, appears four times, always in arsis, and with 
no companion-sound in thesis. Two lines (21—2) both have and 
have not Donne's ' measure.' 

Enough is us to prdUe them thdt prdiae thee, 
And say, thdt but enough those prdwea be. 
This arsia-tbesis variation of praise, and that, is to be found in 
Donne, to be sure ; but it is also in Shakespeare. The repeated 
word, enough, with the first syllable in thesis and die second in 
arsis, both times, is not in Donne's manner and therefore furnishes 
the solution, 
Donne : 
Thou I be dead and buried, yet I have 
Living in you — court ^ough In my grave. 

To the Oountesa of Bedford (6), 1, 2. 
But if my days be long, and good ^iwugh, 
In vain this sea shall ftilarge or ftirough. 

The Progress of the Soul, 51-2. 
' If you'd liv'd, sir, 
Time Enough t6 have been Interpreter 
TS Babel's bricklayers, sure the tower bad stood. 

^ Satire IV, 63-5. 

'It isnoUceable that 'I' 'was' and 'it' are alwajB in theeiB, while 'heart' 
is both dnw in vtms ; ' h) ' is the only repeated word that variee. 
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DoDne has oo lioe in which enough is repeated, and no two 
consecutive lines in which it appears ; but if, occasionally, he 
could not, or would not, use the word one time without au arsis- 
thesis variant for the en- (e-), surely he would have shifted the 
accent on the repeated word. 

Lines 17, 20, 21, 40-42 of The Harbinger (Chambers, ii, 
125—6) show that the poem is not Donne's ; and lines 1, 5, and 
8 give one the impression that Donne, to satisfy his ear, may have 
transposed some of the words. 

(3) The Missing Word can be Supplied. 
SaHre V, 9-16. 

If <iU thXnga be In M 
— As I think, since fill which were, dre, (bnd 8hdll 
SS, b£ made [tocA] of (M same elements, 
Each thing Saoh thing implies or represents — 
Then man is a world ; in whieh officers 
Are ih4 vast r&vi&hing seAs, dnd suitors 
Springs, n6nB full, n&w shdUov, n&w dry, wkleh to 
That which drowns them run. . . 
Observing, in these lines, the variations : dU, dU, (tU; ahdil, 
shdlhw ; things, think, thing, thing ; M, Be, b4, th4, th6, eSas ; In, in; 
which, wMch, which, which; dre, Are; Und, dnd; t&viehing, Springs; 
nfyw, n6w, ndw ; and seeing, furthermore, in 1 9—23, the variations : 
m6n, mSn; d4at, d&st; wSrme, vtdrms; Sat, iat; yoft, yofl; what 
are we to do but supply ' each * in arsis to vaiy with ' each ' 
twice in thesis in the next line? It is true that there are numer- 
ous long e variations, but the poet seems Here to be shifting accent 
on words as well as on syllables and sounds. 
Satire IV, 235-241. 

No tokgn 6/ worth but ' Queen's man,' and fine 
Living, barr^ Of beef, Bag&ns Of wine, 
I shook like a spOd spy. Preachers, which are 
Seas 6f [M] wits and arts, you can then dare 
Drown the sins of this place, [ySt] f&r, f6r me. 
Seeing here the variations : tokfti, fiag^n ; 6f, Sf, Of, 6f; spied 
and 8^ ; I accept Lowell's suggestion of iiil, in 38, as a variant- 
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sound for the purposed wrenched accent in barrHs. Instead of 
his suggesUou 'for (as) for me,' I prefer ' [yet] for, for me,' 
because it preserves Donne's variation * ffir, ftir ' ; ' and for the 
equally important reason that ' yet ' appears in arsis in 241 and 
242, -without a thesis-variant. 
Satire V, 72-3. 

Grosart prints the lines, without variants : ' 
And she 
Speaks Fate's words, and tells who must be 
Rich, who poor, who in cluurs, and who in jayles. 
Chambers, also without variants, gives them : 

And she 
Speaks Fate's words, and but tells us who must be 
Bich, who poor ; who in chairs, who in gaols. 

Whatever the source of Chambers' reading we can see that two 
syllables are wanting in 72 ; and that, while he restores the two 
last phrases, in 73, to Donne's measure, he leaves the line one 
syllable short. 
I would suggest : 

And ah6 
Speaks Fate's words, dnd [sA8] tells [mfti] wk6 must bS 
Kicb, wk6 [68] poor ; who in chairs, wh6 In gaols. 

I reject but and us, because but, ue, and mv^, all in thesis so 
near together, and without a similar sound in arsis, would not be 
like Donne. 

My reason for suggesting akS and bS is apparent. The reason 
for suggesting men is that the tone of the poem seems headed in 
that direction, — men occurring in arsis in 76, and in thesis in 80. 

An Anatomy of the World. The Second Annweraary, 290-2. 

The Grosart and Norton editions give line 291 : 

When wilt thou shake off this pedantery ? 

' If thou etfiy hf re. Ostiy here, /rfr/Br thee 

England is onlra worthj gallery. 

E^XVn, 43-4. 
'So Norton. 
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Chambers : 

When wilt thou sh&ke off this pedantiy ? 
which leaves the line wanting a syllabla Evidently Donne wrote : 
In this low form, poor soul, what wiU thUu do ? 
[And] when vf(U th6u shake 6ff this pedantry, 
Qf being taoght by sense and fantasy? 
The Lamentations of Jeremy, 280—4, 

As d6 the owls in th4 vast wilderness. 
Ami whin thS sucking child dOth strive tO draw, 
E[l3 tongnefUr tliirst cleaves t6 his upper jaw ; 
And whfyif6r food £As children ciy, 
There is no mdn that dMh them satisfy. 
Here we see every repeated word or soimd in arsis-thesis varia- 
tion except whfyi and fSr ; but line 283 has only four accents. 
Conforming to Donne's ' rule ' it is easy to reconstruct the line. 

And [iAfti] wh9nf6r food th6 children [dS] cry,' 
Now we have the variations : d6, dA ; thS, the, thS, th4 ; Snd, dnd, 
mdn ; whM, th6n, whSn, childr^ ; ddth, ddth ; t6, tS ; Hta, his, is ; 
and f&r, f&r. 

(4,) The Superfluous Word may be Recognized.' 

' Compare accented CA« in line 280 ; aod ehUdrfn in the following : 
Honest ehUdrtn, let her dishonest be. 

Satire VI, 24, 
O, too bad 
To be counted ehUdrSfi of poetiy, 
Except confinnid and bishop'd bj thee. 

TolHr).B. B.,26-8. 
In Chambers tbU last line is §^veD : 

Except confirm' d and bishoped by thee, 
preaumablf meening that the -ed of ' bishoped ' is to be accented. In Norton it ia 
the Bame, except that this -rd is accented. Orosart, thinking that Donne is alwajs 
'solemn,' renders the hne unacanaionable : 

Except confirmSd and bishopftd by thee. 
Donne purposel; accented the -td of ' counted ' so as to have it vary irith the -ed, 
in thesis, in 'confirm^' 

'This is the only example that will be given under this head. There are 
several other lines, with one or two extra syllables, and in which elision seems 
impossible, but the surrounding text is also evidently corrapt, and I am uii»'illlng 
to venture a conjecture till I have more lighL 
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Maoure th^eHf then, t6 thyailf bS improved ; 
And with vain outward things be no more moved, 
But to know that I I6ve thee and would be l^oed. 

?b Mr. Inland Woodward, 34-6. 
Having Been, in previous examples, that Donne does not allow 
be to appear in thesis three times, in succession, without an arsis- 
variant, — here we have (Aee also in thesis, — and his fondness for 
ahifting accent on (hemadves and ourselves when the word is 
repeated in a line, and, especially, noting line 19, of this poem, 

Seek we then or&radvee in mtrsdvSa ; for as, 
we can with confidence, restore the lines to their original * rough- 
ness (?)* ; 

Manure th^sHf, tO th^adf b6 improved ; 
And with vain outward things bS no more moved, 
But t6 know I Hive thie and would bS l&eed. 
or, the last line may be (following a comma and a dash) : 
But know that I Vive thee and would be J6v^. 
If then is essential to the sense of the first line, which is im- 
probable, it can be retained and scanned : 

Manure thpsUf then, to th^aSlf b6 improved. 
(6) The Chrreet Variant can be Selected} 
To the Ootmteaa of Bedford (5), 23-5. 

You, f6r whose body God made better clay, 

* niis BtAlement needs onlf one modifitation j to illiutrftle : 
If then Wtt bom tS strange sights, 

ThingB inTJsible IB see. Song, 10-11, 

Tba 1669 variant ot the second to is go; and as theee words were pronoiuiced 
almott alike, I could not, judging from sound atone, decide which is Donne's. If, 
however, the variants had been fo and come, I could have said, at coice, to ia 
Dcmne's. This sort of conflict occuib in less than 10 per cent, of the varianto, 
which is not strange, becanae Donne depended so hirgelj upon ai^theeiB vaii- 
atioii of sound, or tone, that auj change in a line would, usually, lake BWa;^ from 
it the Tei7 thing he put into it. 

Of the muiy variant, space can be afiorded for only a few, wiiich will be pre- 
sented, finit as thej appear in Chambers, and then restored with no comment, save 
the marks of arsis and thesis. 
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Or took soul's stuff, such as shall late decay, 
Or such as needs shall change at the Ulst day. 
You, f&r whose body God made better clay, 
&r took soul's stuff, s&ck 6m shall Uitifl^ aye. 
Or 8&ch its needs small change at the l&^ day. 

Haslewood-Kingsboro MS.* 
SaUre II, 1-4. 

Sir, though — I thank God for it — I do hate 
Perfectly dll this town, yet there's one state 
In dU ill things so excellently best. 
That hate towards them breeds pity towards the rest 
Sir, though — } thank God for W — I do hate 
AH this town perfect/y, there is one state 
In M ill things so excellent^ best, 
That hate tGwarde [a] breeds pity i&wards the rest. 
Harleian ms. 4955.* 
Lov^a Deity, 24-5. 

Ix)ve mdy make me leave loving, or might try 

A deeper plague, to make her love me too, 
Jjive might m&ke mS leave l6v\ug, or mSffht try 
A deeper plague, t/i mdke her I6ve mi t6o. 
MS. *N' 'Norton Collection,' Harvard Library.* 
Eclogue, 161S, Decesmber m, 56-9. 

Dreamer, thou art : 
Think'st thou, fantastic, that thou hast a part 

' QrosaH, ii, 48, nole. 

'Cbamben, ii, 180, note. The Harl. MB. has a, double veimon, od« of which I 
accept Both venions have Hum where I have inserted if. Hatt occurs twice in 
arsis in these lines ; sometimes Donne allows this to happen when he is very hiiy 
with other variations. A little more than a halt century before Donne wrote this 
Satire, Lord Semers apelled ' p-e-r-f-e-y-g-h-t-1-j ' (see N. E. D. ) ; and if we may 
lake this as an mdicatioD of the pronunciation of ' perfectly,' at the time of Donne, 
we hare here the variations Mte, -flyght; h&U. ' Perfitly ' was the usual spelling 
at the time of Donne, and according to Skeat (Prin«piMD/.Bi5HBiE^m(itOTi 1887, 
p. 172, Dote) ; at that time is supposed to have bad the sound of a m name. 

• Afl this MB. bears no indication of its former ownership, and as Mr, Quaritch, 
from whom Professor Norton obl^ed it, ' as well as others,' oonld give no infor- 
malJon as to its source (see The Tai (^ Dotmi » PoetB», p. 11), and, furthennoie, 
in recognition of Professor Norton's devout study of Donne, I beg the privilege of 
hereafter designating this as (h? Norton ms. 
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tn the .Vidian fleet, because thou hast 
A little apice or amber in thy taste ? 

Dreamer, thOu art 
Thinks thUu, &ntit8tlc, that th6u hOst part ' 
In thi SofA /Tidiau flM, 6dcauee ihHu kdst 
A little spice or amber in thy taste ? 

Norton hs. 
Holy Sonnets, "VIII, 12-14. 

Then turn 
pensive soul, to God, fUr Hi knows best 
Thy grief, fOr Hi pat it into thy breast. 

Then turn 
O pensive soul, to God, fdr Hi knows best 
Thy true grief, /6r Hs put it in thy breast 

Westmoreland Me.' 
Elegy . . . Prince Henry, 32-4. 

Was his great fether's greatest instrmnent, 
And activest spirit to convey and tie 
This soul of peace through Christianity. 
Was hU ffrSat father's griatSst instrument . 
And active spirit 16 convey and tie 
Thia soul of peace tO Christiantty. 

Editions of 1635, '39, '49, '54, '69.* 
Satire I, 47-8. 

And in this ooarse attire which / now wear 
With God and with the Muses / confer. 
And in this coarse attire which now / wear 
WUh God and wUJi the Muses / confer. 

Harl. HS. 
The Legacy, 1, 2. 

When last 1 died, and dear, / die 

' I have omitted the ' a' from Uite 57, because I do not believe it is Domie'a. 
^e i«s«Hi U obvious. 

' Oot»e, ii, 368. There numbered ' X.' 

'The pronimciatioD of to and Ihrmigh vere and are so much alike that tmtt aids 
wumj in restoring this line ; whereas, in otheis, sense vindicates sound. 
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As often ae from thee I go. 
When / (fted last, and dear 7 dfe 
^8 often As from thee ^ go. 

Edition of 1633. 
To Sir Tho. Bwoe, 1603, 23-32. 

And all's well, for had she loved, I'd not had 
All my friend^ hate ; for now departing sad 
I feel not that ; yet as the rack the gout 
Cures, 80 hath diis worse grief that quite put out. 
My first disease naught but that worse cureth, 
Which, I dare foresay, nothing cures hut death. 
Tell her all thia, before I am forgot, 
That not too late she grieve she loved me not. 
Burden'd with this, I was to depart less 
Willing than those which die, taii not confess. 

And (UTs well, f6r had »h4 l6ved, Fd vSt had 
All my inend's hate^JSr n6t d^drtiag sad ;' 
I feel n6t thdt ; yet a^ the rack the gout 
(Mree, 86 hath this wSr«e grief th&t quite put out* 
My first dispose na-Oght bUt thM w6rae e&r^th,' 
Which, /dare/6r€efe, -naught [will] cure bUt death.* 
Tell her iUl thU, be/i5re IaLmfSrg6t, 
ThM n6t tdo late «AS gnSoe shS l6ved mS tiM. 
Burden'd with thU J was (8 dffpUrt less 
Willing, than those which die, vM t6 confess.* 

Elegy XIII, 82. 

We'll leave her ever, and love her alone. 

Grosart: 

We'll I6ve hSr evft-, and Hive hfr alone.' 

'Stephens mb. has 'not' 

'Stephens MS. has 'this this' ; but omits 'quite.' 
'Stephens MB., 'fiist cureth.' 

'Stephens us., 'foresee, naught,' which Deceeeitatee a chmige of tense, uid the 
supplying of ' wilL' 

'A change without vss. authority. 
*ChaniberB: 'Query? fens ier ener,' 
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Eclogue, etc., 149-52. 

Thus thou descend'st to our iDfirmity, 
Who can the aun in water ' see- 
So dost thou, when iu ailk aud gold 

Thou cloud'st thyself. , . 

Thoa th6u descend'st to our Infirmitj^, 
Who edn thS sun In winter «fe. 
So ddst thdu whfn in silk fiiui g6ld 
Th»u cl6iMat thyself. . . 

Addl. Ma. 18, 617. 
(6) Di0caU Linea may be Saawned. 

To Sir Edivard Herbert, etc., 31-2. 
The average reader would scan these lines : 

Thus m&n, that might be ^is pl^aaure is His r6d, 
And is His devil, that might be his God. 

Doune scanned them : 

Thus man, thfU might bi jER« pleasure is Hu rod, 
And is Hia devil thM might bS hia Go3. 

Mr. Gosse should have selected SaHre I, 77-8, as lines that 
' may excusably defy a novice ' : 

And as fidlers stop lowest, at highest sound, 

So to the most brave, stoops he nighest the ground. 

Before attempting to scan these lines, it is necessary to correct 
them : stop appears in Harl. MS. and iu the editions of 1635, '39, 
'49, '54, '69 ; atoopt, in 1633 ; stoop in Norton's ms, <C.' Aside 
from the &ct that ' stop lowest at highest sound ' is foolishness, 
and the further fact that ' fldlera ' do ' stoop,' or lean forward, ' a% 
highest sound,' we may be sure that Donne's purpose in repeating 
the word, ia to give it arsis-thesis variation. The same may be 
said of higheat and nighed, and of lowest and vuM. Beginning at 
the ends of the lines, and scanning backward, we are able to sup- 
ply one missing word, and dispose of two words, 'And' and 'So,' 

> So 1633, '35, '39, '49, '09; Staphens MB., wOtn. 
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that have been added, not 'lest some spark be loat,' but in a vain 
attempt to ' smooth ' what was not understood. 

As fidlers d6op \thif\ Umest at MghM sound, 
To ihl miist brave, aiSopal}^ ntglUat the ground. 

Sabtsbury, diecussing Absence, says, ' I would almost go to the 
stake on it that the piece is Donne's,' ' — a question that I am 
not quite prepared to answer with so much confidence, although I 
should like to, — but, concerning the lines just scanned, I am ready 
to quote him, almost leaving out 'almost'; for this is Donne's: 
aldop, sUiops ; fhS, thS, hi, thS ; Idujed, mOst ; highXd, i^hSst ! 

We come now to that troublesome line, Ikmekenham Garden, 1 : 

Blasted with sighs, and siirround^d with tears, 
Hither I come to seek the spring. 

Professor Norton (^Donn^a Xiove Poem», p. 81, note) says, 'The 
stress on the first syllable of 'surrounded' calls attention to the 
feet that Donne uses the word here with the meaning su^ested by 
its etymology, — a meaning which it soon lost under the compelling 
influence of the syllable " round." 'Hie word was derived from 
the French obsolete suronder, and this from the medieeval Latin 
miperundare. It was still in Donne's time a rare word in either 
of its senses. Shakespeare does not use it In Howell's edition 
of Cotgrave's French and English Dictionary, published in 1660, 
in the English vocabulary " surround " appears as follows : " To 
surround (or overflow), ouUre oow/er," as if the word had no other 
meaning than " overflow." It was with this significance and with 
the pronunciation proper to it that Donne uses the word here.' 

There can be no objection to the prefix 'sur' receiving the 
ictus. Donne's contemporaries, and all poets since his day, have 
reserved the right, — endorsed by the history of our language, — to 
accent prefix and suffix. However, there is something more 
peculiar than this about the line. Observe that ' with ' stands 
twice in thesis, which is contrary to Donne's method. Possibly 
he read the line, 

' Chunbeia, i, nviii. 
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Blastic^ with sighs, and surround^ with tears, 

thereby securing enough variatiou to satisfy him ; but accepting 
Professor Norton's explanation, I think it more likely that 
Donne wrote, 

Blasts vMh sighs, and v)Uh surround^ tears, 
Hither I come to seek the spring, 
or, 

Blasted vMh sighs, and laiih surroundlTt^ tears, 
Hither I come to seek the spring. 

To express the matter in prose, giving the word its original 
meaning, we have, Blasted with sighs, and overflowed with tears ; 
or, Blasted with sighs, and overflowing with tears. To transpose 
the ' with,' we have, Blasted with sighs, and wit^ overflowing 
tears. 

There are several reasons why a transcriber might have made 
the change : he might have objected to ' Blasted . . . with tears ' ; 
it might have been made to suit the later meaning of the word 
'surrounded'; he might have objected to accenting the prepo- 
sition ' with ' ; he might have fancied that, 

Blftsted with sighs, and surrdunded with t^ars, 
(four accents) is more rhythmic than, 

BlastM with sighs, and wftb surr6unding t^rs. 
The only other instance I have recorded of ' with ' occurring twice 
in the same line, or in successive lines, and both times unaccented, 
is in the fiAh stanza of The Bait; and the ed. of 1633 has 
' which ' for the second ' with.' Grosart's note (ii, 207) on line 
20, of tills poem, indicates some alteration in the whole stanza.* 

(7.) In Diahgue Poems, Donnas Part may be Recognized. 

In a note (i, 232) on A IHaiogue Betioeen Sir Henry Wottonand 
Mr. Donne, Chambers says, * No division of the verses between 

I Confirmatory of this, see Coleridge's qaotation from Strmon LXXI, Hota on 
E»^iA DiviMt, London, 1863, i, 118. See also Sermmt LXXI and LXXTT, 
Alford, Tol. iii 
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the two authors ie given in any of the editions of Donne. I have 
attempted to supply one, conjecturally. ' Of the six stanzas, he 
assigns to Wottou the first and third, and to Donne the others. 

Chambers seems to have overlooked Grosart's note (ii, 245-6) : 
' The second stanza is in continuation of the first and by the same 
speaker, and so the third. These are answered by the second 
speaker in the last three stanzas, each of which is a reply in order, 
to each stanza of the preceding speaker, I have accordingly placed 
the word " Answer " between the third and fourth stenzas. Which 
are by Wotton and which by Donne is a more difficult question, 
but guessing by the middle of st v. and the end of st vi, I should 
be inchned to appropriate them in the order given in the heading,' 
He, as we see, ^:rees with Chambers in all but the second stanza. 

In the first stanza, notwithstanding the conjectures of Grosart 
and Chambers, the evidence is against them ; it is Donne's : 

If her disdain least change in yo& can move, 

YoU do not I6ve, 

For when that hope gXtm fASl to the fire 

Yofi aSU desire. 

LSve {a not I6ve, but given free ; 

And 86 la mine ; 88 should yours be. 

On stanza II, I agree with Grosart ; it is Wotton's (1, 3) : 

Hir kedrt, ih&t w&epa to hear of others' mOan, 
HfT eyo, that wiep a stranger's eyes to see. 

In stanza III. ^e only repeated words are her, both times in 
arsis ; and diadain {diadaminga), with the accent both times on the 
second syllable. The only repeated syllables, with a similar 
sound, are jusU and must, both times in arsis. Considering only 
repeated words and their arsis-thesb variation, or lack of it, the 
evidence, in this stanza, is too slight to form the basis of an 
opinion ; bnt the very fact that there are so few repeated words, 
indicates that it is not Donne's. The first line. 

Say her disdainings justly jJlust be graced, 

seems to take up and question the first line of stanza I., 
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If her disdain least change in you can move, 

whicli, according to our test, belongs to Donne. It seems pretty 
clear, therefore, that Grosart and Chambers are right : this stanza 
is Wotton's. 

They are both right in assigning the fourth stanza to Donne 
(23-4); 

Who edn of I6ve more rich ^fts make, 

Th&n to USvi% self for iWs own sake ? ' 

At first sight there appears a contradiction in stanzas I. and 
IV., which would indicate difference in authorahip, but Donne 
simply changes the application from ' her ' to ' self.' 

In stanza V., the only repeated words are in and his always in 
arsis. What has been said of stanza III., therefore, applies to 
this. With less confidence, than heretofore or hereafter, I would 
dissent from the conjecture of Grosart and Chambers and assign 
this stanza to Wotton. 

AU having agreed that the third stanza is Wotton's, all must 
likewise agree that the last stanza is Donne's ; for it ends with a 
question about ' private ends,' on which Wotton had made a state- 
ment; besides, the variations are Donne's : J>ir,J>iT,j6r, humoiir ; 
and (hire (ther) and gent^. 

In * Poems Hitherto Uncollected,' (ii, 287-8) Chambers gives 
A Letter WriUen by Sir H[enry'] G{oodyere) and J{phai) D(onne), 
Altemis Fici&us. It being known, presumably, that all the 
stanzas with odd numbers are Groodyere's, a couple of examples 
from Donne may be given, as showing his mark. 
Stanza VI. 

Admit our magic then by which we d6 
Make yoU appear Ui >&», and ^ t6 yo^, 
Supplying all the MusSs in ySu i^o* 
Stanza XII. 

For 'twere Kn us ambition tO write 

I This line baa vuiants, but none of them take avay the anis-thesia vaiiaUoD 
' Besides the rtuiationB tla, tii, and -It, u« appears in tbesis in Donne's next 
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SS, tliat because we tw6 yo& tw6 finite, 
Our letter should, as y<y&, be inftvita. 

XII. The Way U opeTied for an Inveetigation of the Sources 
of Zhnne's Metricai Peculiarity, 

Id the Episile to The Progress of the Soul, Donne expresses 
himself on influence or borrowings : ' Now when I begin this 
book, I have no purpose to come into any man's debt ; how my 
stock will hold out I know not; perchance waste, perchance 
increase in use. If I do borrow anything from antiquity, besides 
that I make account that I pay to posterity, with as much, and as 
good, you shall still find me to acknowledge it, and to thank not 
him only that hath di^ed out the treasures for me, but that hath 
lighted me a candle to the place.' 

Since this poem contains no quotations, direct or indirect, we 
may take his statement to mean : (1) That, so far as be went, his 
' stock ' held out and there was no need of borrowing ; (2) That, on 
general principles, he believed in ' paying.' Have we not seen 
his acknowledgment to Abraham Fraunce, who ' writes thiis ' ; 
and his reference to ' The Prophets ' ' which did . . . Thy will . . . 
express in rhythmic feet,' by whom he excuses not his * excess in 
seeking secrets, or poeticness ? ' Both of Aese seem to be acknowl- 
edgments for mere manner of expression, without reference to 
matter or thought. 

Professor Brumbaugh, before having learned fully the nature of 
Donne's metrical peculiarity, reviewed the opinions of Johnson, 
Gosse, Coleridge, and Saintsbury, as to the Smintes of Dorm^a 
Style : ' Dr. Johnson finds it in Marino ' . . . Gosse believes that 
the "fantastic Spanish school of conceits which takes its name 
from Gongora may have effected the style of Donne"'... 
Coleridge, foi^tting that Donne had this style before he became 
a student of the Church Fathers, asserts that "Donne acquired 
from that too great partiality for the Fathers, from Irenteus to 

1 L^e 0^ G»aa,, Csaaell'B Nat'l Lib., No. IS, pp. 47-62. 
'Eitege. £riL, voL viii. 
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Bernard, the teste for these forced and &Dtastiv analogies " * 
. . . Samtsbuiy finds faim closely in touch with the French 
Kenaiasance poets.' * 

Elsewhere Dryden has been quoted as saying that Donne in his 
Satires ' followed Horace so closely that he must of necessity fell 
with him.' 

Giray, in the sketch he sent to Marston, asserts that ' A third 
Italian school, full of conceit, hegun in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
continued under James and Charles the first, by Donne, Crashaw, 
Cleveland ; was carried to its height by Cowley, and ended per- 
haps in Sprat.' * 

Professor Brumbaugh concludes : ' It is remarkable that these 
four emineut critics should find Donne imitating the writers of four 
different and widely divergent national types. Nobody would 
scorn such an imputation with greater vehemence than Donne 
himself. He did not imitate anybody.' (Here are quoted the 
four lines from Carew, in which he speaks of ' fresh invention ' 
being planted in the ' Muses ' gardeu '). ' Had his method been 
such as to allow of what he would call zany * efforts, he would in 
all probability have put himself in touch with some of the many 
poetic influences of his own times and of his own associates. . .' 

Professor Schelling partially agrees with both Coleridge and 
Brumbaugh : ' Except for a certain rhetorical and dialectical 
address, which might be referred to a study of the ancients, the 
poetry of Donue is marked by its disregard of conventions, by 
its extraordinary originality of thought and expression, by that 
rare quality of poetic insight that justifies Jonson's enthusiastic 
claim that "John Donne [wasj the first poet in the world in some 
things." ' * 

All this has reference, of course, to more than the construction 
of Donne's verse, but it must, in some measure, relate also to it. 

' Workt, N. Y., 1884, v. 73. 
'&tg. Lit, w, 144fl. . 

* Edmond Qiwee, TU Woria of Thoma» Gray (4 toIb. ), LondoD, I8S4, iii, 367. 
*8ee!Hiilf(7-). i. W., SO. 

'Felii E. SchelliDg, 'Ben Jonson and the Classical School,' Pvb. Mod. Lang. 
I, Vol. lii, No. 2, p. 227. 
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Inviting as the subject is, but little att«ntion can now be g^ven 
to a study of the sources of Donne's style. However, one of 
Professor Brumbaugh's su^estions must be considered ; and that 
is with reference to the ' probability ' of bis having ' put himself 
in touch with some of the many poetic infloences of his own times 
and of his own associates/ 

It has been shown that he jeatingly imitated the ruggedness of 
Fraunce : ' Abraham Fraunce writes thus and jests not.' Further- 
more, considering the immense popularity of TotUVs MuedUmy, 
which, in thirty years, had reached its eighdi edition, — by the 
time Donne was fourteen years old, — it is very reasonable to class 
it under the head of any list of ' poetic influences of his own 
times ' as a ' probable ' source of his style. 

Let a comparison now be made of some of the lines of Donne 
and of Wyatt, — not always as they appear in the Harrington ire., 
but as they appeared in the MtaceUany where Donne woold have 
been more likely to see them. 

Wyatt : 

With Venits, and Bacch'^, all their life long. 

Of the Churtier'a life written to lokn Poing, 23. 
Donne: 

Twins, though their birth O&aeo and M'&»co take. 

nthe Lady Bedford, 7. 
Wyatt: 

Of hye CkOadr and damne Cat6 t(i die : 

That with his death did scape out of the gate, 

From CcUsflr's handes, if Liuye doth not lye. 

Of the Courtier's life, etc., 38-40. 
Donne: 

His own ? ' No ; IW&a, he is thy dear friend ; 
That keeps him ■Up. . .' 

G6od FU^ for this 
3^iat pardon me ; sSUres bite when they kiss. 
But as for N&tta, we have since fallen out. 
Within a pint at mdst ; Yet for allthis 
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— Which is mSst strange — NOttd thinks no man is 
More honest than himself. . . 

SatireYlI, 70-1, 89-91, 43-5. 
Wyatt : 

If waH^ng or sigh^n^r continually'. 

Charging of his loue, etc., 10. 
Donne : 

Of spyXnff heirs melUng with luxur^. 

Satire II, 79. 
Wyatt: 

My foode nothfnj) my &intln^ strength repairs : weares. 
To his vmMnd loue, 7. 
Donne: 

And barrelling the droppings, &ad the etufT. 

Satire II, 82. 
Wyatt: 

' r«*rf wo, and welth : heteJarf earnest and game. 

Of cUmleoua loue, 11. 
Donne: 

As '/wiarf two eqnal armies, Fate 

Were gone out, — hnng Hvftxl her and me. 

The Ecstasy, 13, 16. 
Wyatt: 

LSt him thank God and Ut him not provoke. 

The louei' deserihdh his restless state, 27. 
Donne : 

JjSt m£ prepare towards her, and W, m£ call 
This hour her vigil. . . 

A Nocturnal, etc., 46. 
Wyatt: 

Call him pSiyful, dnd Mm true dnd plaine. 

Of the Courliei^s life, etc., 73. 
Donne: 

Was not Hig pUp towards thSe wondrous high, 
That would have need to be pUiid by thie ? 
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Kiss Him, and wUh Him into Egypt go, 
WUh His kind mother, who partakes thy woe. 

La Corona. NoHvUy, 11-14. 
Wyatt: 

Me list Dot to report 
Blame by hOnAur, aad h6n0ur to desire ; 
But how Diay I this hdnSur dow attaine? 

0/the Qmrtier's life, do., 16, 17. 
Donne: 

Nor shall I then hdnSur your fortune more 
Than I have done your h&nOur, wanting it. 

To Sir Henry Wottm, dc., 23-4. 
Wyatt: 

Drownde in reca^n that should be my comfort : port 

The louei- eompareth Am Slate, dc., 13. 
Donne: 

Whfit trfaton is, and wh^t did Essex kill, 
Not true ire(u6n, but triaaon handled ill. 

Satire VII, 115-16. 
Wyatt: 

My body in ^^pest her delight fimbrace. 

The loner . . . complaineth etc., 8. 
Donne: 

And better thra&ghr-fietced than thro&gh penury. 

The LameniaMtms, 302. 
Wyatt : 

O mischiefe by misohiSfe to be redressed. 

Whdher libertie . . , be preferred, 8. 
Donne: 

Durst look in tkimaelves and themsHves retrieve. 

To Sir Henry Wotton (1), 44. 
Wyatt: 

WithdiU epe lae, wUhoyi tong / playne. 

Description, de., 9. 
Donne: 

With his tdngue, In his tdngue, called compliment. 

Satire IV, 44. 
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Donne; 

Li^ d king's favorite, or like a Hng. 

Satire 11, 70. 
Surrey : 

Now hS amies, will he cdme f Alas, no, no. 

Orniplaijit of the aheeaee, etc., 42. 
Bonne: 

To this tcorld, 6re this w6rld do bid og go. 

A LUany, 180. 

It is poeeibly well enough to call attention to the fact that there 
could never be any danger of confusiug Donne's verse with that 
of Prannce, Wyatt, or anyone else who may or may not have 
influenced him, or been influenced by him, for the reason that he 
extends throughout a poem what is to be found in only one or two 
lines of a poem by another. * What he [Donne] did was to unite 
the vicious peculiarities of otliers, to indulge habitually in what 
they indulged in only occasionally.' ' 

If Gamett and Goese consider word-accent, or the measure of 
a verse, it is impossible to understand how th^ can say, ' These 
satires might almost be written by tiie same hand ; it is difficult 
to distinguish a p^e of Marston from a page of Donne. . . .' ' 
It is necessary to cite only a single example, and that from 
Marston's First Satire, and first 'page,' to distinguish him from 
Donne : 

Lett'st tfaou a superscribe letter fall ? 
And irom ihys&f unto ih/ys^ dost send. 
And in the same OiysUf, HvysHf commend ? ' 

Alden finds ' In some of . . . [Marston's] satires, — notably the 
First of the Scowrffe, — [that] the rhythm is more impossible than 
anything in Donne's satires.' * In Marston, however, the ru^ed- 

■CoUins, The Poemi of Lord Herbert, tie., p. zxiii. 

*En^idi LOembire, on lUiutraUd Reayrd, Oc, LoodoD, 1904 (4 vols.), ii, 272. 
»A, H. Bnllen, Tht Worht of John MartUm, (3 vole.) London, 1887, iii, 268, 
8-10. 
* lUte <^ Satire, p. 131. 
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neea is oauBed by crowding unelidable syllables into the line ; 
while in Donne, it is caused by accent-shifting. 

Concerning tbe source of this special feature of Donne's Btyle, 
it may yet be learned that Dryden, Gray, Johnson, Gosse, Cole- 
ridge, Saintsbury, Schelling, and Brumbaugh, all are correct in 
their suppositions, and that the range of ' originality ' and ' four 
different and widely divei^nt national types ' is not sufficiently 
broad. Walton t«l1s us that ' [Donne] left the resultance of 1400 
authors, most of them abridged and analyzed with his own 
hand ' : ' and that these included English, Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, we have much reason to believe. It is safe, 
also, to suppose that many of these authors were poets and that 
no feature of their verse escaped his keen eye. 

Donne was as familiar with Latin as with English, and one 
example will suffice to show how he subsequently may have car- 
ried over into the expression of original thought a movement first 
acquired in translation. Any example will do if it may be trans- 
lated so as to give arsis-thesis variation of words, and more espe- 
cially of syllables. Here is the best example I have been able 
to find: 

7%i arae, tibi oceas, tibi aeris, tibi idem metie.' 

We can easily imderstand how Bonne would have put this into 
English heroic lines, the first with a feminine ending : 

FOr yo&rsSlf yo& plow, for yourself yo& harrow, 
Yo& B6wjiir yoiiraelf, you, teapfdr yoUraflf. 

Compare the translation from Flautus with some of Donne's lines, 
and the identical movement is at once rec<^nized : 

They fUt thema^ves turn beasts, J^ inyaUJ then 
Becoming traitor. . . 

Saixre IV, 130. 
That they thfmaUvea break, and do tk^msShea spilL 

The Progress of the Smd, 117. 
Ij5ok t6 mS/dUh, and l6ok id mp f&iih, God. 

Elegy . . . Prince Henry, 1. 
'iift, p. 48. 
' Plautng, Mereaior, I, i, 70. 
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That quaint prose wliicli was presented on page 130, and which 
was there put In verse form, may here be repeated, together with 
the original, or rather with the Latin out of which Donne twists it : 

' And yet Qwi in eeipso aruit, m nobis floret, says St. 

Gr^ory, as wittily as St, Augustine, . . . that world 

which finds itself truly in an autumn, in itself, finds 

itself in a spring in our imagination.' 
Or, again : 

That w6rld which finds itself 
Tnily in an atitumn In itself, 

Finds Itself In a spring 

la Odr imjlg inArinn, 

This very movement, — this arsis-thesis variation of words and 
syllables in the same line, or group of lines, — is the feature of 
Donne's verse that suggests a new term to poetics: Donne's 
Measure, or Rhythm. 

XIII. R may be shown that Domie's Influenoe in the MaUer 
of Rhythm did not Fou/nd a School, 

Having gone over the verse of the so-called Metaphysical 
School of poets, I find only sporadic instances of the thing which 
stands out boldly on every page of Donne, The most striking 
example is that from Crasfaaw, already quoted, iu which 'his' and 
' brass ' appear in arsis-thesis variation, 

Witiiout attending so strictly to the metrical aide of Donne's 
verse, Carpenter has reached the right conclusion : 

* [Donne's] influence is widely diffused, but he does not form 
a school. Indeed, some of those who show the attraction of his 
genius most are themselves in partial reaction against what is 
bizarre and extravagant in the rhythms and in the art of Donne.' 

Saintshury partially corroborates this opinion : ' The influence 
of John Donne was even more potent [tJian that of Jonson], 

^Eng. Lyr. Poetry, IriU. 
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though it is extremely difficult to understaud the precise maQner 
in which it was exercised,^ 

Collins undertakes to show in what manner Donne's influence 
may be det«cted : ' The style of Donne is . . . marked by certain 
distinctive peculiarities wliich no intelligent critic would be likely 
bo mistake, and his influence on contemporary poetry was unques- 
tionably considerable . . . Where Herbert most reminds us of 
Donne is not so much in his lyrics as in his poems written in the 
heroic measures . . . the poem . . . ' The Idea ' is very much in 
his friend's vein, as well as written in a measure which Bonne 
perhaps invented, and which was certainly a iavourite with him." 

Collins su^ests others, of Herbert's poems, as resembling those 
of Donne, but none come nearer than The Idea, of which the first 
three stanzas may now be given : 

All Beauties vulgar eyes on earth do see, 
At best but some imperfect copies be 
Of those the Heavens did at first decree ; 

For though th' Ideas of each several kind 
Conceiv'd above by the Eternal Mind 
Are such, as none can error in them find, 

Since from his thoughts and presence he doth bar 
And shut out all deformity so far, 
That the least beauty near him is a star.' 

The conceits in these lines are somewhat su^^tive of Donne ; 
and the strophic form was also employed by him ; but the 
rhythm, — the word-accent, — shows that Herbert was not influ- 
enced by Donne in this particular. 

' Donne's influence was no doubt great ; that it was not irre- 
sistable we may conclude from the fact that when he set himself 
to break up smooth versification by new rules of accent, and to 
depart from the iambic of his predecessors,* he was not able to 

'4 5WlfliB(. ofEng. Lit., p. 365. 

' The Poenw of Lord Il^iiert, dc, pp. xziii, iiiv. 

»JWrf.,p. 109. 

* Donne wrote odI; in (be iambic measure. 
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effect a revoIutioD ; nor was he successftil in using the instrument 
which he had invented. . .' It was an experiment ; it was not 
copied by his admirers ; perhaps we should never have heard of 
it if Milton had not admitted something of Donne's principles 
of rhythm into the structure of his unmatched blank verse, state- 
liest of all measures next to Virgil's. . . One may perhaps trace 
the influence of Donne, but the thought, not the expression is 
what attracts.' ' 

' Something new in English literature begins in Donne, some- 
thing which proceeded, under his pot«nt influence, to colour poetry 
for nearly a hundred years. The exact mode in which tiiat 
influence was immediately distributed is unknown to us, or verj- 
dimly perceived. To know more about it is one of the great 
disiderata of literary history.' ' 

XIV. A Group of Additional FoiiUs. 

(1.) In all his verse Donne employed only the iambic move- 
ment ; and there are but few lines, mostly in the atrophic poems, 
which require " direct attack " — (fehlender Auftackt). 

(2.) Some light has been thrown upon Donne's 'excess,' 
* secret,' ' measure,' and ' rule.' 

(3.) A reasonable explanation has been offered of Jonson's say- 
ing, and of Coleridge's quatrain. 

(4.) The slight intimation we have had, by way of examples, 
shows that the alterations in Donne's verse have been made in the 
effort to ' smooth ' it ; and that Donne restored will be even more 
'rugged' than Donne deformed, — until one's ear is cultivated to 
the point of appreciating Dorm^s Measure. 

(p.) Of more than minor importance is the &ct that we can 
now determine the relative authenticity of the various usa. of 
Donne. 

' Ellis' remark in regard to whether or not Donne's Satires are more geoetallj 
ftdmired since Pope ' translated ' them, maj also be applied to this HtatenWDt : 
' Erer; reader is able to form bis own jud^ent on the truth of this opinioai ' 
{Spttammt <^ Early Engluh PotU, 4th ed., Loudoo, 1811, ii, 383.) 

* Quarterly Bmetc, Tol. cxcii, pp. 226 and 235. 

' Oome, Jiuobean F«et», p. 47. 
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XV. A Further AppHoation of Donnas Measure. 

Applicalioo of Donoe's Measure to liDes that are nonseasical or 
obscure, — and in which variants have not yet been found, — re- 
stores not only the characteristic movement but also the sense. 

To illustrate, let us take the last stausEa of The Primrose : 

Live, primrose, then, and thrive 

With thy true number five ; 
And, woman, whom this flower doth represent. 
With this mysterious number be content; 
25 Ten is the farthest number ; if half t«n 

Belongs unto each woman, then 

Each woman may take half us men ; 
Or — if this will not serve their turn — since all 
Numbers are odd, or even, and they fall 
30 First into five, women may take us all. 

In the first place, we may accept the 1635 variant of 29 : 

Numbers are odd, or even, eince they fall. 



This ^ves since in arsis to accompany since in thesis in the pre- 
ceding line. 

In line 30, the edition of 1633 inserts ' this ' between ' into ' 
and ' five,' leaving the line with an extra syllable, and offering no 
opportunity of elision, while the editions of 1635, '39, '49, '54, 
and '69 give the line as it appears above. This leaves the line 
with the requisite ten syllables, but also leaves it too obscure, and 
takes from it Donne's characteristic touch. Noting the sounds in 
this stanza which have arsis-tbesis variation, — not to repeat all 
the words and syllables, so varying, — we observe ; n&mbSr, NUni- 
bSrs; th>la,ihU; bS,BS,- TSn,t(n; hiUf,h<Uf; mdy, mAy ; tiUte, 
tdke; w6man, wdm6n; Ance, fAntx. The other repeated words 
which do not vary are aU, all, both of which occur in the rime, and 
Donne frequently allows a repeated sound to stand in this position 
without a thesis-variant, i)^ appears in arsis in 25, but the nature 
of 28 seems to call for initial inversion which would place the 
second if in thesis. Qf repeated words which do not vary, and 
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for which there is no explanatioD, only three are left : us, UB;five, 
five; and each, each. Putting lines 27 and 30 t<^Uiet', it is clear 
enough that Donne repeated each in the last line : 

Each w6m&n mdy Wee half us men ; 
. . . icOmfti m&y tdke us all. 

Restoring lines 29 and 30, and substituting they for this in 28, 
we have: 

Live, primrose, thin, and thrivt 

With th^ true n&mbSr five ; 
And, tndmdn, whom this flower doth represent, 
With this mysterious nwmftgr b6 content ; 
T&i is the farthest number ; if hHif thi 

£^longg unto Sach wdm&n, th^ 

iioch tt6mfln mdy tdke kdlf iU mitt, ; 
Or, — y Lthey] will not serve their turn Ance all 
N^Tob^B are odd, or even, — since they fell 
F\ve thus iu edoh, w5m6n mdy tdke lis all. 

Not only does this restore Donne's variations : ii«, fi«, th/Cts,'^ 
thrive, five. Five ; Sach, Each, Saeh ; but it also explains Grosart^s 
mystery (li, 225, note) : ' In st. iii, 10 the conceit is obscure, 
imless the Poet be still referring to the tlieory that the five of 
one hand is the first unit in the calculations of primeval man, and 
the ten of both hands the duplicate unit of this first one.' 

Chamber's note (i, 230) on 'they fall first-into five' is unsatis- 
facfory : ' That is, the first even number, two, added to the first 
odd number, three, — one, the unit, of course not counting — makes 
five.' Donne may or may not have regarded one as an odd 
number. (See N. E. D., < odd.') 

In the second stanza, the poet knows not which flower he 
wishes, ' a six, or four.' One of these numbers, * four,' presum- 
ably, represents one ' less than woman ' who is ' scarce anything ; ' 

ses Donne, for example : 



For onghtest Thou, O Lord, deepbe Ha tMi, 
And Co be utterly enraged at lU. 



The Ltmtnlaihnt, 389-90. 
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and the other, ' six/ one ' more than woman ' who ' would get 
above all thought of sex, and think to move my heart to 
study her, and not to love.' Both of these, the poet r^;arde as 
'monsters;' and 'since there must reside falsehood in woman, 
[be] oould more abide ' a woman falsified by art than by nature. 
The primrose with four or six petals would be a ' monster ' falsified 
by art or nature : a woman with no thought of sex, and one 
' above all thought of sex ' would likewise be monsters falsified by 
art or nature. Here we have a ' six ' and a ' four ' making ' Ten 
[which] is the farthest number,' — the sum of six and four, and 
the extremes of womankind. This, however, is not the only ' ten ' 
to which the poet has reference. In the next stanza he makes up 
his mind that he does not want a primrose with four petals, ' one 
less than woman ; ' nor a primrose with six petals, ' one more than 
woman.' He selects a primrose with its ' true number five/ as 
one that has not been ' by art [or] nature falsified,' 

'And, woman, whom this flower doth represent, with this myste- 
rious number [five, must] be content : ' content if less than five, 
'less than woman,' to improve her mind by thought, and to 
falsify her body by art, so as to appear to be a true, perfect 
woman, physically and mentally ; content if more than five, * more 
than woman,' to be physical as well as mental and spiritual. 

Here are two women who by the processes of nature and art 
come to represent the perfect primrose with its 'true number 
five ; ' the two extremes, ' four ' and ' six ' (ten), have become 
'five' and 'five' (ten); and 'Ten is the farthest number' that 
4 + 6 or 5 + 5 can possibly make. The poet seems also to have 
had in mind that the flower with its 'true number five' which 
represents perfect physical womanhood, and the woman who is 
content to be physical, as well as mental and spiritual, are ' the 
farthest number,' the objects most to be desired by him who walks 
' to find a true love.' 

Now, ' if half ten [4 -|- 1] belongs unto each woman, then each 
woman may take half us men ; Or — if [they] will not serve their 
turn, since all numbers are odd [one womui] , or even [half hs 
men], — since they fall five thus in each [4 -|- 1 and 6 — 1], 
women may take us all.' 
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To put it Miother way : a woman who is ' scarce anything,' 
{' four '), being falsified by art or nature (one), becomes perfect 
(' five *) in the eyes of ' half us men,' and, therefore, * may take 
half us men.' The other half of ' us men ' would prefer the ' more 
than woman ' (' six *) who is willing to be natural (' five '), or arti- 
ficial, as the case may be, and so ' women may take us all.' 

The next example to be cited, has undei^ne such great change 
that it may never be perfectly restored, unless the matter can he 
cleared up by those mss. in England which I have not yet seen. 

Th£ Progress of the Soul, Stanza xxxix : 
381. Nature's great masterpiece, an elephant, 
The only harmless great thing, the giant 
Of beasts, who thought none had, to niake him wise. 
But to be just and thankfiil, loth to offend 
— Yet Nature hath given him no knees to bend 
Himself he up-props, on himself relies, 
And foe to none, suspects no enemies — 
Still sleeping stood ; vex'd not his ^ntasy 
Black dreams ; like an unbent bow carelessly 
His sinewy proboscis did remissly lie. 

The first two lines are as Donne wrote them : 

Nature's gre&t masterpiece, fin e\ephdnt, 
The only harmless greM thing, th& gidirf. 

but the next line is corrupt. The editions of 1635, '39, '49, '54. 
and '69 have the line as above ; 1633 gives it : 

Of beasts, who thought no more had gone to make one wise. 

but this makes an Alexandrine of it, and only the linal verse was 
intended to have more than five accents. 

Grosart's note (i, 94) throws a little light on the subject : 
'Our MS. [Addl., 18,647, Pint. 201 H.] reads "though noe had 
gone," which is somewhat bewildering. The usual printed text 
which we have accepted [the same as Chambers] is poorly ex- 
pressed yet intelligible — the elephant did not seek to be intellec- 
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tually or cunningly wise after the -world's wisdom, and like a 
tyrant, great one, or Btatesmao, but sought to be morally wise 
and good.' 

In this poem mention is made of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, 
Siphatecia (' Adam's fiflh daughter '), and her brother Thelemite. 

The elephant relying on himself (386) seems to indicate that he 
formerly had some one on whom to rely. The Addl. MS. 18,647 
reading, ' tliough noe had gone ' seems to mean, giving the Greek 
form of the word (See Matthew, xxv., 37), ' though Noe had 
gone.' This gives ' Noah ' pronounced as one syllable, as it is in 
Donne's Satire IV, 19, and in arsis to vary with no which appears 
twice in thesis in succeeding lines. 

Line 385 seems also to be corrupt. Such an elision as 
Nature hath is nnconmion even in the poetry of Donne. 

Lines 385-6, as here punctuated, are foolishness : ' Yet Nature 
hath given him no knees to bend himself he upprops, on himself 
relies. . .' 

Every other line ia Donne in which a compound, with -self or 
-aehea is repeated, shows the arsis-thesis variation of the syllables. 
Donne must have written this line : 

He up-props himaSlfoa Alww^ relies.' 

With the limited information, at hand, no more can now be 
done with this stanza. 

Application of Donne's measure to the verse-letter To Sir Henry 
Wotton (2), (19-21) seems to improve the lines and render them 
less obscure, — and possibly less poetic 

Suspicious boldness to this place belongs, 
And to have as many ears as all have tongues ; 
Tender to know, tough to acknowledge wrongs. 

To scan line 20 there is an elision, to hace, which does not 
occur, nnder the ictus, in any of Donne's "Enes tliat seem uucor- 
rupted. 'Tender' (21) is 'Tends' in Stephens hs., while in f^e 

> Bee Teise 117 of this poem : 

Th&t they themiilvee break and do tiinullva spill. 
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same MS. ' tough ' is ' loath.' My idea at present is that ' tough ' 
was originallj' 'though' and that some transcriber dropped the 
first ' h.' Some succeeding copyist seeing ' tough ' thought 
'Tends' should be 'Tender,' and so made the change. There- 
fore, the lines may be conjecturally reconstmcted : 

Suspicious boldness t6 this place belongs ; 
To hdve as many ears as all hiive tongues 
Tends t6 hiOwUdge, tJwugb t6 ackndwlSdge wrongs. 

XVI. When Arsig-Tlievia Variaiions do not Occur. 

Having presented the matter as strongly and as earnestly as 
possible, it only remains now to point out when Donne does not 
give his words, syllables, and sounds arsis-thesis variation.' 
(1) In Ijttenwl Rime; Middle, Sectional, and Invei-ee. 
And hdie with hdte again retalJcSfe.* 

The Prohibition, 12. 
Which if iu h^ no other pains diere were, 
Makes me fear kfll, because he must be there. 

Elegy IV. The Perfume, 35-6. 
If we love things long sought, age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compassfnt/. 

Ekgy IX. The Aidumnai, 33-4. 
O I to confess we kn^ not wh/U we should. 
Is half excuse, we knSw not tchdi we would. 

To the OourUese of Bedford (3), 33-4. 
But thy right hdnd, and chlei, aud e^e, only 
Are like thy other hdnd, and ohSek, and epe. 

Sappho to Phi&BHia, 23-4. 
If mdn be therefore mdn, because he cdn 
Reason and laugh, thy book doth half make mdn. 

Upon . . . Coryafs Orud^iea, 13, 14. 

' The poema from which the following examples are laken contain, — each and 
all of them,— the characteristic 'knot' of words, and ' twiat' of aiHiB-theBiB which 
prevent anj confusion as Id authorship. Onlj a few examples are necessaiy 
under each head. 

' ' Hate ' occnn, howerer, in thedi in the same al&uza. 
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Bat they are o^a, as fruits are oitra, 
He thdt but tastes he thdt devours. 

Community, 19, 20. 
Thou drt Qot g6ne, being g6ne; where'er thon drt. 

Edogue, etc., 202. 

(2) Sometimes a word is repeated in arsis or thesis when other 
loorda are beiiuf varied. 
So may thy love and courage n^er be cold ; 
Thjf son n^er ward ; thy loved wife Ji^er seem old, 

lb M{r). I. P., 17, 18. 
That w4 may I6ck o&r (ara, Ldrd, 6pen Thine. 
That w6 may 6pen o6r Sars, L6rd, biak Thine. 

A IMawy, XXV, 225 ; XXVI, 234. 

(3) In Inverted Phrases. 

Because (Ata Art not frozen, Art fJiOu warm. 
8eM th6u all good, because tkOu sSetA no harm.' 

Edogue, etc., 59, 60. 

(4) In Refrains. 

Thou leaveat In Mm ihp watchful eyes, In him tiip loving 
heart. 

Edogm, etc., 203. 

Sometimes, however, there is variation iu words of a r^rain, as 
in verse 137 of this Eclogue : 

The fire 5/ thp inflaming eyes, and 6/ th^ loving heart, 

(5) When Arsis-Thesis Variation is Impossible or Impraetieable. 
It is patent that, in the iambic movement, repeated words or 

syllables cannot always receive this arsis-thesis variation. With 
all Donne's peculiarities, it would be folly to expect to find him 
doing the impossible, or putting in meaningless words or syllables, 
or leaving out words or syllables essential to the sense of a line, 
even in the execution of his pet ' rule.' 

'It ia quite likely that Donne did not write 59 sg it here stanik. The Turia- 
tiona in 55-6-7 txe quite as niaj'ked as in 60. 
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XVII. When Arm-Tkem Varkdion is Poaaible. 
This variation is possible under several conditions : ' 

(1) When a monosyllabic word is repeated with no intervening 
word : 

Temper, O feir Hive, I6v^a impetuous rage. 

El^ XVII. His Mistress, 13. 

(2) When a monosyllabic word is repeated with an intervening 
even nember of words or syllables : 

That o&r souls no more than ty&r eyes disclose. 

Ode, 18. 

(3) When dissyllabic words, or two monosyllabic words or 
syllables with a similar sound, are repeated, with an intervening 
odd number of syllables or monosyllabic words : 

That they tkhnaflves break, and do iMm^ves spill. 

The Progress oftheSmd, 117. 
In drissXng, miatr^sfAng and compliment. 

To Mr. T^lman, etc., 30. 
If thou atdy hfre. O stdy hSre, for for thee. 

Elegy XVII. His Mistress, 43. 

(4) When trisyllabic words, or three monosyllabic words are 
repeated with an interveuing even number of syllables: 

Utke d Hng's favorite, or like d idng. 

Satire II, 70. 

(5) When four monosyllabic words are repeated with a single 
intervening monosyllabic word : 

Jjdok t6 mS,fdUh, and Idok t6 myJUith, God. 

XVIII. When Arsis-Thetis Variation is Impossible. 
This variation is impossible and impracticable,' 

' The principle here presented is auffidentl; illoatnited without nttemptins; to 
give all the conditioDs under which such T&riation iB posuble. 

' Bj ' impracticable ' it is meant that the inoveinent of the thought in certain 
TetseB reqnirea some words to take their plac«s without reference to anua-thesis 
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(1 ) When the oonditioDS are the reverse of those mentioned in 
the preceding cat^ories. A few exampleB, bj way of illuBtratiou, 
will euflnce : 

Sd pale, sO lame, aH lean, sO ruinous. 

I lose my guard, my ease, my food, my all. 

Elegy XI. The Bracekt, 26, 50. 
before, b^iad, bSbvveD, above, &Jlow. 

Elegy XX, 26. 
And unto her prolida, proUsts, proUsts, 

Satire TV, 212. 
And dt W(ne eyes, &nd dt mine ears. 

Titickenham Garden, 3. 

(2) In certain fixed phrases, such as 'as well as,' *as good as,' 
' as rich as,' etc., which can be understood, without citing exam- 
ples, as not lending themselves to arsis-thesis variation. 

XIX. Ixiek of ArsU-Thesie Variation Due to Corrupt Text. 

In lines where elision, or lack of it, indicates that the text may 
be corrupt. 

Ekgy . . . Prince Henry, (84, 97) : 

By th' oaths, which only you tw6 never broke, 

So much as you iw6 mutual heavens were here. 
Conjecture : 

By th6 oaths which only yHu Ub6 ne'er broke.' 
A Uia.ny,{\1,\%): 

P&rt not from it, thoi^b it from Thee would pdrt, 

But let W be by ap^ying so Thp pain, 

Drown'd in Th^ blood, and {n Th§ passion slain. 
Conjecture : 

DrownM'fn Thy blood, in Th^ passion slain. 

' Whom And her race on^ forbiddings drive. 

ThtProgTtu(^fheSovl,9n. ■ 
By thj right hand, and cheek, and eye, ovly : eye. 

Sapfho to PhUtmU, 23. 
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The CanonUaHon, (7) ; 

dr the king's real, or his stamp'd face. 
Cfrosart and Norton, : 

Or the king's real, 6r his statapM &ce. 
Ibid., (19, 21) : 

Call's whfit you will, we ar6 made siich by 16ve ; 

We're tapers too, and at our own cost die. 
Groaarl: 

Call us wh&t you will, we ar6 made sdch by l6ue, 
Norton ; 

Call us what you will we are made such hy love. 
Conjecture : 

Call lis what y6u will w^re made slich by 16ve. 

WS're tapers too, . . 

XX. Apparent Lack oj ArgU-Thma VariaMon Ea^lamed. 

Sometimes when there seems to be an absence of this variation, 
it is because Donue has allowed himself a little wider scope. If 
the reader will consider each of the poems as a whole, attending 
carefully with the ear, and with fingers ' too, if necessary, he will 
pass but few words or syllables which appear twice in arsis, or 
twice in thesis, till he comes to know that the variant is near by. 
Should his text or foot-notes fail to give these variations, it will 
usually be found to he the fault of his edition of the poems. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the conclusions which have found 
their appropriate places in this study. 

' I know you dread all thoae who write, 

And both with hand and mouth i«dt« ; 
Who slow and leburelj reheatse, 
Ab loath t' enrich 70a with their verse ; 
Just as a still, with simples in it, 
Betwixt each drop eUtje half a minute. 
The simile is not my own, 
But rightfully belongs to Donne. 

Pope to Oomwell, Ldter L, 11-18. 
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I am firmly conviaced that Bonne ie a mine whose depths I 
have scarcely touched ; that he possesses a richness which is not 
half apparent on the surface ; and that, while the verses of other 
poets rime in the middle, or at the end, Donne's rime everywhere. 
Lest I be r^arded as a victim of the ' editorial passion,' I ^ree 
unreservedly with Dyce : ' [Donne] was a man of great learning 
and extraordinary wit, and was not a bad poet.' ' 



NOTE. 

I may be pardoned for announcing that I have already b^un 
the preparation of a new edition of Donne's Poems. The work is 
tedious, and condderable time wilt be required for collating the 
various Hss. American students of Donne will be pleased to leani 
that Harvard University has just added (May, 1906), a fourth 
Donne mb. (the CFlahertie) to the 'Norton Collection.' 



'Early Eaglah Poem, Loadcm, 1883, p. 124. 
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EKEATA. 

Diareguding the "how" of Matthew, and the "why" of Luke, I hastilj 
beheld (page 4) a "mole" in the e;e of Clyde FuiBt, and (pages 51-54) a 
"beam" in the eye of Rudolph Bichler. Later, when I bad more time than 
conld be spared for proof-reading, I perceived a beam in my own eye, as the 
following table shows : 



2, 1. 3 from bottom, 


for atrangtr 


read stronger. 


24, 4th. Note, 


" Jtivaniiia 


" Jtitieniiui 


27, I. 13 from lop, 


" Spe^c^ 


II ^>»^. 


", "14 " " , 


'• ver,ifer 




34, " 1 at " , 


" Joknton 


" Jonson. 


39, " 10 from bottom 


" alnaiiganee 


" eararngan 


", <: g 11 a 


" Brown 


" Broome. 


49, "9 " top. 


" 1683 


" 16SS. 


56, "6 " ", 


" rylhm 


" rhythm. 


63, 3rd. Note, 


" TrippU 


•• Triple. 


87, &th. Example, 


" t^light 


" hMigkl. 


90, 6th. Verse from bottom, " VUerdto 


" ruxrUio. 


98, 1. 2 from bottom, 


" both 


" hah. 

" Xamenfafi 


W, 2nd. Example, ' 


" S-6-7 


" S6-7. 


" , 3rd. " , 


" th^ 


" Ihy. 


108, 1. 13 from bottom 


" Th^^ibM 


" Theobald. 


114," lat " 


" TrippU 


" Triple. 


128, "2 from " 


" deeoHo 


" ^oeutio. 


133, "7 " 


" Mnt«m'd 


" uWun'd 


", "4 " " 


" iftoae 


■' (*««. 


142, " 3 " 


" There 


" Thar. 


149, "7 " lop, 


" mimee 


" d«Ui<mee. 


167, "7 " bottom 


" murdered 


" murderer. 


170, 2nd. Note, 


" prmeipai 


'• pn«eipU. 


178, 1. 2 fwm top. 


" dvail 


" imaU. 


187, » 7 " " , 


'• ManUm 


" Warion. 


189, "1 at ", 


" mdM 


" laM. 
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